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D\\. W M. ROBERTSON'S WORKS, 

IN MNi; VOU'MIkS. VOL. I 


SCOTLAND 


. 'fur Tropruiori of tlu presmi tmdtrtakmg rctpt-rtfully 
that Du'ir obp'ci it to tuppl) ihc Public with a SrA^iDAlD 
Fuitiun or TiiL nr.si HiSToniANA in the En^bih I.jnguAge, 
printed in a »upcrior maiiner, on good and at a price 

grt'ftciy below what ho* I>ocn ( hargwl, for the iamir Worka, for the 
IdAt twenty yean. 

As thu CoUecuoo will be onifonn, it is the mtention of the Pub- 
lisher! to make a fair allowance for the old and inferior Edibooa of 
the saaae Authors, to tboae who may wish to poaseas these improved 
Works, md theieby encourage, what has for a long time been an 
impost^ nssutam AToii, both with the Reader and Collector, viz: 

GOOD BOOKS. WELL PRINTED. AND AT LOW PRICES. 




LIFE 


or 

DR. ROBERTSON. 


If the laws ot equity are to be observed in the repub- 
lic of learning, no man possesses a greater claim tbsm 
an historian to have his life rarefully recorded. He who 
has devoted his labour and ingenuity to the task of de- 
scribing the exploits of others, deserves that his own 
actions should not be forgotten by the many readers 
whom he has studied to please and enlighten. In 
the instance, therefore, of the most accomplished of 
British liistorians, it would be totally unpardonable to 
offer any edition of his works to the public, without 
endeavouring to present, at the same time, an accu- 
rate relation of the chief incidents of his life, which 
have been preserved by the respect and affection of his 
friends.* 

William Robertson, the historian, descended from a 

* The pflblMT lire priiuarUjr indebted lu Ou^AJd Stewart, etq. for the btogrtphj 
of |)r. Kuhrrtwa. la tin* frnUrisuui'i ** Arevont nf the Life and Wriliafi'' of IlM 
Iprat hinowan. or bare a vork written viiS eoMiderablc sMitjr tod elegaiNrf i b«l 
it ii bj far too dnfiTtc for manj rradert, and doer tiot Kcm to be arrai^fd Hi lb« 
Biott clear and atriking method of which it «ai roaceplfbie. In the p r em a i nhoieb 
it bat been aoemptod to gho a Mcctact and anaarrtad aeoooai of Uw U« of lha hit' 
tonofrapber, bj rHatiti|; all that j« rmportaal, and oadttinf wbat voald lOfeo tmlj 
to ad h if ^Ul e tho *olaiM. 

Ur. Gleig. bitbop of the Scotch epiacopol diofcb, bat gfrm a few particalMt of 
oar Aathor't life, in addHioa to Mr. St^art’a a ceo aa t 
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family, wa^)<ibe'olde8t son of the 
on, and of the daughter of 

I, esq. 6f Dreg^orn. -He was bom on the 
Skjjptember, 1721, at Borthwick, in the county of 
Mid-Lothian, at the time his father was minister of that 
parish. The elements of his learned education were 
acquired at Dalkeith, under Mr. Leslie, who was at 
that period, with regard to tuition, considered as the 


Quintilian of the north. In 1 733, when his father was 
appointed to one of t^e churches in Edinburgh, young 
Robertson became an inhabitant of the capital ; and in 
October of the same year was admitted a student of 
the university ; where, after several years of intense 
study and application, he, ^y liis writings, created a 
new era in the literaiy history of his country. 

Of the circumstances of Robertson's youthful days, 
veiydittle has been remembered. No feats of boyish 
excellence, no remarks betokening an early depth of 
understanding, and no sallies presaging an unusual 
brilliancy of imagination, are recorded of him. His 


abilities seem to have been more solid than ostentatious, 
and his progress more steady than surprising. His 
early application might be inferred from the extent of 
his subsequent labours. 


Qui tiodol corto contiogere B««ajD, 

tilUt frciiquc pti«r, MidaTk et diit, 

^fcttUuut Vcncre et qii Pjtlifa cMrtal 
Tibicm, (Udkit priua, esUanritqo^ angbtnim.* 

If nnich labour is uecessary to •Hain excellcaice in 
arts and bodily accomplishments, still greater toil is 
requisite to carry off the palm of literary distinction. 
We arc no^ however, compelled to guess merely at Ro- 
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bertsoB'aii 

beei* sa^madi - M l i ided by.«oi»» lii i l^p | yf , 
they affim Mi 

wiAout waa eariy adopted by oar a<di < H < (loi^ 
of his oommoa-^lace books compiled ia IIW, 1789, 
and 1737) are said to be remarkableproofiior a dS^ent 
accamuhction ot knowledge. To «a^ of them are pri^ 
fixed the significant words, Yita sme Ukria mart ett 
- a motto plamly' indicative of the raling ambition of bis 
soul, and of the supreaae value which be set upon in> 
tellectaal enjojmaents. 

With the view of improving his style, hd nadertook 
the ezemse of translation ; and he was so fiir safisfied 
with his proficiency in tl^ accomplisbment, as to have 
serious thongbts of giving a public specitnen of bis la> 
boun in a'verston of Afarcttt Antoninut. He was di> 
verted from bis plan by the work suddenly appearing, 
executed by another hand, at OlMgow. 

He did not, however, intend to limit his deatrea to 
the praise of eloquent wnfing ; bnt aspired to die ho- 
nour of instmi^ng and delighliog others by his tongue, 
as well as his pen. It was with this design, that, dniing 
the latteir yean of his education, he bectune a member 
of a socie^ of persons, who met together 'te ivprova 
diennelves in ^ baMti of spepking. Clubs of tlib 
description, when they are«compos<^ o^jpMn of liberal 
attainments, and gotmt^ Jqr jndictoa)|, iagtda(ti^, 
very gready iaciili^ die study at which duj profess 
to atea; but 8aii|||at theigtienunh and pMl^Ihe re- 
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fortune to become associated with several persons of 
eminent ability; a collision with whom would necessa- 
rily inspire an ardour of emnlatimt, and giv^ a lively 
impulse to all the faculties of his mind. He had* two 
powerful reasons which would impel him to cultivate 
the art of oratory : these were, the nature of his intended 
profession, and the constitution of the Scottish church. 
The congregations, which he was hereafter to address, 
had not been accustomed to listen to preachers whu 
read their compositions from the pulpit ; so that it was 
necessary, if he wished to teach either with facility to 
himself, or benefit to others, that he should acquire a 
habit of calm self-possession, and a power of quickly 
arranging his tlioughts, together witli a copiousness of 
language ready at a moment to clothe his ideas with 
suitable expressions. The popular constitution of his 
church would lead him also to consider the advantage 
of being able to deliver his sentiments with promptness 
and vigour. In the general assembly which meets every 
year at Edi^urgh, and which consists not only of a 
great number of the clerical order, but also of many 
eminent laymen, an extensive and honourable field of 
discussion would be opened, iu which no one could 
distingxiisb himself without possessing that art, to which 
a great tragic poet* attributes y^^ereign influence in 
the afiair* of men. 

Thoaprep&dby his leami^ and accomplishments, 
Mr. Rohertson was licensed to preadi by &e presby- 
tery of 0alkeith in 1741. lliis (imti^n, which is per- 

nii$^ lit ^ 
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mitted in Scotland, to teymeo, he eouM^^ied b^ll^ 
he had attainted fa&rinentieth year; and ^t 1743, he 
was invested with dte Aill authority of ja ftneat, and 
presented by the eari of Hopetonn, to ^ tivh^ of 
Gladsmuir, in. the county of East-Lothian. ^ 

Other licavy ^uties, besides those peculiar to his sa. 
cred profession, des;olved upon him. He had not long 
been in possession of his preferment, when, by the de- 
cease of both his parents (who died in circumstances 
not at all affluent), a younger brother and six sisters 
were compelled to seek from him all the aid and pro- 
tection which he could bestow. In this painful exi- 
jrenre, he acted with the most generous affection to hi.s 
relations, and with the resolution of a man who is de- 
termined to 8«rifice all coiwiderations of interest and 
obiiTenicnce to the demands of duty. Although the 
value of his living did not ekceed one hundred pounds, 
he did not hesitate to make bis residence at Gladsmuir 
the home for the entire family ; nor did hitj^sisters quit 
his roof, until other respectable abodes were provided 
for them. This generosity was the more commendable, 
as it was purchased by great and pcculiur self-denial 
on his part He had long wished to cement the most 
tender of all ties and relations ; but was restnined^by 
claims wiiich he thought prior in obligation, tall the 
year IT/il ; when he married Miss Mary a lady 

who was his cousin, and'daughter of one pf the clergy 
of Edinburgh. 

At Gladsmuir, iSs time was divided between his ge- 
neral studies and official duties^, It was his custom to 
rise early, devottiig the sweet hours of prime" to his 
hooks and intellectual pleasures, and attottmg the re- 
mainder of the day to his parochial engageinents. On 



fffi: iifFE or 

Suitdays bethongftt h incii^mbeni Upon him to nnder- 
t^e the task of cat^hizing^ as Well 98 {HWimhiiig; be- 
cause from the' 'aatnre of a mixed .cttogre^pilfon, every 
preacher most suppose a previous ImwWge of reli- 
gious principles in the mindof his.hearelS; and if these 
are wanting, he must talk 16 them nnin^igibly, and 
fail of producing any beneficial impreiB^n. 

When the great rebellion broke out in Scotland)' 
upon the invasion of the Pretender, in 1745, our Author 
shewed that he possessed no small share of energy and 
courage, as well as a zealous regardxfor the constitu- 
tional liberties of the state. Horace has ventured to 
declare ;* 

Queni to Helpconene Bemel 
NatceiiteiB plocidd lumine vittbrit, 
lUuni non htbor Ittfanina 

ClonUt pugileoi, non equut implger 
Com dneet Aebrnio) 

Victoreoi ; ooqiM rc* botlko Ddur 
OrMtom fsliit ducem. 

Quod tuwtidai cootvdrril minm*, 

Ott«adet CopitoUv. 

Mr. Robertson’s conduct furnished an exception to 
the physical inactivity of learned men in general. On 
one occasion,** says Mr. Stewart, “ when the capital of 
Scotland was in dai^;eT of Idling into the hands of the 
rebels, the state of public affairs appeared so critical, 
that he thought himself justified m laying aside, for a 
timc,thepacifichabtts6fhk profession, and in quitting 
his parochial residence at Gladsmuir, to join the volun- 
teers of Edinburgh ; and, whmi at last it was determined 
that tlie city should be snirendmed^he was one of the 
small band who repaired to Haddington, and ofimed 
their services to the commander of his miyesty s forces.” 

The church ^ Scodimd, ^ the period whoi Mr. Ko- 


• Ode a St. -I. 
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bertson began to in^Btfereiii the muMgeni^t of ita coii« 
ceni% was in n ^tate^moch confiuuon and insobordi' 
naticm ; ao^batbtBh talent and intrepidity were required 
in die poaonwhot^tbould attempt to lefono its abuses. 
The disturbancos chiefly originated in the system of par 
tronage; which, after many changes in the Scottish 
Icbnrch, was revived in the tenth year of the reign of 
^queen Anne. It was then enacted, tliat the patron of a 
vacant parish had a right to present some person to the 
presbytery, who were bound to ratify the appointment, 
unless any coge^ objection conld be urged against his 
life or qualiflcationS. The law of patronage had always 
been considered such an odious grievance in Scotland, 
that it was openly resisted, and became almost nuga- 
tory. The people had gradually assumed to them* 

I selve<< the privilege of approving tbeir pastors Itefurc 
« they were inducted ; and the popular sanction which 
* was denominated a cn//, was regarded as indispensable, 
and possessing mon; 'authority than the presentation of 
the patron. Thus tlie ciiiircb became agitated with in- 
testine tumults : the mt^ty of the law was disregarded ; 
and the power of the general assembly, which ought to 
have been supreme, was ‘Overawed by the factions and 
the clamours of the people. 

Mr. Robertson determined to resist these dangerous 
cocroachments; to maintain the law of paUxmage, and 
assert the necessiqr of obedience to ecclesiastical rulers- 
it was in the assembly of 1751, that be first delivered 
the sentiments vduch be held iMpecting die polity of 
the church. The cootumacy of a clergyman, who bad 
slighted the decree of a former assembly, became the 
topic of debate: when Mr. Robertson argued that it 
wa-s their duty to vindicate the authority of the court 



na TB« *6* 

by awarding a Buittd>le prinirifwifMii ^iqxin ttw offender. 
Siicl^ however, vrai tbe ^estntii^ th^B^dr 

"the^ ignorance of • j)itlnci|>l^ 

that his modoh ^ iaiifm||rtln|^ voted' 

with him was^dslewigiufifaiit. , 

The anaMMOitoH* which* ii)$t in March of 1752, gave 
him another op^rtunity of reproving dif |iuflillaiiimity 
of his coUeagnes. (.The jmesbytery of Dunf^piline had 
been eiqoined by the commiduon tohetde Mr. Richard- 
son in the parish of Inveiheithing^ The order was- 
disregarded ; and aldiou|fhthis was the second instance 
of disobedience in the same.peraonil^ it was allhwed to 
pass by without any censure. . In %j>aper,' from' which 
wc shall presently ^ve some extracts, Mr. Robertson 
and a few of his friends, seriously protrated against 
such pernicious lenity. ' . . 

Not discouraged by die repulses which he had suf- 
fered, be renewed his arguments in the general assem- 
bly of 1752. On thia occasion, the force of reasoning 
was completely triumphant; for the judgment of the 
commission was rescinded, and one of t^ presbyters 
of Ounfermlide disgraced for contmnpt of legal au- 
thority. . . * . ' 

The abstra^ o| hu reascms for dissenting from the 
resolution of the oOquhission, may be here subjoined. 
— “ The sentence of the. commission was inconsistent 
with the nature and first |Mmciples of, society. When 
men are consid^jjind as individuals, th^ have no guide 
hut theic own miSci^^diBg, and no judge but ^ir 
own ctmscimiTO; but a|.meinben of society, they are 
bound in many instances to fpUow the judgment of the 

• TV jtt ouTjr fcf urn 4^y§ ia ytmt ; but s cawtic« .»f 

tbr mpMm, Iwnfcpr ia <n4cf to wodrrukr 

wlaiem Wik tw ibc tM W i t ly cuabi intaaiiilhli 
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society. together in sociei^, we Cf^ynMiiy. 

advantages w^dchwetmld neither purchase norseeure , 
in a disnvl^ slater 'In consklenition of dieie, wR^Si^* 
seni thnhfeg^tio^^fbr puUic order shall be establish* 
ed^ not hy the {nivate fancy of evety individaal»bat by 
the judgment of.tiie majority, oe- of those with whom 
the society has consented to intrust the legislative 
power. Their jndgmmit must necdlsaiily be absolute 
and 6nal, and their deoirions received as die voice and 
instruction of the whole. As long as a man continues 
ill any society, professes regard for lt« and reaps the 
einoluments of it, he r^iiscn to ob^ its laws, lie 
manifestly acts both a disorderly and dishonest part : 
be lays claim to' the privil^^ gf the socie^, while he 
eontemn.s the authority of it, and by all principles of 
e(|uity and reason is justly subjected to its censures. 
They who maintain that such disobedience deserves no 
censure, maintain, in' effect, thnt foere should bu wo 
such thing as government and ordmr. They deny th^ 
first principles by which men are united .in society; 
and endeavour fo establish inch maxuns as will justify 
not only licentiousness in ecdesiastical, but rebellion 
and disorder in civil, government 

‘‘ The sentence of the cmnmissioo, as it is iubvefaive 
of society in general, id it is absolutely inconristent 
witli the nature and presenration off ecclesiastical so* 
ciety in particidar. We adput that die church is not 
merely a voluntary society, but a society fetomd by the- 
laws of Christ PiRfo his laws we conceive it to be 
most a^eeahl^ foitt order shg^ bp p r e yvu d in the 
external administratioa AC. the ' affitiA of die chutob. 
And we contend, in the wordaof ouroeff/ei«MWi^ faithy 
‘ That there are wme circttqstattccn ooneeming the 
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worship of God, and the government of tlie cdmrch, 
common to human ^tions and societi^ vrhich a^ to 
be ordered by the Ug^t of nature, and Chtistian pru- 
dence, according to the general rdles of the word, 
which are always ^ be observed.’ It is very evident 
that unless die church was sup^rted by continual mi- 
racles, and a perpetual and mctraordinery interposition 
of heaven, it can only subsist by those fondamental 
maxims by which all society subsists. A kingdom 
divided against itself cannot stand. There can be no 
union, and by consequence there can be no society, 
where there is no subordination; and therefore, since 
miracles are now ceased, we do conceive that no church 
or ecclesiastical society can exist without obedience 
required from its members, and enforced by proper 
.sanctions. Accordingly, there never was any regularly 
constituted church in the Christian world, where there 
was not, at the same time, some exercise of discipline 
and authority. If a judicature which is appointed to 
be the guardian and defender of the laws and orders of 
the society, shall absolve them who break their law.s 
from all ceiuure, and by such a deed encourage and 
invite them to future disobedience, we conceive that 
they have exceeded their powers, and betrayed their 
trust in the most essential instance." 

“ Dr. Robertsons system, udth respect to the law of 
patronage, proceeded (as we are informed by one of 
his friends*) upon the following principles: That as 
patronage is the law of the land, the courts of a na- 
titmal church, estabUsbed and protected by law, aud 
^ the .individual ministeis of that church are bound, 

• Dr. Gcoqit UUI, |N(BdpHl of 8l. Maiy’t CoUcg^ ia Uie umversit* of St, 
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in m' ftr as it depends exertions aming^ firom the 
duties of their place, to give it effect; tlmt every 
sition to tlie legal rights of patrons tends to diminish 
that reverence, i^kh all the subjects of a firee govern- 
ment ought to entertain for tiie law; and that it is dttn- 
gerous to accustom the people to think that they can 
elude the law or defeat its .operation, because success 
in one instance leads to grtttcr liccntiousnen. Upon 
these principles, Dr. Robertson thought that the church 
courts betrayed their doty to the constitution, when the 
spirit of their decisions, or negligence in enforcing obe- 
dience to their orders, created unnecessary obstacles to 
the right of patronage, and fostered in the minds of the 
people, the false id^ tiiat they have a right to choose 
their own ministers, or even a negative upon the nomi- 
nation of the patron. He was well aware that the sub- 
jects of Great Britain are entitled to apply, in a consti- 
tutional manner, for the repeal of every law which they 
consider as a grievance. But while he supported pa- 
tronage as the existii^ law, he regarded it also as the 
most expedient luetiiodT of settling vacant parishes. It 
did not appear to him that the pct^lC are competent 
judges of those qualities whicli a romister should pos- 
seas, in order to be a useful teacher either of the doc- 
trines of pure religion, or of the pritu^ples of sound 
morality. He suspected that if the probattOnera of the 
rhurch were tau^t to consider their success in obtam* 
ing a settlement, as d^Mndti^ upon a popular elec- 
tion, nnmy of them would be tempted to adopt a man- 
ner of preaching more calcnlided lb ple|gie ^ people, 
than to promote tiieir edification, thoi^[fct that 
there is little danger to be iqppteliMB|iiid from theabuae 
of the law of patronage, bm ams e tlm presentee muakbe 
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cbpsen irdta amongst thos^^jr^M'tCie chuivli it^f'fiad 
ajp^roved of, and had licensed hs qualified for the of- 
fice of the ministry^ because a’^veaentee^cwnot be 
admitted to. ^ benefice, i^'afl^felevaht charge as %d 
his life or doctrine be Against him; h^use 

after ordination and adipifsion, be'^’^il^e to be de- 
prived for improi^.;;^i^dnet. Wliqp -every possible 
precaution is tons taken tcr pteveitt^qheMfied persons 
from being introduced''iriie^tlfe chlto:ht!^4fr ‘thoto who 
afterward prove nhworthy^^frOfii Hhnathing in it, the 
occasional evib and abhses from wh^h Ho hutnan in- 
stitution is eimn^ted, could not, in'^the opinion of Dj- 
Robertson, bj^ fairly urged as reasona'-eininst the law 
of patronage.’* 

Such are thfe^^ prin&i^llh byL'whhA our Auti^AWas 
guided in ecclesiastiillft afihua; and by the wis^oni and 
consistie^^ of ’ which he- repelled the t^greisioiis of 
popular |^we(v^.bani^^.confu^fih, and gave dignity 
and stottiuteii^ to toe bouniMk of the chinch. 

Whde he Was a z^oos advocate oKa firm and re- 
giillw discipfiai^ he’ shewed faitoself a foe to that puri- 
tanieid iwstmll^/wl^h censnres all the cfaeerfid amuse- 
ments of life, end disdains every polite accomplishment 
of taste. In toe-^ear t757, Mr. John Home, the mi- 
nister of'Athdiftoaford, published thh’ well-known tra- 
gedy of DoQ|^: dik act vljltich ga^ as mach offence 
to the Sc^Hpth he hsd i^lated'one of the 

great oolnminds of toedectSogue, fbe same body, 
who, a little before, sci^mft hnve.toc9r 

autoorbll opposed l^d d^^led, toonght H an-napar- 
donabh^offemee against . sdemni^, that 

ai^ <ff-toetr 1l|fite||tff-dumld gtva coontenance to toe 
imnsmnents of Mr. Robertien displayed all 
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his ml and eloquence in defendii^, lf^ Home, and 
his friends who had ventured to be pitaent at the per* 
formance of the tradjiedy. He declared that he saw no- 
thing repugnant tofrmpuri^ ofC^iatianity in writing 
a play was not the vehi^' «ny vicious senti* 
hients; aodHUioughhehad ne^ entered, nor intended 
to enter, a thea|re, he did imt titink that all clergymen 
were bound to observe the samh rigid Self-denial. It 
is to be obaervedf that our Author had promised bis 
father never to be present at any theatrfcal performanoe, 
and that he scrupnloudy tiered to h^ word. This 
circumstance might give weight to his arguments, be- 
cause. it was obvious diafin exculpatii^ Others, be was 
not contendic^ fora licence virhich he wished to enjoy 
himself. Upon tbe Wholc, it is believed that his opi* 
ni<m had great indnence b softening die sentence upon 
the offenders. Mr. Home resigned his living ; and as 
to tlie gentlemen who accompanied him to ^ the ob- 
noxious amusement, some were only reprove^and one 
or two suspendiiid for a short tim^ 

Although Mr. Roberiaon had ^uiy religious duties 
to perform, and although he nevei; debarred himself 
from the j^easures of society, hit esMy tastn for litera- 
ture had not been permitted to langnkb. The first 
performance, by which he aspired to the fome of an 
author, was the histoiy of his own country. , Some 
circumstances mlative to the process of thb, work 
are preserved m the following lettefi, writlim.by Mr. 
Robertson:—* 
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Tq Sib. David DAiRWAfPLz;' (Lord Hailes). 

SIB, Gladsnuar, Oct. S2. 175S. 

1 INTEND to emjploy some of the idle time of this win- 
ter in making a moK dOigent mquiry than ever 1 have 
done, into that period df Scots history from thn iieath of 
king James V. to the 'death of queen Mary/ I have 
the more common hi^ries of tha|^< time, such as Bu- 
chanan, Spottiswood, and Knok, but there are several 
collections of papers by Anderspn,' Jebb, Forbes, and 
others, whibh I know not how to come at. I am per- 
suaded you have most of these books i^yoiir library, 
and I flatter myself you will be so go^ as to allow me 
the use of them. You know better ^at books to send 
me, and what will be neceaary to give any light to this 
part of the hjb^Ktiy,^‘^baii 1 do what to ask ; and mere- 
fore I leave the particular books to your own choice, 
which you'll ^ease order to be given to my servant. 
Whatever you lend me shall be used with much care, 
and returned with great punctuality. I beg you may 
forgive this trouble- 

I am, WU great respect, &c. 

To THE Same. 

sm, ciatoiiir, Jit^Ni.lTW. 

I HAVE got forward to dm;^ear 1660, and as it 
will be hnpossible i^r me to steer through Gowrie's 
conspiracy witfarntymr guidBiice, I must take advan- 
tage or'the fHendly 6^ you was pleased to make me, 
add apply to you books and papers as you diink 

to be necessary foe lay purpose. I would wish to give 
an accuxp||a"aiid rational, account of the matter, but not 
very minute. >ti my posseasion.Oilderwood s 

MSS. and all dte coaunon printed bistories; but I have 
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neither lord Cromartjr s tLCconnt, nor ahy other piece 
particularly relative to the conspiracy. I beg yon may 
supply me with as many as you can, and direct me to 
any thing you think nay be. usefnl. The papers you 
are pleased to communicate to ine, shall be shewn to no 
human creatiae, and no farthn use shall be made of 
them than you permit My servant will take great care 
of whatever books or papers you give him. I need not 
say how sensible 1 am of the good-will with which y<m 
are pleased to instruct me in this curious point of history , 
nor how mu(di 1 expect to pro8t by it 

1 ever am, &c. 

To THE S^ME. 

SIR. JEJUhtffk, Km. 8. I7»S. 

1 HAVE taken the liberty to send you cnclosotl a 
preface to my book, which I have^ust nost written. I 
find it very difficult for a man to speak of hitnsclf with 
any »leccncy, through three or four pages. Unluckily, 
1 have beeu obliged to write it in the utmoStHhurry, 
Strahan is clamouring for it 1 think it was necessary 
to say all in it that I have said, and yet it looks too like 
a puff. 1 send it to you not only that you may <lo me 
the favour to correct any inaccuracies in the composi- 
tion, hut because there is a paragraph * in it which 1 
could not presume to publish without your permission, 
though 1 have taken care to word it so modesdy, dwt a 
man might have said it of hiniMd£‘ Jk» | mnstsend off 
the piaiace by to-morrow’s post,':I au|st beg fiivour 
that you will return it, with yd||ot«ii»aAs, to-morrow 
morning. I would wish, ifposmlc, thatl had tinw to 

.shew ft to Blair. . . 

I am, wiUi ^Qtaat taqiec^ &c. 


Sir IHrid 
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The History lof Scodand published bn. the Ist of 
Febniaty, 1759, .and the .eacomtams which were be- 
stowed upon it, were {m>mpt, wane, and nmversah Dr. 
Warburton, vdio was too acate. to be deceived, and too 
proud to flatter, wrote the flfllowing tenns to Millar, 
the publisher: — “I have received and lea^ widt great 
pleasure the new Histofy of Gotland, -ud will not wait 
for the judgment of the public, to {fronoUnce it a very 
excellent work. From the Author’s apperent love of 
civil and religious liberty, 1 suppose, that were it not 
for fear of ofience (which every wise man ifthis situation 
would fear to giv^^ he would have spoken with much 
more freedom of the hierarchical princqdes of the infant 
church of Scotland.” 

Mr. Horace Wafpole wrote to the Author : “ Having 
flnisbed the flist volume, and made a little progress in 
Uic second, l eannot stay till I have finished &e latter, 
to tell you how exceedingly 1 admire the work. Your 
modesty will make you, perhaps, suppose these are 
words of compliment and of course; but as 1 can give 
you very good reasons for my^l^probation, you may 
believe that I no more flatter your performance, than 
I have read it superficially, hastily, or carelessly. The 
style is moat^^ proper, and equal; is very natural 
and easy, exe^t now and then, where, as I may justly 
call ill, jpm ate. fiotnfd to tramlate from bad writers. 
You will agree widii^Etir, that an historian who writes 
firont odtnr andioritiea, cannot possibly aJwnys have as 
flowing a a^e;nBanJttdu>f whose narrative is-dictated 
tiNNn his own loiewhidge. Your perspicatty is most 
hea»tifuli^yoar^*alatioo ahraw interestiiig, never lan- 
at^cwhavewatyeaCraordinarily nnitedtwo merits 
ve^4ifbcukteherekencil«l. I mean, didi^l^gfa you 
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^ 1 ., * 

lia^ fonned piem of iafinmiation, 

eneh^pf wlm^ woiAi^Ae a m^mmIs iMBiotrKjret&e 
vhole tt lnitM',o»'into oswnmntetTup^ itoiy. I 
'SMoiK jaUf l.vatae mpi^oRthe fintdistiBctioD, eipe> 
taaH^asMr.^uulfiaToindmi^l^adothesaiDeremvlL . 
Too )uM praMfivd A^graviOr «f l^utdry witboot any 
fonaali^, and yon Mwe ttBW, aToidad what 

1 am BOW nmningitt^aBtidian and concoltt in short, 
Sir, I don’t know wh^or w:hid>.history iawiittmiwith 
more excellence; and erhmJLMf thi^ yon may be 
sure I do not'lrigat yonr im^arlialtty. . Bnt^ Sir, I will 
not wonnd your ha^inlaoia w^eiemninma; yet the 
public will force yon to hear them. I narmr know justioo 
so rapidly paid to a work of so dep and o^ous a kind ; 
for deep it is, and i^Binst be giwd sense that could 
penetrate so far into hun^ natniie, opaindering how 
little you have been conversant with dni trorld.'* 

Tlie following pasaageo are ftom the lettect of Mr. 
David Buroe, addressed to owe Author: *'¥ba have 
very good cause to be satisfied with the ncoeas of your 
History, as far as it cai;^e jttd|^of ikomaibw weeks’ 
publication. 1 bave not heard of tula who does not 
praise it srarmly ; and wme I to'em||nerate iliose 
whose sufliniges 1 bave eithm* heard in its &vottr, or 
been told of, 1 should fill my let^ sH^ el»t ofnemes. 
Mallet told me that be w»s sure 
msa ci 4 >^ble; of^odti^peini% .^Itcnm 

will haeeJt di^;j|6u wm edmnmlid'fmil^ 
it impossible n<seseIttnnt es l 8M| 3ipB«ciBi^ .to .pro^ 

duoe 8nch. i |i i | |n i yt .-"^faiee’;^ .t^‘j ^ ^ 
this subject, I eed^hel^ i|i^ei|l4 iniik your 

ears as much esimt iB«ien flMe t piroi es, ^ . 
ttpeated, praises of Sqpdodii.. 

t 


vot. I. 
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Dr. Douglas told me yesteiday^^.tlu^ lie had semi Has 
bishop of Norwich^ who had just bought the book from 
the high commendattons he heard of itfreom Mr. Legge. 
Mallet told vote that lord Mansfidd is at a loss whether 
he shall most esteem the matter or the s^Ie. Elliot 
told me that being imcompitmy with Ghecnrge GbenVille, 
that gentleman was speaking loud in the same key. .Our 
friend pretended ignorance^ said' he knew the author, 
and if he diought the book good for any thing, would 
send for it and read it. Send for it by. all means (said 
Mr. Grenville), you have not read a better book for a 
long time. But, 'said Elliot, 1 suppose, although the 
matter may be tolerable, as the author was never on this 
side the 'TareedtiQhe wrote it, hmustbe very barbarous 
in die expression. By no means, cried Mr. Grenville ; 
had the audior lived all his life in London, and in the 
best company, he could not have expressed himself with 
greater elegance and puriiy.^ 

In short, Mr. Hume' declared that the merit of the 
work was so great, diat there is scarce another instance 
of a first performance being aoi near perfection. The 
praise of this gentleman, we believe to have been given 
with sincerity : far though he had occupied the field of 
historical Came before our Audior, there seems not to 
have existed any bitterness of literal^ envy between the 
two wsiiBrB. ShOrdy affer die pnUication. of the first 
worii'of Dr. Robertson (for dmt now becomes his tide), 
Mr. Hume gave to die world his H^iy' of the House 
of Tudor, coi^ritiBgj of neoessity, an fipcoinit of Scot- 
tish affsirs in the reign ofqueen Maiy; lo that the two 
authors edibited a trial of strength and ability on the 
same topics of inquiry. Dr. Robertson had expressed 
a wish that Mr. Hume should not write dus'period ; 
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bttt tbe'Jatter daclued tint lie eoold not oMifily .witk 
hie deeire, whhoot adbandouDg die achoBe of EngUih 
history in which he hiMhpioeeeded *6 far : suhaequeat- 
ly, he also mnariLed, dieir mutita) coMoladon, that 
their combat was not likdy to make half so much noiaq 
as that betw«Mn Bron^iton and thoone^yed coachman. 
Before publishing, he said, he;, was glad to find that 
they would agree in idniost all the material parts of their 
history ; differing, howerer, in some pmhts ; such as 
the violation of the treaty of Perth by Mary of (anise, 
and the innooeficy of Maiy with regard to Babington's 
conspiracy.* In histoiy, as long as darimess veils the 
past, and prefodioe and pamion obscure the human 
understanding, there wiUremain someuarnttrTtnestioner, 
some interminable subjects, upon which writers will 
never entirriy agree. Without attending to the colli- 
sion of the two authors upon such diqmtcn, we may 
venture to affirm, that in any of the ezoellaices of a 
great historian. Dr. RobertKm need not fearto stand 
the comparison with his countryman, Mr. Hubw. 

The praises of the Hi|)||pry of Scotland Were notecho- 
ed merely by the voices of private friends, who might 
be suspected of partiali^ the pu^^ fully attested 
their opinion of iti merit. A second cdldon was ca lle d 
for, within a month slier the pifolieatktt of Bm- book ; 
and Dr. Rbbtftson lived to aeO nOlesI Bkait|}drteeri 
editions committed 'to th^ press. ^ Tbn pitptdi^ 'of iti 
success (he decl^edt) snipiris^ ifo matt nuwe than 
the Autifor. jyb did not iffifect to tihiift' less of U than 
was natural ^ him who made it; ' and he ncfser was 
much afraid of the subject, which is iotmi fstii i|g to the 

• U Dr. ItrtwU M. iSMUts S Sy Mt. Ss» i sw : 

t bM« *• to. Smhw. 
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£ng^ a$ we^ a« 8cote 

xoccew was aS'Jie^lboked for.;,- Sm<ie .iiie' succ^^ad 
so far ezceeded.lus liop^^^etgpT;^ itf as 

hebadffatta^ m^dy m^&rdet ta.ohtamUf,^dJmd^ 
pot spared to q>eak tratli of all foctiogs god •sects-. '< , 
Altbongh Jie enjojred an amplei diare;'>of tfolt panOr - 
gync aduch a great Atlieniaa* ronsidered the in(»t de- 
lig^tfo} of all acMin<l>i y|rt in his' humble circumstances, 
something more was bofo re<pi^te.hi>d just While Igs 
Scoilflnd was in the press he’*rwoved to Edinburgh, 
and became mkiiater.ofthe Old Cbrey Friars chufchj 
which post would ,1^ foe more plei^ing; ns, his father 
also had possessed it ..In 1759, he vni appointed chap> 
lain to Stirling-cnstle, and foe follow^ year chapiain 
in ordinary to his majes^ for ^fomd. . ^ 1769, he 
was raised to the dignity, ^Jl^ipal oflB^trersity 
of Edinburgh ; and t^o^yeais afterward,, foa ^ bffice of 
hUtorio^her to his hiajesf^, for Scotland (which had 
been extfoct since the time of ijueen Anne),^Vw reviyed 
in his fovour, and a. salary of two himdred p^thds per 
annum affixed to it 

Altlmu^ his circumstanaes were saclCas*in a pres- 
l>yterian 'dergjn^ migh t Ijg^ enominated affluent yet 
some of his ^edds wifoedWsee ^him.in poMession of 
fv riqherWohmMSiti. *W;ifo foisw^tri Sir GilbertEl,, 
and Her ihggested to him 

•church; as foeldlfor ea^ i i |jiwi W fetffiou^ 
ral«dbrii«nofoNi^i^ indigence) 

*cfi^di s h iiii aaa nffir M rfit toraiffy4 fodliright- 


UfUar. oaswaaa, 


]>mis»«KiiT 60 fr. ssr 

iMt ilakt UMi fte lofkidrt 

whiditcDlir: RobfeilMm’li ’haut at Aere h 

little ikwBt A«t hill M(WlMi<«i n%%it bve beett iR»U6#^ 
ed hjrhisclevatKm to the highest aiiKdesiaMcal hoitovfV; 

I® episcopal and pte^yjteriao church iare'eseiiBi>r 
6an| dIHEeiekkI in goietiuDeat^ and W could not make 
Ae chang[e wiAout a'aacr^co.of principle and coosis- 
tency, he wisely (and it is belie?ed ptomptly) declined 
Ae injudicious siAeine of his friends. 

He was content to aggtandise himself by Aat ho- 
nourable species of labour, whkA h^ been Ae origin of 
his reputation ; but his mind *•* ftfr^oine time perplex- 
ed wiA doubts concerning the subject which should 
next employ his pen. Several were proposed by his 
friends, or tegge^ by his own|Bdgineot The subject, 
which In would have preferred himself; was Ae History 
of England ; and it is reported Aat lord CbesterSeld de- 
clared that, in case of his Undertaking it, he would move 
in Ae house of lords Aat public encouragement should 
he given him. He was detemd, however, from eoter- 
ing upon this field by Ip* resp^jt for Mr. Hume, as he 
did not Aittksuchrivahy tobe conaistent wiA file duties 
of friend Aip. Hu Aoug^pi seemed tcrbave been direct- 
ed to Ae Age ifLto the Thah: but Mr, Home rmnhid- 
edi him of the necessity ofheii^yecteil in aO foe anee- 
^Sote$ of ItyUan Utenratare^ nnd of fon di^ppoltyi^f 
acquiring^h knowledge of foe gtyak w^ of srarptwe, 
archifectnte,andilainting,ltyvA^ti^^ was chieey^ 
dtstingttish^ Mr. other «ifojeots, 

hfarted at a HistiMy of foe 

Roman Ea^iie Aider Nerva, IVf^ Afoianb and the 
wUeh, finil olfoi^^Hnces. 

mi^ Imtlledl tlM JSftoiy Mr.HtnneV 
opinion, which is for giwAHrintyottaace, is staled in 
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following ktter, v^icb hag- boon preserved Mr. 
Stewart 

“ I haye.lrequetitly Ihou^t and talked yriUi oar com- 
mon frien^ tile aabject of jonr letter. There al- 

ways occurred ito 'tw several difficsilties with vegard to 
every mibject we 'could propose. TTie tmcient Greek 
History has setreral recommendations, particularly the 
good authors from whichit must be drawn; but this cir' 
cumstance becomes an objection when more narrowly 
considered, for what can you tio in most places with 
those authors but trhhscribe and translate them? No 
letters or state papers jb'om Which ydii could correct 
their errors, or authenticate their narraticm,'^r supply 
their defects. ' Besides^ iRollin is so well wrote with re- 
spect to style, that with superficial people it passes for 
suificienii^^ There is one Dr. Ldand, who has lately 
wrote the life of Philip of Maoedon, which is one of 
the b^ periods. The book, they teU me, is perfectly 
Well wrote ; yet it has such small sale, and has so little 
excited the attention of the public, that tiie author has 
reason to tiiink his labours thrown awayi 1 have not 
read the book,bnt by the size I should judge it to be too 
particular. It is a ptetiy largo quarto. 1 think a book 
of that Nze sufficient for the whole history of Greece till 
the death of Phtiip, and I doubt not but such a work 
Would ha sj ao e s sfa l, notwiflistandiug' all these dia> 
couraging cirCgmstancos. The subject is noble, and 
HoHin is 1^ no means eq«4il to it 

*' I own I like still loss yonr project of tiie age of 
Charles the FilQi. Thaknhjeet js dijj<Hated,fU^ 
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hero, who is Ae Mrfe coBiiexk»j if art eeiy iatoeetiBg. 
A competrot knowledge is eileps^leqmfed of the^te 
and cQDstitatiM of die ODpire, of die serend kingdoms 
ofSpaii^oflmlj, ofdieljOwCouimries; whichatwoold 
be the work of lielf • life to acquire; and though some 
parts of the irtoiy may be entertaining, there woold be 
many dty and barren, and the whole seems not to buve 
any grmit charms* 

“ But 1 would not williogiy start objections to these 
schemes, unless! had something to propose which would 
be plausible ; and 1 shaU mention to yon an idea which 
has sometimes pleased soe, and which I had oner en- 
tertained thoughts of attempting. You may observe 
that among modern readers Plutarch is in every trans- 
lation the chief fevourite of tlie ancients. Numberless 
translattons and numberless editions hare been made of 
bim in all languages, and no translaticHi has been so ill 
done as not to be suooeasftil. Though those who read 
the originals never put them in coAparison ehherwith 
Thucydides or Xenophon, he always attaches more die 
reader in thu translation ; a proof that the idea and exe- 
cution of his work is in the main hiqipy. Now 1 would 
have you dimk of writing modem lives simnewhat after 
Aat mumer; not to enter into a detail of the actions, 
but to mark die manners of the great personages by do- 
mestic stories, by remadcabie suyinga^ ag|l by p generri 
sketch of theiy lives and udventares. You see dial in . 
Plutarch the life ofCsssar may be read inbslfan hour. 
Were you to write the life of Henry thePouVA of France 
after ftrnt orodel, you might piUage all Ae pretty atories 
tu SaByr and speak mofu of his m i stresses than of bb 
b^dea. In alMt% you mq^ |l*Aar Jm flower of all 
modem Idatory in fluB-maaiMr. The r apBatk a Mo popa it,' 
tha kings of Swfflnt* Am great diaco»erear% ^ epm^ 





'qaerora>of.the 
Otters, mig^t fiim^||!<m 

to begm a tow too.' If too y^Bsie'Wj^ Ooccai^il) you 
might compose aibther at yo# leigtizo^ aafSi^ field is 
inexhaairtible, There: are perabn^wl^Oim might 
meet wi^ ih die corners of 'histQ^i,aq-to'qpedC|-who 
would be a-sttbjlTOt of gfitertaiBitWiPt quite unexpected, 
and as long as jmu Itye^ ymi TOi^ ^ye and tecoive 
amusemTOt by such a ^ork. “jl^enyour. son, if fie had 
a talent for hiptoiy, would succeed to the sulje|Ct, and 
his son to him,^ 1 shall insut no fiuih» on this idea, 
because^' if it^ibrikes, jrouz fimcy, yife will TOSily per- 
cdse all its 1ldTaiMiges,:and by jMer thousht all its 
difficulfief .7 


Dr. RobeftsTO was not penuoded to ado^t tlfii. tempt- 
iro proposal, although it ^ certain t^ if he had, com- 
pfied, he migh^ by his gfodt ialent and industry, haye 
produced tnany f<^&mes more fydl fif engaging Tariety 
and instruotiro than apy thii^ which we possen in the 
whole sphere of literature. H^'subject uppn which he 
at 1^ determine^ wps the History oTCharles the Fifth, 
which compyrileiMbe.mbst grand ss^ eventful period in 
the a flair s Modern j£ur(^^, tn fiie choice of Ai* 
l»c waa-aii^m%^ al3liM^1»y its % 

ami at fim same wid^il^ay, ujpon die trusac- 
tkms of foiwg^w^ww. Jjli^ ke 

verts to the tun^and h^hrwhich. hf^ras nUigel tfi 
employ in laat^ nadeil^ menm^ 


dn. 9:09^1^0 N.* 

Fi(&>'iiUliB«di4edf cat ipaMMllMS’ tMat'laborioattr'' 
He apu aot,%iWefer, fl l m wy d by'll^fito^^ 
imry tad; and Iw himself ctni|M|iaBt t» 

oaerco|lie>eTaiy diffical^ of bittoiy, which cais ba mr* 

WholJm fiiHh^ aboaf ioM^ird of hiaOhatlii 
the hb ipindma divMted b^ some powerful io* 
licitafions to i^erfil|e a iiyS)^ of EoglaxHi. These 
cmne fiom iUiutri<Mis.pei|tBon8, sdbose requert alone was 
a flattering distitictihn,"’aod a aanpliahibc with it ap- 
peared ^ost a duty. Lord ^theart 'wrote to assure 
him that his had expresaed a wish to see allis- 

tory of ip^and by Ins pen, and diat k>rd Bute had pro- 
mbcd that every source of ibformadbn, which govern- 
meat could commandi would be opened to him ; and 
that great, laborious, and extenme as the w«th must be, 
the encouragem*^ should bh. proportioned. The p^ 
posal was very a^greeab1e*to Dr. Robertson's incliDa- 
tions, and his scruples ibout interflSring in Mr. Hume's 
province seem to have subsidea. He consUeied that 
his friend’s HMc having been published several years 
before uiy work Of his own on the sapie subject could 
appear, would afar^y have assumed'Rs due station in 
. tl^ literary wofld. Betides, flieir manner of viewihg 
die same topics was so didarent and peculiar, diat (as 
WM the esse m thmr last books) qpeh might 'have his 
own partfsans, and m^Adn hil ownjrank, Widiout hi>^ 
juiing dm odtenStifl there iveite<dtstecleso{q>o8tng ar 
scheme, vHiich'fai many reqmets appeared most deOiv* 
aUa ftie^ hisBiit^^ and Hot dm mtlkwi^-whose annats he' 
i^to^laiddtte. *AiishlenCaht£olMllQn(whkhseem 
iiji# jfr bif 

aiatt- c^ i mniii l mlueown will s e, aadtreuMprobshtr 
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he^MKHimpanud wHh^iittnda^le dindnuttagtt to kis 
family j ke was unwilHng akp to' relinquish the work 
which he had in hand, and 80"mu<^ labour as 

he had bestowed upon the Hutmy of C^les the Fii^. 
At last, for r^ftsA)^ which base been precisely as- 
certained, the inteattOB .of writing the English History 
wes abandoned. Mr^ Stewart conjectures, thatsonie of 
the causes which led to this detemination might be the 
departure of lord Bute out of office in 1764, which 
made it necessary to open an arrangement with offier 
persons; the delay also which arose in the completion 
of the Spanish History, occasioned bykis duties in the 
church, his avocations as 'principal of the univmsity, 
and die deep and extensive ramifications of inquiry, 
which were multiplied upon him in the progress of the 
Emperor s Reign. 

In 1769, ten years after the piffilication of his Scot- 
land, appeared the History of Obarles the Fifth, with a 
dedication to the king, and a. preliminary volume, con- 
taining a luminous review of the progress of society in 
Europe, from the subversi^ of the Roman empire to 
the beginning of the sixteenUi oentury. The public 
had expected this WOTk with the most mtease curiosity, 
and its merit was found perfectly ooauaensurate to the> 
expectations, not only qffj^it and superficial readers, 
but also of die most hititoed and jodicious. The cri- 
tioal journals of’fi^day <mnciijcred witiidbe exfwessions 
of private frieiit^k^ in recording its exceUenoe 
at the presenkdhoe, whmi the ftrvo«^«of snqprise is 
'abated, and thests is aothhig to.gtve ai^ kias of pon« 
tiidity to the judgnaeirt, it wilH bear the most ligideKar 
saiiwtion, and be pronosneed ky ike; ftaaMi as eqpkl 
y> ^ BMSt poffiet h as^ i M c si ptdMh i artn w ii , in grandeur 
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of dettgn, and die Idiovr «A^kin with-whidi it is 
executed. 

Tlie following oomtnei^atioii is (tom Hr. Hume : 
“ ^ fo* yoftorday frmn fii^rakan abont thir^ sbeelaof 
your History, to be sent over to Sus^, and last night 
and this morning have mn-them over with great avi* 
di^. I could not deny myatdf the sathfactioo (which 
I hope also wi8 not displease you) of expressing pre- 
sently my extreme approbation of them. To say only 
they are very well written is by far too faint an expres- 
sion, and much inferior to the sentiments I feel : they 
are composed with nobleness, with dignity, with ele- 
gance, and with judgment, to which there are few 
equals. They even excel, and, 1 &iok, in a sensible 
degree, your History of Sorrtland. I propose to myself 
great pleasure in bei|ig the only man in England, during 
some months, who will be in situation of doing you 
justice ; after which you may certainly expect that my 
voice will be drowned in that of the public.** 

In another letter the writer of die History of England 
(dwerves that the success hf Charles the Fifth had an- 
swered his expectations; that he who convoaed with 
die great, the fair, and the learned, had scarcely heard 
an opposite voiee, or even whisper, to the general sen- 
droent 

A letter from lord Lytdeton if remarkable for recom- 
mending to Dr. Roberlacm the same plan of historical 
labour as Mr. Hume had feonmly proposed. His lord- 
ship thus writes to our Author. 

“ 1 dflift wonder diat your sense of &e public ex- 
peetstioii gives you some epprsiisarions ; but 1 know 
that the hmlorau of Mary tjoesn of 8eo|i csmiot fail 
to do pist io e to fBpyigteat snhj y t , and aio greater can 








wfio Wj<^uridfed sii,ce the ege^^ift^iariM tliS Fifth 

th«, as ]^«lt^h‘ has' ^e AeJikMit 
of G^e ftnd'Rome. gl^ 

a wnttr ^er t6«ii any ^dier wo^. ABiatidnstiU 
have an ^ual inter^ fa it,- ^ a ^fifade fa th^ 
stranger ’.vhertake^^nstp^^^^ 

™ i^ '^^'^ated by the:gim^ 


pafay of^h^iment and esiitefa/ Jiafansh^ a(&k, 
which made him leas impartial brtfeliis tkmntoymeh 
and the BonwinB in weigr^fatf 


view, 


iiho«e%leat men out 
fag^er, axid pi^tiefll .6 our 

* ' •■• '• 'L'* .' y** '/: 

ir 


, «n3«uiy 01ta« 

^ml.)«en W •towi^a«iV=teii(. WW 

««o,i. epoD tM«,--»lS ,iuid& you to ai PM. 
>^*1110?* iki u ^ gi^ offigrtoii'’ ^ ^ 
The imUfcitiju jiir:CI«urlli iaih riMi'Mi.-t. oreni 


^ xixn^enidQ; as said 

a imm, which Oou^'^^iia 

meritnf dte Itrotk.aind^^^ i'^ ~* *- *- 

■tilUgieatiH^I ’ ‘ ‘"■‘ ' 



a^>en.i^ m 
Ht^hoo&ttdem. 



OJI^ |L0B^TJ|j(»N. utx 


erniaem jA|e hM ^ ^V^fjj^opdw 

tsteem. Mai^ cppipi^d^jiiaoiigst 

&e unlbrtoiM^r^of pQ|tg,,^ acw^ for ^ whole 
works Ri^iTed m ^nei^Minrd^ sum which this ituAor 
6 obtained ror <Hie . JS^^jojed a gMwt 

luxe^ffio^of iame lb Rei|it 

of the Emperor appeared,^ Riuu dhooir as sow abat 
Lmidon, bau^ by e,fnitlema& 

.who ^ jifi^ward il^tted a ines^biw oi^ ^^French 
Academy, imd who hm givw » weeskm of sofa i a l pro* 
ductions of the English prest< 

^ The epodu in a hero’s Ufe «k hif^mtdes ^ dis* 
tinctirh marks ie the biogn^jhy edl^a gi^aothoi^ which 
are his publicatirms, are not less important dun^h less 
wstentadous. In 1777, ^r. Roberteon had eoftpleted 
his History of Amcgpa, ifhich my be considM as a 
sequel of his Reign^Ountest^^e fifth. In h|i preface 
to the lastonamed work he had remaiked, that fvmy in* 
telligent reador would obserrean omission in his plan; 
which was .ttirt }» had given no account of the con* 
quests Mm^ and Peifi^ or of tike establishment of 


the Spahiah eploniea, in the cmitiamit* and islmidi of 
America, 'tlie hirtoiT of these etdats be bad or^nal|y 
mtended to relate, at considerable 1ef^|th. I^t^ upon 
a neaier^l^ moftt a^tiTe c m M^ d o ya tion dtis part 
of his he ftw^' , th^' d||8i ls^my ctf j^^l^eir 
1ilrorld,.th» stH^.of sQi^t^.a|||^\|i:afid^t inlmi^''' 
tanta, tbei| maaoeai^e^^ the genras of 
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O<out of.'fStitBi- as-tsisteuiiTCij^is' 'iuente^ Jiuut>fgoif 

duce aaepi9dddditpivpi^^ilatp>^ ^ pnnicipalllPDKic;*; 
They werfe ’^tarried/ fhe^ipih^. ibt’ « s^iittrate -perfDvm^ 
ilnce, and diflctli|ed^7 i his iferttjiy of 

Am^inca^ 

Jn‘ 7 ti 8 siDg 5 v^!ipit^:ji^ tbis, as iip<||B;fthe rest- df 
Dr.>^j^feH»ot^liiwks^ ,tbe^ me moat enji* 

nent nuiit/has been- exereis^k h«w i the 

l^ivilege of .ebjoyiiig the friendship' of ni|a^:6f the 
greatetrt literaiyJcWdctEars of thbdt^; and^he praises 
whicb they have besto^fid^upon him, wfrfdbdhtless be 
mbre gratifying ^ lhair sny remhi^.fre|s 

persons of f ess^eoiupicnons ^al^ts. Nor are we^eom- 
pelled, by jugtio6/'|8 w fi^ttently the dae, to make 
large ^^loctions frdat the eulogies of friends and c<m- 
temponl^ ; sinee the m^t of Or. Robertson Was of 
that 8nbil|uitial asd'truiscendent n'lKore, that those who 
praise hindmost highly, ^eidt hhb with most truth. 

For the encomiums of Mr. Hume, wtn> died in the 
year 1776, we ahidl ihbs^tutedtoaeof^ writer of the 
DecUtae and,F«6l df the Rician “When I 

ventured,** aifji'Mr. -Gibboa, in a letter from Paris, 

“ to a^iSipoei^^ ehadcter of hutorian, the hint, die 
most n*t|i>il»-bdt^t.&^ saaM thae dmtnost jaabitions 
wish whidr i enterttdied, wait to deiHve. diil’t^roba*’ 
Uon of:&r. Roberta ia>illll|r^m^ t^dnmaes whidi 
frtcndsh^ uai^^,al)d^W|^j^^ neeeira^- 

rate. I ahidl n<%/tlWM£iEUi .a£!^^>'l^ 
though I cannot eiisij|y .t^^ pleasure 

which i lecmved c^gi% let^ 

from the laiWttigei]^ of 

IVt eatiafii^tt in 

• iWiaw4»^Q£iM'fir^ 
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common widi the poMiCy ho hiigh(||^i bjra 

aeatiiDeiitof a mmoiwiMBoi jnt^6aiiM^««Ai^ 

I riiall often whiipw to 1 hntra Ita iiiiiM 

gree obtained the erteon wntw whom iodndrh^ 

“ A ^ort excormm which 1 have i||||de to dth^plece 
during &e summer numths, Kis oocaribned somO'deh^ 
in my reoeiring your l^ter, and will ]merent n^ from 
poesesring, tdl mi^ retvprtt,'lhe cof^-of yonr History, 
wliieh yon so pelttely desired Mr. Strshan to send me. 
But I have already gratified the eagavness iny cu« 
rionty and impatience; and though I was obliged to 
rattnin the booh much sooner than 1 eOiUd have wiriied, 

I haae seen enough to oonvince me dwt the present 
publication will support; and, if possdde, aztend the 
fame of the author; diift die matwials are m^ieetad 
with care, and arranged With skill; dmt tho|m>|^e|S 
of discovmry is displayed widi learning and perqpiouity; 
that the drageia, die achieremaots, ahd the Tiews of 
the Spanish adrenturars. are related with a temperate 
spirit ; and that tha moat original,perha{» the most<euri* 
oos poftioa of huttiep manners, is at length rescued ftom 
the hands of sophists and dcclaoB^va. Lord Stonsont, 
and the few in Ais ci^dtal who hatre hsd an o{g>oitp> 
nity of perusing the History of Amerieu, unaoimoudy 
ooneur in die same sentnnents r yomr woih Is already 
heemne a ^vourite sobject of eop ye y ticsi, and M. 
Snasd is repeated^ pressed, in nty/hmirii^, to fia dm 
dme when his translation will appear." 

Tbo fbOowittg -rduable le ttei v preserved by Mr. 
Ste w a rt, H ftum die doqpMsyutaMdta edthraled Mr. 

Diifiai* 

“ I ata parfe c djr sem^de of iftteyeiy Altering dis-’. 
dnctian I hi^ iacmvedi m yolta IIAdctng me worthy 



iiu|naot), 

a'&vottr.^: Btrf; lify 
gat^;^^:|roa„ij|fe 
8|ll^ men. 




deito UeuddefaCHti]^ 
of BD gredt 
'6iiljp%b'^4w- my obK- 
my duu^, if 1 ^-. 
I'^Ose of brottgb't 

, « timporfatot 

busiae^Uk'mej / 'f / S^d’aoi^ Arav^b )^r 

iborl.-«t dbe^bii'esA at dmeJ thonglir^flW^e 


'ba^'for 

lie/ lilitt d>r^diif gj^t^t aatis- 
1 , alii die biid|j^I«n of 

tiOa/ I‘Jtwre ^qpceii^ ^eiioo^^oiir ii^^amble^ 

has -l^cm d^tte which was -so naiutally ^ 
be^ei^|j|||ted f)^ iuidiie^f die Histoi^^f S||ptlaiid, 
and On^ Aga*^, Charles the Bifth. I believe few^ 
boeln hi^doi^ Ihen'^l^, tbwar^ clearuig up 

daric points, correcting eiedfS, ahd r^ovhig pr^dices. 
You have too the ^rb se^et Of rriundlH^ian interest 
on anbjects thaifaOTh c^lien faeen‘tr<^dg^nd » vShich 
<eTery ^&g ^fi^h^^^dfhed niiilijii^ie appealed to 

have beiM c<Hi8«ntte4'.' di 

yporP 

att^ not preripjisly app si aa d 'of-4he 

on die finv 

jpidMd M mdtMiii 

«•»' ’ ' J. ._ 

Th^iigNiat a£ 
We 
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need no looigcir go to kii||qQ^l|ta^ it^ stage* 

nnd peziod*, Hirtoiji^ tci iH|Mf>t w^ ‘ louldlk » 

but a poor inirtnute. • Vl||||Nte E^^piiMtiOan^ tbe 
Greeks childrm we may call^dMtn dul* 

dren; and so we may cpU iJl fj^**°* i^<dl3pare 
aUe to traoo dm p>OgiW^<^*a^lle^^|y ^idiin diatr 
own gi^ tna|||^ ma^’o d% 

oiiraged.at.oa^^«iidrdii^mniistat(| or gtmdSaoa of 
bubarisatf oadao mofe of rdfeenient, wbiek we have 
notat tbenarnemommnndm’ournew: the vitay dif> 
ferent civiti^ of EuiOpe and China ; the barba|ibin of 
Peni^ and Abyuinia; the ernt^ manners of 1W* 
tary/bnd t^Ai^ia; the savage tbUe/^ North Ame- 
nca, and of New Zealand. Indeed, you have niade a 
noUe yae the advanta^ fou hi^ had. have 
employed philosophy to judge qd mennem, from 
mmmeni you have drawn new rescnirces for {^iloM^hy. 

I only dunk, that ip one or two points, you have hardly 
done justioo to the savage character.**.. 

The BisUMy of Apiprica, aiil%^ as the Age of 
Charles V., was^ranslated into thn^^ language, 

by M. Suard ;^and Dr. B nb ert top’s wod(* being disse- 
minated abroad, obtained for h&n seyerfl hohoorable 
notices from, foreign nation*. The ^mtiih people, as 
being priiifeipa% indd)ted to his talents and caadonr, 
led thefwey. “On the 6di of Aug^ ITTTt he w»s 
unan^nously elected a ntMol^ of ^ thtyid Aendomy 
History at Madridj;inmstiimm]^^t^^ 
of the indss^'y care wiA.wlii^h he>bas sfldi^ 
iko stod^pf %aiMh history, aadas a, l oeo mpe nia for 
bis aseiib in 

and s pr e od . the ImbtBc^ tif tf ipfeicd^ od w i trie* ." 
in 17d^ o nmiiai^ iioooiik was coa i erio d tqBon him ty 
voi. I.' d 




Sk^ces atl^ PatertM^ > 

RllB8^ ctnicon^YJ"^ bod^ «n4 

te8ti^J^:wani|;;ad]iiiS^^ gfeal 

merit. Tht folio'll;^ ioti^gem^ |oilbn(<iqKa^d by 

tbe priiieo^.any 

‘^Your riirtpiyflCAiiwtic* WeSiec^^e^ 
by berilspcrisi attj^,;witb sii^ar |tok* <rf,a|q^ 

batioife Ail youE^iuatoriciJ prodQctipnaWTe.l^^ 

fafbririte parts of reading. N(rf 'l«6ing do^ 
me &e bonoiii^to con'vpae wi1b :me .npon'\b^|toqpiotd 
composition, she mentioned you wi& particuW 4»* 
tiactic^. and with admiration 'of that sagacity 
and dia^^nment dispUyed by yo« .in painting the bu- 

mananihd aod character^ as diversifi^ by the various 
causes d)t^ operate upontt, in those eras and statas of 
somety ^ whiidi..jlbur siilyect lld tyou to treat. - She 
assigned ^ ^ pladb of W ]ty)del in that species of 
composition.,, w to tiia’^toty,<^C>lu^^ y.>'atM» was 
pleased to ^d,^* G’ol fe detmmu 

oopW*? ^ ki$$ejamm4 k ^*dp«<i««Wre* 

ment Je prkf^^yobtme* 



eatidisb. 
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— • ^ ~ T1 * 

em il'orid. 

lijredjial., 

|iieool<Mi|^1[f9n4 

wwceyitt^ a 

ewtii^ IbfBii ^ poltef ^ IhDi, #1|e4 «xyM m 
lodgM^emad ii4#»intertsrtii.^.^ 

«y for timei «f gnibi „!«« 

«^ld lad the ilAdie «,a. iritit gf«4«%npar. 
tiairty v4 b^ vdatm$Mi tad hit pnnciptl ftiendt 
coQfin^ him ia the mointion of iati^iiir t pause for 
a littfo, until ^ thoald^ be kaotbln «|tm mtnma the 

cptoninlfe^t would tuhtide. He, iildeud, coam. 

^ted hliiiWf that kbrnmerfoal Hirtoiy jl^ 
^Mahed hefon the mptuM j u utay pltaeibli^!L>iMf’ 
which he would htUB entided to form, Imtt hatu 
beeauoatrtdiefad byaaWiueBt ev^.* He ptooeed- 

ed to ^OfigbaJ pl^ ttld'i^ hi, id^re 
the Hitfory of T|i|iiita 10 foe |r|ibt60|; tad lb Hit. 
toiy of New Eai^ to the ybr 1^: ^ Utese 


hii^ pip«B^t|^ death ; and fadag 

^tudptp^foai^Ofhiliife^ 
hshedb^hie ioii; ,; ^ 

• ib^raMoChat^^i^^ 

<k. Haa»«rai«iBriirib, 
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and to have thou^t apon his materi^s. The fdlovring 
year, however, -ms resolution was altwed, and Mr. 
Gibbon hinted at another subject. “ 1 remember,” says 
the author of the D^line and Fall, “ a kind of engage- 
ment you had contractedf’to repeat your visit to Lon- 
don every second year,'' and I look forward with plea- 
sure to next spring, when your bond Will naturally 
become due. I should almost^ hope that you would 
bring with you some fruits of your Itshpre, had I not 
been informed that you had totally relih'quished your 
design of continuing Mr. Hume’s History of England. 
Notwithstanding the just and deep sense I must enter- 
tain (if the intelligence be true) of our publie loss, 1 
have scansely courage enough to blame you. The Want 
of materials, and the danger of offence, are two formi- 
dable obstacles for an historian >^ho wishes to instruct, 
and who is determined hot to betray his readers!. But 
if you leave the narrow limits of our island, there still 
remain, without returning to die troubled scene of Ame- 
rica, many subjects not unworthy of your genius. Will 
you give me leave, as la vagim^and indigested hint, to 
suggest the History of die Protestants in France : the 
events are hpap<;ptant m diemselves, and intimately 
cmnectedlddi the grmd revolubons of Europe; some 
*of die boldest or, most amiable characters of modem 
times, the Admiral Coligny, Hm^ IV., &c. would be 
your pecutw. heroes; fhc nudeiiels are copioi|B and 
audientic, and <md ' die objects appear to 

stand at dial justdisdmee which excites cariosity, vrith- 
out im^ni^ng paimpn. l^Ciise the fteedom,‘and weigh 
■*dw merils' (if i^y),of this pn^epd.’* 

J||b. G^hbcaVjragged^ aildpt^ : and, in- 

al| litetary^|«c^^ seemjiir a com^erable pe- 
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riod to have been excluded from'^thtf iiund o| our Au- 
^r. He preferred deroting ilia hours to professiofid 
duties, sad to the iiiteUectiud delights of readiiig and 
convemation.. He might jusUy consider himself entitled 
to a respite from the toil of tire press, oh account trf the 
extent of his former labours, die case of his circpm- 
stances, the establishment of his fame, and the recrea- 
tJon, which a constitution at sixty would require, after 
severe effort, of mental labour. He gave, however, one 
more proof before his death of the vigour of his'^ts, 
and the depth of hb research.^ In 1791 , he appeared 
before the public for the last time, concluding his his- 
torical career with a DuguuUhn concerning Ancient 
Mia. His own account of the origin of this work is 
that he was induced to undertake it » from the jremsai 
of Major Rennells Memoir for illustrating his map of 
Indostfin. Thi.s suggested to him the idea of examih- 
ing, more fully than he hod done in the introductory 
book to his History of America, into the knowledge 
which the ancients had of that countiy, and of con.si- 
dering what is certain, w^t is obscur^ and what is fa- 
bulous, in the accounts of it which they have handed 
down to us. in undertaking this inquiry, he had ori- 
ginally no other object than liis own amiiw»m ,.n( and, 
instrucUon ; but in carrying it on, and consultibg with * 
care the authors of antiqui^, some facts hitherto unob- 
served, and many which had not been examn^d with 
psoper attention, occurred ; new vicwa„ opened, his 
ideas gradually extended, and became more interesting ; 
till at len^ ^ imagined, th^ the re^lt of hu re-' 
searches might prove amush^ md instructive to others." 

The leaifi^ geografOierj, whore work gave rise to 
Dr. Robeiition's, Itirerally aanowledseck ' 
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his sentuneo^ of <«{>prbbatfoii, which oor Author 
w^s much 

Part ot a LbWjeb MaJoA Rxnwell 

TO Dr. RohEi^Tsoir. 

' 

“ Af Tlkn^eading your bhok twicb, I ihay with truth 
say, that I was Uever more instructed or- amused than 
by die pera^el of it;' for hlthough a gf;^ part of its 
subject had long been retolring in my mind, yet 1 had 
not been able to eoncenWate the matter In 'the manner 

J- t 

you have done, or to make the differei^ parts bmtr on 
each other. \ 

“ The subject of die Appendix was what interested 
the public gready,‘ and was only to be acquired (if at 
all)' by die study or perusal of a great number of dif- 
ferent traetl'; a task fuM to be accomplished by ordi- 
niry readers^ Itgiv^'me unfeigned pleasure to have 
been the instrumehlt of suggesting such a task to you ; 
and I shall fefloct with pleasnr^lluriog my life, ^at 1 
shall travd ^own to posterij^ wii^ yoh ; yott,,ia your 
plade, in the great 'r$ttd of h^tory, whilst I keep the 
tide-piUh of geography.”'—— . ' ' 

RoberHon was Mbi^ not b]%Jby dm curiosity 
of the investigation'CQnoenung Indi% bnt|^ by moral 
motives of .a.f^jRlperiair^ture^ whicl|t^?mre' suitable 
to his age and sanity of bit funetia^^and which 
on^t irw Jnsj^oe to indumiDe. dm MBtiindlte of 
1 )Ib couWMfuielt.' ihad Awl Aji^[>atdiK to his 

lea»^^l^aqti^$^, he" fsautna ‘WfV'duit 'he tod all 

'FtM' fMiwtoting^ 

<d mm of §|iiaMSt«ieis^ 
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Bien. He ent^rtain^ ^ the account 

which he g«?e of die early and of 

India, and of the wondfrful progress of iti inh^itants 
in elegant arts and tue^ science, he received as just 
and well estahUshed, it ihight have some influent u|Km 
the behavuMir of Butoppins towards that people. * If 
his desp^don of their inannps and institutions contri* 
buted^^^ smallest d^rree/ to. render their character 
more,^||iectable, and dieir condition mpre happy, he 
shoidd close his literary labours wHh the satisfaction of 
diinking that he had not lived or written in vain. This 
luminous inquiry respecting India, was begun (Mr, 
Stewart mforms.us) in 'the sixty •eighth year of the Au- 
thor’s age, and brought to a conclusion in twelve months. 

The ^etchofDr. Robertson’s labours in the charac- 
ter of an author being finished| there remain only one 
or two incidents of a general nature which deserve to 
be recorded. In February of 1779, his life was endan- 
gered by the fury of a mob, vrho in order .to express 
their al^orrence of bigotry, committed some of the 
most outrageous acts which render bigotry <|dious. 
Incensed by a proposal to some relief to the Pa- 
pists of Scodand, the populace of Edinburgh were 
guilty of. the most tumultuous violence. As Or. Ro- 
bertson iind approved of the proposed, coociss^ons, lie 
became an object of the Win|OBi^ 'Of thh multitude; 
whom nojdiing but a inailary force d«|tM fircmi vib- 
km aggr^on m im propei^f. wd J^®* . 
outrage he bore with coed resoldlibn tod fiMlhude; and 
part of a speech, ^)dch he ^ foBowing as- 

toB»Wy,gi^ us’a very ftivo#^ ^ ^ 

tnhty,aad iPodaadoa i|1bcIi gpwrofi sendments 
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si 

The first iatimutkm,*’ he declared, 1 had of any 
intention to grant relief^to Ps^ets from die rigour of 
the penal statutei^ |raa in tteWspapets* Though 1 
had observed witb pleasifTe ra^d ^ig^em of libe<^ 
ral sentiments in' this enlightjpMed ago; though i knew' 
that science and, philosc^hy had diffiia^'.the spirit of 
toleration through almost every part c^lSinjppe; yet I 
was so well acquainted with the deep-^^frlOtetUlEinsion 
of Britons to the doctrine* nnd spirit of Pojp^^diat 1 
suspected this OQotion fifr ^ving relief to Papists to be 
premature. 1 was afrai^ on the one hand, '&at the 
liberal sentiments of th^ by whom it was made, 
might indudb them to grant too’much. I dreaded, on 
the other, that^pwt offences might be imputed to the 
Cadiolici o{. the' present age, and exclude them from 
that degree bf indulgence, which I considered as no 
less beneficial to the nation, than suitable to the spirit ' 
of the gosp^. . But when I observed the uncommon 
unanimity with which th<i bill was Carried through both 
houses ; when I saw ministers and opposition vying 
withitiach other in activity to forward it ; when I beheld 
that respectable body who assupe, to themselTes the 
distingpisbing appellation ' of 43li taking the 

lead avowedly in supporting it; when I observed a 
bendh^Ht ^ushops, of whom I may jpstly say, that in 
leamiag^^ decency, of maimers, and m seal for the 
Protesti||trelig^,theylpe not inferior* to my of their 
pKK^^cessmy, co-<p«pting heartily , with the other pro- 
of Hist bill, my cariosity to know farecist^ the , 
natuM. p|(|'1(ixteDt pdnlgmca granted, became 

vmy great Upon pcensihg the itself, aff my ap- 
. preiwnf itpa vanish^ j tb|^rel^ given to Papists, ap> 
peaald todt;|^^ up. toblilffe. 1 By^the shtfutc 
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of last session, no p<^tieal power is conferred on Pa- 
pists. Tbey are not entitled to hold any public office. 
They.can neither elect, nor be elected, nMmbers of any 
^corporation; far less can they choose, or be dboeen, 
members of the Irotue of conunons. In consequence 
(if this statute, an English Papist has not acquired the 
privileges of a citizen; be is restored only to the rights 
of a man. By a law passed in a seasou of jealousy, 
:darm, and laction, Papists were rendered incapable* of 
inheriting property by succesiion or conveyance, of 
transmitting it to others, or of acquiring it by purchase ; 
and the ecclesiastics of that religion, who should take 
upon them tlie education of youth, wc|« to be punished 
with perpetual imprisonment It is these penal- 
ties and disabilities alone, that they are now ivdieved. 
Tlicy may now inherit, they mqy, devise, they BMty pur- 
chase. Formerly they were in a state of proscription 
and incapacity; now they are rendered what ffie taw 
calls per»fur; ciqiable of le^ functions in the posses- 
sion and disposal of their own property. Nor arc these 
concessions gratuitous. Before a Papist can ^joy the 
benefit of them, he must swear allegiance to otw gra- 
cious Sovereign; he must dbjure the pretender; he must 
reject as an impious position, that it is biwful to mur- 
der or destroy any person, under the pretence of their 
being heretics ; he roust declare it to be an unchristian 
principle, that faith is not' to be kept wHh heretics; he 
must dhKdairo the power of the p9pe to dispense with 
the obligation of an oath; he must swear, that it is no 
articte of his fiuth ffiat a pope or eonncil can dlffier de- 
pose princes, or exercire any civil or teai|>Ora] jurisdic- 
tion within this realm: in short, be must giCe every 
security that the roost scrQpukms smxiety could devise,'' 
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to demeao himself s* a and pOnceable subject. 
These slender lights, It ^ao cfut claim or 

enjoy in a sociai st^. aye the ahtount of ^ the 
naghty aytd d^ded bm^ by Papists in 

virtoe of %is lai^. 1 rejoio^in the. temperate wisdom 
of the legiykttt^, and foi^atr, that’a^wejilthy body of 
subjects te England, and h Te^.afumec$^ one in Ire- 
land, would, instep of continuing advene to agovem- 
mmt which treated them with rigour, become attached 
to their Idag and contl^, by the most powerful of all 
ties, gratitude ’ for favours received, and desire of se- 
curing die continuance of tevour, by dutiful conduct. 
With such;view|ofthe salutary effects of the repeal, it 
was impossible 9 pt to vmh that the beneht of it might 
be extended to dte Roman Catholics in Scotknd. 

“ As soon, however, as I perceived the extent and 
violence of die flame which the discussion of this sub- 
Jeet had tdndled>^^€eodand, my ideas concerning the 
expadieteie at this juoctere of the measure in question 
began to idter. For aldiougb 1 did think, and 1 do still 
beUeve, if^'the Protestants in this country had ac> 
qutesited in. ‘the rqpieal.^US..<inietIy as our brethren in 
Eii^lBcd end "ltehuid,'a |ii^ blow would have been 
given to pojperyi^rdte Bkitub dominions ; I knew, that 
n|^le|^efd<Mi,*d^ .eteydBBe^ and dhqiositions of the 
|teop^|fafe^ote< tews 4|made. should be attended to 
'~l;Ninenbe^ diat due of the ivistet men 
of;airtiit^[^tfledaiiteU fltet. he ha^ framed flip^bis fel- 
lbw-oil|MnyiOt,flis bcstte|^ but the best lawitehich 
' rod i l l l feBaiVi 4[-ye«)^^tete d ,wi|k. rov^mtee, tb^ the 

hisiliinimiisi - 
gient'jdie. Israel- 
mtocAftcre Nsi-g^. Even 
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die pr^dioes of Ae people tte, id ay apmioQ, ro^^Mct* 
able; and an indulgent legislataie Ottg^ not minecea- 
sarily to run counter to them. It speared mamfeatly 
to be sound poticy, in An pratont temper of poo* 
pie, to soothe rat^ tlua to irritate dunn; and, bow> 
ever iU'jfounded tbdr apprebenuonartoight be, some 
concession was now requisite, in order to .remove them. 
In every argument agatost^e repeal of the penal laws, 
what seemed chiefly to alarm^iny bredir^n ygho were 
wene to it was the Kber^ wmch, as they supposed, 
was given, by the Mt of last session, to Popish acdesi* 
astics to open schools and to take npon them the pub- 
lic instruction of youth. In order t<j^ quiet their fears 
with respect to this, I applied to h» majesty’s advocate 
and solicitor-general, and by their permission, 1 pro- 
posed to a r&ipectable minister and elder of this church, 
who deservedly possess much credit with the opposers 
of this repeal, that such provisos should be inserted in 
the bill which was to be nwved in parliament, for 
restraining the Popish clergy in this point, Us would 
obviate cveiy danger apprehended. These gendemen 
fairly told me, that, if such a proposition bad bean 
made more early, they did not doubt that it roig^t have 
produced good effects; but now matters were gone so 
far, diat &ey were persuaded nodiii^less would wtisfy 
the pe<^le, than a resolution ^drdp the bill altogether. 
Persuaded of the truth ct w^tluy represented, 
ing die alanti'^^f^pread rapidly bt'^'ee^ qimtter, and 
knowi^ wed ' how hi|perfitod^ 'lraMiiic|||^^^ this 
eofuntiy ate. undttr^o^ in t^ odter pait dBj y islnnd, 
1 conaMoted it as to % belbre Waia)estyV 

setraiils iaLdiMloB;'a fiurstdk ofdbe sintimitiHs ai the 
pedpkiftfieotlaad. Mysta^indtecliiiicb, Itbof^t, 
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entitled me to take this liberty in a matter p^ely ec' 
cleaiastiqal. I pattered that my avowed apprOr 

bation and support of a, loeat^re, which had 

beea,unhapp3y. muph i^i^rntiind niipht give 
some weight to, my. fepreses^laojw.* I informed them, 
that the design? of extendip|g of the penal 

statutes of king Winiain to . Sccmandj' ham^cited’ a 
very general alarii|,: that the spirit of oppiosition to this 
measure spread ampng^ the. king's most loyal jand at- 
tached subjects in .tbwxoi|nby : that nothing would 
calm and appease them, but the relinquisfaing^all 
thoughts of such a ^If:* tihat. the procuring of the in- 
tended relaxation for a handml of^ Catholics, was not 
an advantage to be put in competition with .thg impru- 
dence of irritating so great a body of well-affected sub- 
ject : that if the measure were persisted in, fatal effects 
would follow, and no man, how great soever his saga- 
city mighA be, could'venture to foretell what would be 
the extent of the danger, and what the violent opera- 
tions of an incensed populace : that groundless as the 
tedra of die people might be, it was prudent to cyaiet 
them: and that tlie same wisdom and moderation which 
had induced government. va^xts ago to repeal the 
ecc for naturalizing the Jews, in ccmsoquence of an 
alarm, as ill-grounded, in the southern parts of the 
island, might now to m^e a similar concessitm, from 
indolence to An iwejudice.of the people on thb side 

hi thei^weed’ 

Sux^ has been the tenor of my mtoduct. ^MHule i 
thought jt r^plal of the stated would produce 
good effects, I ^ppo^i^ ji|,ppe^: 
hnd eonsetioences |||^ pgighling in amtin^rwhich 
1 had Warmly approved, I preferred the prddic good to 
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my own private sentrinents; 'I |||in«st}y remonatrated 
against it; and I have the satisfaction to thinJe, that 1 
am the onljr private person (as hu* as I loiow) to Scot- 
land, who applied to^ th^ m poww, in order to pre- 
vent this much dreaded '^^>ea^ which has been repre- 
sented as.the sidrrersioB dt every sacred right for which 
<Htr ancestors contended and suffered.* . 

He made only one.app^nmce more in the tuntembly. 
subsequent to his delivery of this sfli^h'. After May, 
1780, he thought proper to wittdraw from a incetiug,' 
whose counsels he had guided ror a multitude of years, 
widi unrivalled skill, moderation, and firmness. His 
reasons for retiring (imys one of his friends*) were not 
suggested by age, for he was then only fifty-nine; nor 
by any diminution of his inflnence, fbr, in the appre- 
hension of the public, it was at that time as great as it 
had ever been. Probably he auticipnted a day, when 
a new leader mig^t come forward j., and ftiought it bet- 
ter to retire while bis influence was undiminish^, than 
to run tlie risk, in the decline of his Uie, of a struggle 
widi younger men, who might he as successful as him- 
self had been. He had met widi repro^hes from the 
mdi'e violent men of his party, fbr not affji^tmg 
stronger measures than his moderation could approve. 
He had yielded to them many points against, his own 
judguMnt, but they were not satisfied : be was plagued 
wi^ letters of reproach and minonstrance on .a variety 
of topics, ahd complained of the petulauce and acri- 
mony with which they were Written. There was one 
subject whidi had become pairtk^ularly unenty to him; 
die sdieine into which his frimsds had zeatoittty en- 
tered, fbr,i||>phdiaaffiififtttcriptioa to toe confession of 
foito aii^niriniiln. tb» h4 exi)|||ily his re- 

•db «r e« iW. K k. m."w^omi. iwt. 
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toresuMin form; miA-ke clsianed tokiiii*- 
die merit of Ukving prevented foe conteo^awy lrom 
being agiiali^ay^ tuMtaibkesk. - He #a», kcrireVer, 
so m^h hmasiml^Sfo renmosfoitieei^'OA. foe subject, 
that ne mentkriiM diem" aii re^ 

lution to retire. ' 

llie latt^^ yeara of lifo anlioru at- 
tention, to & pmtomlflu^,eeiU^|P^al ,^j^ and in 

enjoying foeetor^ of a coirop^ak^ tmd ftdily eul- 
tivatod mind. coastitatidn, wh^ had firmly sup- 

portefijiim tinder seyere htbours, foe sedentary ha- 
bits. a sfodiouB life,^'«l^bited visible sypuptoiiis of 
decay at foe close of the year 1791> His il^ady eras 
a jaundice, which, by lingiring tt^ks, ika^ieedml in 
destroying foe vi^ur of fiame' which a^ had al- 
ready weaiteni^ The'^otiy {iffj;^^[Kss (d* his disorder 
gavb him an opptRtimitf t^ddfoi^tdy contem|dating 
deafo; atid he waS'edabl^^^hy foe ftie^ of foose 
Christian viitoes, whifo had distini^ifoed his days, to 
view foe^eofoaon . proqpect, with finamess and resigna- 
tien. A dKMi dme before his decease^ he was removed 
^HSNMCjfotuated in foe vicinity of Edinburgh, 
bmi’^aijfoing more healtM^ advanfogerfoaa foe me- 
ti^c^Kiiu can hdast. Onfoedfoof June, 1793, Mr. Stew- 
art saw him (for foettst time) by dm invfodk own de- 
s^: He^^as^foeaefofined to his bed, andfoi articula- 


tifo <dfoe'nMat’ foah^jfeaiiS^ aadf^viita^ He is one 


HeaaMiuemed ftom Afr. l ^ ar art , alast 



. . - V jfodSe' ■’•rorid, his 

Aeesi i i s f eerf W b foiyei jf Jlsfe^ Hiis 

olaiiiHmee ^honour. 
Hie Dr. foiihiShibiafofoi^^ a rare 
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of thcBe great lumuaries, wfaid^#MMgh they may be 
stmneyed on ereiy side, {wesent DotUng Irat bnUisnoy, 
and strike the belKdderwt^Qiimii>gli^4l4talitntian. His 
talents, thoi^ o£dkehig^|t.OTde^'^ not betray him 
into any of those eccentritwis Which oftmi disgracdmen 
of genius'; he never wandered into extravagance and 
paradox, and was neem elaled into arrogance and con- 
ceit. AKcalm and dis<»minating judgment controlled 
all his sentiments, and goided his conduct arith so 
much success, that he was ahl^ in defiance of many 
disadvantages of birth ami situation, to ^obtain im ho- 
nourable eminence in life, and otm of the most splendid 
elevations in the paths of learning. 

Although the requisites of a great historian are very 
numerous, it may be affirmed, that he is not deficient 
in a single qualification. He is diligent *ui collecting 
liis materials, patient in smurching out the truth, ditd 
judicious in discriminating it amidst error and contra- 
dicrion. His relt^ons are given to the reader in a full 
and penpicoous manner, vrithout omissions or redun- 
dancy; diey are connected togetberwith admirable sktQ, 
and possess snch accorBte.,delineatMn, and such rich* 
ness of colouring, that the imagination is forcibly itfixed, 
and , hurried along with unabated ea gern ess. In the 
moral requisites of an hisUwian, he is unrivalled. He 
bad no private theori^ to i^ylnoe, and he too in- 
depmidmit to flat^ aiqr sect or party. Atfhoi^ we 
may hot apto wiffi'&hn npon some perplexing topics, 
and diough rabsequeiit Mseatdies miqf, in mneU maU 


Uni convmittm oilnor, we am wtiiffi(^,ffiit he wroCs 
with iMJ^never to denirive hi* 

readccSiliA^ sMliwwfesemlidiohs 
volence.^^ 
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His style deserve# as much commiendation as hi# 
matter. It gwefses a^jmrprising mixture ^etreqgth 
• and elegmic^^^ce.and harmony. Tlie greU clia- 
ract^^ristic is its d^^ity; in his pa^ .the S^pse olPHis- 
tory^B always j^ve, disdaiinng t# tem^ of 

colloquial freedom, yet seldc^^ilfljpfoyfbglimguaged^ 
is turgid and unnatural. It.in|^r)Q^$ Our admiration 
of his ^ylc^ when we Reflect, tba| he attained a con- 
summate skild in the English language, before he had 
ever been out of Scbdand. All his power and beauty 
of e]q|ii^ion were to be acquired by careful study, and 
Udicious observation of other writers ; and the diffi- 
Wty of success under sudi disadvantages can be ap- 
preciided, oq|y by tho^ srho know what care it re- 
quires, to wr^ in a difT^nt idiom and phraseology 
from that which they are accustoiobd to hear and speak. 
We are iBfiarAed* that W attldied with attention the 
writings of add Tdlmabn. Avoiding their ble- 
mishes, he has hiben able to attain dieir characterbtic 
excellences; he is nervous, but more harmonious than 
at. the same time, he is polishfd, but less tumid 
Site Jidtnson. 

TdP pen»uig«die works of Dr. Robertson, it is impos- 
sible not to bit *tr^|!^ vrith their amazing variety and 
extoD^- . Escapu^^tei the narrow Itaiits of his own 
j|||hsMi, tie tniriHl||il all ^rope, surveying the polity 
te&friirtysnibi^ts^greatest people; he next transports 
yfi odd, ed|iiaining its prodactions, its 

and the. n^q^mrs of its intebt- 
hie wAedpb|| a leatned ra- 

^tigaj|tek;^dijp^ r^nement and ih- 

IViB. of lUir Darta of 

hm Big »a r>, jatowm 
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tlie globe, three have been ilhi8^t«(| hie pen, and 
each widi masterly judging and el<>^|||Boe. In the 
depth and extent of his histori*^ ll^uts, he has been 
surpassed by no wri|er, alpjient or modem. As t6#ose 
who, in dSiguoction with him, have most distinguished 
this island, Mr. GKbbon comes nearest to him in re- 
search; whilst Xtf: ffiitne, in this particnlar, is &r in- 
ferior to bodi. In other req>ects also, the first rank ap- 
pears dne to Dr. Robertson in the “triumvirate of British 
historians.” His s^le, though sufficiently dignified, is 
free from that swollen and affected pomp, whi^ ob- 
scures the pages of Gibbon; and though it is less easy 
than that of Hume, it possewe * no elevation, whicli is 
unsuitable to the grave character of history. In can- 
dour and impartiality, he far exceeds both the author 
of the English HUtorg, and the author of tlie Decline 
and Fall. If we consider also the advantages which 
Mr. Gibbon possessed, as a native of England, and the 
benefit which both he and Mr. Hume derived from fo- 
reign travels, and then reflect upon the situation of Or. 
Robertson, and the multitude of business whioh con- 
stantly interfered to delay his studies, the efforts <)f the 
litter will appear gigantic in comparison with those df 
either of his competitors. 

His public intimacy with these, two gentlemm, boffi 
of whom were notorious for. their sceptical opilrions, is 
a circumstance in his life, which ctmdoor nuty deaire to 
extenuate, bnt which rig^ propriety c^not throve. 
His diffitrence wii|^ Mr. Hume and Mrw was 

not upon^those min^ points^ of speculpflon, in which 
mutual fiM^euanpe ifta vhtul^—- it wa| a diffemnee so 
wide and. mipoiiant, that lie most (if be had reasoned 
calmly and cdnsisteBtly)«have oonsidcred them as the 

VOL. I. 
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bittereat enemies of ^ |>eace of maii^ ami ive^un 
of society, ^beiz da i tgenbn a opiniCns kadMiot been 
eonfined widiin «b*iiy dvn fapeoms, nor even within the 
range of theic private circle bad given them all 
the publicity ip^ thra power^|^ ^lliaiunihted their 
potson.whereva their writm|;8^tM« pe^rnnd. As their 
hostility against rcUgion was 6p^ ad^ bitter, was it be- 
coming^ thailrn believer and^ a tetfeher of Christianity, 
whose name posses^ influence with his countrymmi, 
should allow himself to be considered as the intimate 
friend of avowed infideb?, . Some persons may be found, 
who will commend suchi behaviour, as an instance of 
liberality ; but true liberality, which tolerates only what 
is venial in theoiy and conduct, should be'dbtinguished 
frmn that laxity of principle which regards all opinions, 
sound or paniipiou8,'With equal indifference. The best 
excuse whtch;aan be made for our Author b, the temp- 
tation which the society of Mr. Hume and Mr. GU>bon 
presented. Itwas difficult for a person of bu h^ts, 
m forego the [fleasute whicbwas ofliered, from an inlm- 
with sciiefcTS of suclv. similar' taste and attinin- 
mems in litenbare ; and as thw lives were regulv, and 
free from tha.'eKtravagance wliich characterised 
opinions, he might In^ to be permitted to enjoy their 
■ociety as a man ofj^teia^ while be n^Hcobatad their 
ffieories, as a friend of f^uistienity. ^ 

Pamistg from tins efroumstanee, vriUdiiB me greatest 
biemtih m yllife, we view.wiffi ple^re and ndmire- 
tion the saany nr criimpliiibamtib fr|i|ar^^ was mm* 
went. It was not fro^jMsImim fl^.atndy oidy 
ffiidim sa i n e d a bri ^w^iaiuuti^ He oonM make the 
boast diegxeat iltaMB ondar^ cadw^ 

• r* iicUft. 
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niem€ ••AflUw ^Wwri#, mt 

P^ed »o Jfli# ^ ^ 

dl’^'Zn cowtirmedi^ibr hi, wi,. 

to 1 ^ flmnes. a. aa eeclewaatical Jeader. He came 
for^ at a time wbea the chuKh o^hi, counter waa 
m tumult danger, from %,^kneM and rfWon 
ootob. Applying hia pjente to remedy in- 

h“ plan, in con* 

topt of ^udice and popn^ clamour; and suolvwaa 
^ a«end«ncy which 1^ attained, that the period from 
•>*«»»« P^iiW>ipa,of the nniyeraity. nntU he 
h«to by I title 01 
Dr. Ro^nstohwrrto. Thi. distioclioi, wm. 
of all oth^ the moat hoooorrijte, becau«s it wa. con- 

«^d to 1^ not o^^ account of any reward, and emo, 

Tf“ r ««P‘di*y eupetfUt hi, hand, hut 

e^ely from the deference which hi, talent, and prfed- 
plea commanded. Hia conductin the aaaembiy iayffhM 
extolled by 1^. Erakiae, whoae pvafea ia the n»iw ain> 
c«® andto^ a, he wa, the leader ofa paclr which 

opposed the Principal’, eccloiiataicaltiBtaitorBa. 

Dr. Bobertaon’a ” Bpoedmaiii chuK^I^^^^ 

witii fe ' .'t . . ■ ■ . . and taann^, 'hnd 

wsth ito^tatangth of I^gttaihl. %P|to^hoth from 

e 2 ^ 
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the prc^, and in- the g^wnd assembly. To this infla- 
ence, idany causes contnbtttbd; his firm adherence to 
the general principles of church policy, which he early 
adopted ; -his sagacity in fai;ming plans ; hu steadiness 
in executing th^; his quick ^^ennnent of whatever 
might hinder or promote his deigns; /his boldness in 
encountering difficulties; his presence of mind in im- 
proving every occasidnal advantage; the address, with 
which, when he saw it necessaty, he could make an 
honourable retreat; and his skill instating a vote, and 
seizing the favourable moment for ending a debate, and 
urging a decision. He guided and governed others, 
without seeming to assume any superiority over them : 
and. fixed and strengthened his power, by often, in 
matters of form and expediency^ preferring the opi- 
nions of those with whom he acted to his own. In for- 
mer times, hardly any rose up to speak in the general 
assembly, till*called upon by the moderator, unless men 
advanced in years, of high rank, or of established cha- 
ractera. His example and influence encouraged young 
men of abilities to take theu; share of public business ; 
an^ni^s derived moderators of an engfine for preyent- 
ing causes fieing fairly and impartially discussed. The 
power of others, who formerly had in some measure 
guided ecclesiastical affiuqs, was derived froi#'ministers 
of state, and expired^^ith their fall. His remained un- 
hurt, amidst frequent^Gusnges of administratioa. Great 
men in office were always .ready to countenance him, 
to co-operate with him, and to avaU tbeoosdves of his 
aid. But. he judged for hiins^, ^d iemned to be 
their slave, or to stfomH^ receive -flieir ioatnictions. 
Hence 1u8tnflttmice,aot edofyuA to men of mercenary 
tiesra, extended to many at e free add independent 
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spirit, who supported, because^they improved his mea- 
sures; .which others, from' the same iadependent spirit, 
thoi^ht it their duty steadily to opi^c. 

“ Ddihjiirate in forming his judgment, but When 
formed, riot easij^ n^n^d to renomWe it, he some- 
times viewed the altier|d plans of others with too sus- 
picious an eye. Hence, there were able and worthy 
men, of whom he expressed himself les# favourably, 
and whose latter appearances in church judicatories he 
censured, as inconsistent with principles which they 
had formerly professed; while they maintained, that the 
system of managing church affairs was changed, not 
their opinions and conduct. Still however, keen and 
determined opposition to his schemes ^of ecclesiastical 
Itolicy, neither extinguished his- esteem, nor forfeited 
his friendly offices, when he saw opposition carried on 
without rancour, and when be .believed that it origi- 
nated from conscience and principle, not from private 
animosity, envy, or ambition.” 

This panegyric leads us to conenr in the,opinion of 
Mr. Stewart, that Dr. Hobeftson was formed for action, 
no less than speculation. Mr. Walpole also, in one of 
his letters, lamented that he could only stimulate him 
to write ; that he could not make him what be ought 
to be, a timitter of alaie . . It seems unquestionable, t^t 
Dr. Robertson would, by bis transactions ui the assem- 
bly, be much aided in acquiring that insight info men, 
and that knowledge of the worid, wbieb eniffih^ him 
to write with die liMcity of an acute hUlorisni, Not 
should it excite very ^reat duf|^i^e» that he eoald learn 
so mach in so Harlow a Geoii^ from' die 

depth of ‘ndeet^ and die slfrewdn^ of phscarvation 
which it poBsesili^ cmi be -satfrde^ O^b a sbmiII field, 



TftlE jiljfrE or 

in order to exercise jtts his 

siud^, and m a Swliish fitemhly, 

deef^ into ijjuiian natu^ thihi%i6usiui& 

>bserv^ ^ htLfe visited hfl tte kmgdoii, ilid pa^ 
raded te all tbe coo^, of 

Ih priteiding' over .the uni^eM^, lie -wah punctaally 
attentive to all the duties of his station, ttod pressed 
such peaceful onjer, as rema^bl> p^vek fais ableind 
temperate gSvemment, We .odnaid^ the incura- 

ble <Ksagreement of men up^ all ^pics. We are Jed to 
adn^ito the extraordinary prudetWe.a^ atithti^ of 
Dr. Robertson, by which he seemed for tlW period of 
thirty years, a perfect or all 

qutetioiiB discussed in the meedn^ W tlm ^Iv^ty. 
Vigilant fot the wis^e of^flie tgWi^ bb^' which he 
governed, he acUvay'prpinoted 'eW^Weasure which 
could give lustre td its hhaMcteir, ^ quicken die dif- 
fusion of learning. Many of^ abcietiei sHiich distin- 
guish the metropolis of Soodand, were either planned 
by him, oa improved under his superintendfence ; and 
the ^yal Society of Edinl^h is totally indebted to 
him for the fimt conception of its estaUishment, and 
the vigoroniMal with whidi he eartied the design into 
exccutimi. 

If irith to glut •aitoiinil MNxn, we 

coraect to Mdulon eto te the jiwtoge of to pae. 

io«l do^we u tUdi, kew ma<di . 

I«»« of «««• bj » «.jM 

,. ,bod j^d l«ri8,y^:H.-w»i. tiw tote of 

«tii um-to^iiiiied 
. ekorttotototeo to 
He 

w»to(>(il« to toiuqk.lkoroltgttto h Ito delinep of 
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Enghdi, which li< obtained in the writing of it: his 
pronunciation' ^ perfectly Scottish, although this 
w<^d,be cotisidc^ no defect by the congregations 
which it was his lot to address. “ His discourses,” says 
Dr. Erakn i e, wIm^ heard him for many yeam^ *' wbre 
that the most illiterate might ^ily understand 
them, and yet so correct and elegant, that they coidd 
not incur their oensttre, whose taste was more refined. 
For several ye^rs before his deatii, he seldom wrote bis 
sermons fully, or exactly committed his older sermons 
to memory; tltough had I not learned this from himself, 
I should not have suspected it; such was the variety 
and fitness of his illustrations, the accuracy of bis me- 
thod, and the propriety of his style.” Of the discourses 
thus commended, we have unfortunately no specimens 
preserved. The only sermon from the Authors pen 
which is extant, is, upon The tituaiioH of the world at 
the time of Christ' e appearancCf and its, connexion triiA 
the success of his religion; preached before the Society in 
Scotland f for propagating Christian KnowtedgCf January 
6, 1755. The public n^ght . have been put in posse- 
sion of many other religious compositions of dpi; great 
historian, but for an accident by which a volume of 
his sermons, that bad been .carefully composed, was 
lost befeue he removed from the living of Gladsmuir. 

Viewing Dr, Robertson lastly in his private charac- 
ter, we are not compelled to lower the tone of our pa- 
neg 3 mc, JPree from any tincture of puiitauttcal asperi^, 
he was al^ys jgreeable to his add nfieetkm- 

atein the moat relati^ oflifo ^^it he seldom 
and have not a single b6n 

mot <w, lively saying'^j^i^ed of hiim y^Io &is freest 
hours he coald»Jrowcwcj^ ■ playfiilness of hu- 
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moat; , and on serious of con^ilMtion, hjs rich 

fund of miscella^i^ kn^ledge, wtiicli he gw ^ pniir 
forth In dictu^' as elegant as his iwafe iu lan- 
guage, q>|4ei& colloquial powers asjnpi^ admired as 
his oth^ ateolnpUfflinents. We cannot adorn his cha* 
raoter wifh a greater eulogy-, &8n fhat which has been 
paid him by,J)r, &skine. “ He enjoyed the bounties 
of Providence, without running into riot; was tempe- 
rate, without, austerity' condestifenditig and aflfable, 
widiout meanness; and in expense, neither sordid nor 
prodi^. He could feel an injury, and yet bridle his 
passion; was grave, not sullen; steady, not obstinate; 
friendly, not officious ; prudent and cautious, not timid.” 

Such was Dr. Robertson. Few men have surpassed 
him, either singly in the attainments of losing, or in 
the puri^ of virtue: nctoe have ever combined in more 
perfect union, the taldhts of an author, wiffi -skill in 
transacting the business, mid exemplary attention in 
discharging the duties, of life. 
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PREFACE 


TO 

THE mST EDITION 


1 OELIVXII tii}g bodk ^ Ae wortd with all the diffi- 
deuce and anxie^.natoral to ah au&or on pabluhing 
bis first perfimnai^ The thit| 1 have emfMoyed, and 
the pains I have takeor in tnder to reiMlpr it worthy of 
the puUie appn^batioB^ it is, peilbii|M^ prtideot to con- 
cetd,. antU it bh;|iiK)wn ^whether that approbation shall 
ever be bestow^ tmon it. 

But as I hik^ itntances, from 

former historianh^ as t lUve plleed facts in a difierent 
light, and have drawn: charactin witii new colours, I 
ought to account fi>r this'eonduct to my readen ; and 
to produce the evidence, on w^ch, at the distance of 
two centuries, 1 presume to eoitiadict tile testimeny of 
less remote, or Oven of contemporary historians: 

The transactioiut of Mary’s raigU Mve rise to two 
parties, which were animat^ agaiusP^h otiier with 
the fiercest |ioliticid imtred, imbillered by raligious 
zeal. Bach of tiiese produced historians of conside- 
rable merit, whet adopted ^Mtir sentiihents, and de- 
fended all their peti^. Truth was not the sole ob- 
ject of these atttbon. KinM fay piw|o4k«i, anti 
heated by tiie part wlui^ th^ tiM^nselves h^ acted in 
tlm scenea tii^ desQ&^idiiiy 'wmti an •p<4o^ for a 
^fectioD, iwflmr ti^injiie hiitory of county,, tiuc- 
cecdUl||, 14 aidriam hhve tiiese%nidBi^mdat 

iinplw^, and Imyewpeitied their eirtll and ntl lli ^ 
smitations. ^"as titojlfme passions which tnlainad 
parties in that ha«d^,dflscMided to their peiieftiy; 
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M 11^ ^ Client has hec6me 

the object of doubt., or of dispute ;^tiie ealli sbirit 'nf 

naa ot In^wilteD^'d 

U d^ed^mth SioAi-'Xdft therefor. 

men, have'b^en-raiwy^ibV 2lSS^ 

Mly .?^ diffen^ paiti4 v TTiii^ittentior of 

Ce^ to C(^t urhatovc^ated to S^od, in 
which he act^ so wn^pSous ujdwt, hathwovided 
tn^Z for iiiustmt- 

are almost si^cient to satisfy the utmost avidity of an 

Mtiquary. Sir Robert Cotton (whose librairTs aow 

t*»e public)^ mad^T great Evaluable 
^d^ to Ceeii;e coll^tiodj 'anH ftbm this magaini 
Digges, ^e compilere of the Caballa, Anderson Keith ’ 
Haynw, For^iuwe drawn most of the paper^ which 

NoHW^ofScotlLriJaTree! 

^ ^degioe of ^ntion, has appeared since these 

f l«ve esciq>ed the notice 

-k «erel.d 
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Of all these the curators of that library were pleased to 
allow me thh pemai^ 

Thoi)^ die Britidi Museum be hot yet opmi ^ the 
public. Dr. Birch, sr^Me obliging dispositioa is well 
known, procured me access to that noble collection, 
which is worthy the magnificence of a great and po- 
lished nation. 

That vast and^curious ccllection of papers relating to 
the reign of Eli^eth, which was made by Dr. Forbes, 
and of which he published only two voluines, lia%’ing 
been purchased since his ^ath' by the lord viscount 
Royston, his lordship was so good as to allow me the 
use of fourteen volumes in quarto, containing that part 
of them which is connected with my subject. 

Sir Alexander Dkk communicated to me a very vtilu- 
able collection Of ori^nal papers, in two large volumes. 
They relate chiefiy to |he reign of James. Many of 
them are marked with arefabis^^ Spotiswood's hand ; 
and it appears from several passages in his history, that 
he had perused them, with great attention. 

Mr. Calderwood, an eminent presbyterian dergy- 
man of the last century, compiled a History of Scot- 
land from the b%innuig of the reign of James V. to 
the death of James Vf. in six laim voldmes; wherein 
he has inserted many papers bt consbqueiM%, which 
are nowhere else to be found. Hiis History has not 
l>eea published, but a copy of it, which still remain in 
manuscript, in the possession of the church of Scodaiid, 
was put into my^li^ds by my wortoy friend the Reve-^ 
rend Dr. Oeorge^^bart, principal Clerk of toy Church. 

Sir David Dalrymple not, only ‘communicated to me 
the papers which he has collect relating to Cowrie’s 
conspiracy ; bnt,^ by explaining to & bis sentiments 
with regard to that jpbttotoinatical passage iD|he Sca|- 
tt.th histoiy, has enabled me to piato tostf transactiodlit 
a light wbtoh dttj^ much of too daHcness and confu- 
sion in wbich it has been Intoetto involved. 
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Mr. Goqdall, though he knew my senttments with 
regard to the conduct and character of queen Mary to 
be extremely diflereRt firoha bia own, eonuauwc^d to 
me a volume of manusciipto In la possessibn, which 
contains a great number of yaluable papers copied from 
the originals in the Cottonian Lifiraty and Paper Office, 
by the late Reverend MriCn^dra, Regius Professor of 
Church History in the University of Edinburgh. I like- 
wise received from hiib original raster of letters 
kept by the regent Lennox during his administration. 

I have cmisulted all th^K papers, as for u 1 thought 
they could be of any use-^ards iflustrating that pe- 
riod of which I wrote fhe h^)ry. With what success 
1 have employed thiltn h^'^eonfirm what was'already 
known, to ascertain what wta dubious, or to determine 
what ww controverted, the public must judge. 

I iniglit easily have drawn, from the different reposi- 
tories to which 1 had accessj as mai^ papers as would 
have rendered my Appendix equal in size to the most 
bulky collection of toy predecessors. But I have satis- 
fied mys^f with publidiing a few of the most curious 
among them, to which i found it necessary to appeal 
as vouchers for my Wn veracity. None of these, as 
far as I canre<^lect. ever app^ured in any former col- 
lecticm. 

I have addi^ « CriUatl DksertiUion coticerniHti the 
muf^^ K^lknrjf'.^tkegem^mofthe Qiurus 
kutnt to BMkweil. 

observations which 
frfale to Mary*a4fltten, I own to my friend Mr. John 
David 80 tt,one oftheC^ trfthcSigiiet, who hath exa- 
«>»«§ this ifoiai^ ItiliMiiMutenet^ and industrv. 
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It is now twenty-eight jHsm since I published ilu- 
History of Scotland. Daniig that tirae I have bctMi 
favoured by my friends yith several remarks uj>ou it; 
kind various strictures have been liftade by |>ersous, wlio 
entertained sentiments different fromtilincs with resjicet 
to the transactions in the reign of qneon Mary. I'roin 
whatever quarter information came, iiiyihalevef modi: 
it Las been communicated, I have coimdcred it calmly 
and with attention. Wherever 1 perceived that 1 had 
erred, cither in relating events, or in delineating 
cliaracters, I have, without h^itation, corrected those 
errors. — Wherever I am satisfied that roy original ideas 
were just and welbfounded, I adhere to them; and, 
resting upon their conformity to evidence already pro- 
duc ed, 1 enter into no discussion or contfovoi^y in order 
to support them. Wherever the opportunity of nm- 
suiting original papers, either in print or in manuscript, 
to which 1 had not formerly access, has enabled me to 
throw new light upon any part of the History, 1 have 
made alterations and additions, wbicH^ I flatter myself, 
ill be found to be of some intportauc^;^ 


CiiLLPQt Df Er>iNsriivit, 
March 5th. 17H7. 
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Cmtnimag a Bmas^illt Smtluh Hatorn 
previous to the Death of Jams V 

The origin Thk first a^es Of the Sci^ttish Histf)ry arc dark 
r»b"*o”“ fabulous. Nations, as well a.s nu n, arrive 
at maturity by dofjrccs, and the eve/iU which 
happened <luriug their infancy or early youth, 
cannot l)e recollected, and deserve not to In; remem- 
bered. The g^oss ijruorancc which anciently covered 
all the north of Europe, the continual migration* of its 
inhiibitiuits, and the frequent and destructive revolu- 
tions which these occasioned, render it impf)»siblc to 
give any authentic account of the origin of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms now established tlrere. Every thing 
beyond that short period to which well-attckted annals 
reach, is ob-sgure; an immause space is left for inven- 
tion to occupy ; each nation, a vanity inseparable 
from human nature, hath filled that void with events 
calculated to display its own ant^aity and lustre, 
llistoiy'. -wliich ought to record truth and to teach wis- 
dom, often seta out wilh„Mfe^liBg fitttioiM and. ab- 
surdities. ‘ ^ 

carrjr Aeir pretmsso&s to antiquity 
as high as any of their neighbours. Relying 
upon unciartain legends, and the traditioiw of dieie 
hards, still more uncertaiu, ^ reckon up a series of 
kings several ages before the birth of Christ; andgivt 

\ n I I « 
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SCOTLAND. 


a particular detail of the occurrences which happened 
in their reigns. But with regard to the Scots, as well 
as the other northern nations, we receive the earliest 
accounts on which we can depend, not from their own, 
. _ but from the Roman authors. When the Ro- 
• mans, under Agricola, first carried their arms 
into the northern parts of Britain, they found it pos- 
sessed by the Caledonians, a fierce and warlike people ; 
and having repulsed, rather than conquered them, they 
erected a strong wall between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde, and there fixed the boundaries of their empire. 
Adrian, on account of the difficulty of defending such 
A n a distant frontier, contracted the limits of the 
Roman province in Britain, by building a se- 
cond wall, which ran between Newcastle and Carlisle. 
The ambition of succeeding emperors endeavoured to 
recover what Adrian had abandoned ; and the country 
between the two walls was alternately under the domi- 
nion of the Romans and that of the Caledonians. About 
the beginning of the fifth century, the inroads of the 
Goths and other barbarians obliged the Romans, in or- 
der to defend the centre of their empire, to recall those 
legions which guarded the frontier provinces; and at 
that time they quitted all their conquests in Britain. 


A D 4*1 Their long residence in the island had po- 
lished, in some degree, the rude inhabitants, 
and the Britons were indebted to their intercourse with 


the Romans, for the art of writing, and the use of 
numbers, without which it is impossible long to pre- 
serve the memory of^past events. 

North Britain was, by their retreat, left under the 


dominion of the Scots and Piets. The former, who 
are not mentioned by any l^oman author before the 
end of the fourth century, were probably a colony of the 
Celt® or Gauls : their affinity to whom appears from 
their language, their manners, and religious rites ; cir- 
cumstances more decisive with regard to the origin of 
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nations, than either fabulous traditions, or the tales of 
ill-informed and credulous annalists. The Scots, if we 
may believe the common accounts, settled at first in 
Ireland ; and, extending themselves by degrees, landed 
at last on the coast opposite to . that island, and fixed 
their habitations there. Fierce and bloody wars were, 
during several ages, tarried on between them and the 
A D 83 length, Kenneth II., the sixty-ninth 

king of the Scots (according to their own fabu- 
lous authors), obtained a complete victory over the 
Piets, and united under one monarchy, all the coun- 
try, from the wall bf Adrian to the northern ocean. 
The kingdom, henceforward, became known by its 
present name, which is derived from a people who at 
first settled there as strangers, and remained long ob- 
scure and inconsiderable. 

History of From this period the History of Scotland 
pecuUarly would merit some attention, were it accom- 
obscure. panied with any certainty. But as our remote 
antiquities are involved in the same darkness with 
those of other nations, a calamity peculiar to oungelves 
has thrown almost an equal obscurity over our more 
recent transactions. This was occasioned by the mali- 
cious policy of Edward I. of England. Towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, this monarch called in 
question the independence of Scotland ; pretending that 
the kingdom was held as a fief of the crown of Eng- 
land, and subjected to all the conditions^ of feudal 
tenure. In order to establish his claim, he seized the 
public archives, he ransacked churches and monas- 
teries, and getting possession, bjr force or fraud, of 
many historical monuments, which tended to jirove 
the antiquity or freedom of the kingdom; he carried 
some of them into England, and commanded the rest 
to be burned.* A universal oblivion of past transac- 
tions might have been the effect of this fatal event, but 

* Innes, Esiay 552. 
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some imperfect chronicles had escaped the rage of 

Edward; foreign writers had recorded some important 
relating to Scotland; and the traditions concern- 
ing recent occurrences were fresh and worthy of credit 
These broken fragments John de Fordun, who lived in 
the fourteenth century, collected with a pious indus- 
try, and from them gleaned materials which he formed 
into a regular history. His work was received by his 
countrymen with applause : and, as no recourse could 
be had to more ancient records, it supplied the place of 
the authentic annals of the kingdom. It was copied 
in many monasteries, and the thread of the narrative 
was continued by different monks through the subse- 
quent reigns. In the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, John Major and Hector Boethius published their 
histories of Scotland ; the former a succinct and dry 
writer, the latter a copious and florid one, and both 
equally credulous. Not many years after, Buchanan 
undertook the same work ; and if his accuracy and 
impartiality had been, in any degree, equal to the ele- 
gance of his taste, and to the purity and vigour of his 
style, his history might be placed on a level with the 
most admired compositions of the ancients. But, in- 
stead of rejecting the improbable tales of chronicle- 
writers^ he was at the utmost pains to adorn them; and 
hath clothed, with all the beauties and graces of fic- 
tion, those legends which formerly had only its wild- 
ness and extravagance. < 

Voarre- ^he History of Scotland may properly be 
markable dividcd into fouT Deriods. The first reaches 

eras in the . . - , . 

Scotiish from the origin of tbe monarchy to the reign of 
historj. Kenneth II. The second, from Kenneth’s 
conquest of;the:, Piets to the death of Alexander III. 
The third extends to the death of James -V. The last, 
from thinqeta the accession of J^es VI. to the crown 
of England. ’ 

The first period is the region of puj-e fable and con- 
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jecture, and ought to be totally neglected, or abandoned 
to the industry and credulity of antiquaries. Truth 
begins to dawn in the second period, with a lights 
feeble at first, but gradually, increasing; and the events 
which then happened may be slightly touched, but 
merit no particular or laborious inquiry. In the third 
period, the History of Scotland, chiefly by means of 
records preserved in England, becomes more authentic : 
not only are events related, but their causes and etfects 
explained ; the characters of the actors are displayed ; 
the manners of the age described; the revolutions in 
the constitution pointed out : and here every Scotsman 
should begin not to read only, but to study the history 
of his country. During t^e fourth period, the afthirs 
of Scotland were so mingled with those of other na- 
tions, its situation in the political state of Europe was 
so important, its influence on the operations of tlic 
neighbouring kingdoms was eo visible, that its history 
becomes an object of attention to foreigners ; and with- 
out some jknowledge of the various and extraordinary 
revolutions which happened there, they cannot form a 
just notion with respect either to the most illustrious 
events, or to the characters of the most distinguished 
personages, in the sixteenth century. 

A review The following History is confined to the last 
of the of these periods : to ffive a view of the political 

third era. n f i i i 

state of the kingdom during that which imme- 
diately preceded it, is the design of this preliminary 
Book. The imperfect knowledge which strangers 
have of the affairs of Scotland, and the prejudices 
Scotsmen themselves have imbibed with regard to 
the various revolutions in the government of their 
country, render such an introduction equally necessary 
to both. 

The period from the deatb -of Alexander III. to the 
death of James V. contains upwards of two centuries 
and a half, from the year 1286: to the year 1542. 
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It opens with the famous controversy con- 
controversy ceming the independence of Scotland. Be- 
Sbe^de^^ fofe the union of the two kingdoms, this was 
Sf Scotland. ^ question of much importance. If the one 
crown had been considered not as imperial 
and independent, but as feudatory to the other, a treaty 
of union could not have been concluded on equal 
terms, and every advantage which the dependent king- 
dom procured, must have been deemed the concession 
of a sovereign to his vassal. Accordingly, about the 
beginning of the present century, and while a treaty of 
union between the two kingdoms was negotiating, this 
controversy was agitated with all the heat which na- 
tional animosities naturally inspire. What was then 
the subject, of serious concern, the union of the two 
kingdoms has rendered a matter of mere curiosity. 
But though the objects which at that time warmed and 
interested both nations exist no longer, a question 
which appeared so momentous to our ancestors cannot 
be altogether indifferent or uninstructive to us. 

Some of the northern counties of England were early 
in the hands of the Scottish kings, who, as far back as 
the feudal customs can be traced, held these posses- 
sions of the kings of England, and did homage to 
them on that account. This homage, due only for the 
territories which they held in England, was in nowise 
derogatory from their royal dignity. Nothing is more 
suitable to feudal ideas, than that the same person 
should be both a lord and a vassal, independent in one 
capacity, and dependent in another.** The crown of 
England was, without doubt, imperial and indepen- 

A very singular proof of tills occurs in the French history. Arpin sold the vi- 
comt6 of the city of &)aiget to Philip I. who did boniage to the count of SancerrO 
for a part of these lands, which he held of that nobleman^ A. D. 1100. 1 believe tliat 
no example, of a king's doing homage to one of his own sulnects, is to be met with 
in the hi^tpriea either of Engtand or Scotland. Philip le Bel abolished this practice 
in Hendult Abr^^ Chrmol. Somewhat similar to this, is a 

charier the l^bbot of Melroas, A. Pw 15S5, constitotmg James V. the baUiff or 
8teward^4Df that abbey, vesting in him all the powers which pertained to that oflic^, 
and reqniri|i|rfaJm to be answerable to the abbot for his exercise of the same. 
Archiv. fmbU^Sdin,. 
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dent, though the princes who wore it were, for many 
ages, the vassals of the kings of France ; and, in conse- 
quence of their possessions in that kingdom, bound to 
perform all the services which a feudal sovereign has 
a title to exact. The same was the condition of the 
monarchs of Seotland ; free and independent as kings 
of their own country, but, as possessing English terri- 
tories, vassals to the king of England. The English 
monarchs, satisfied with their legal and uncontroverted 
rights, were, during a long period, neither capable, nor 
had any thoughts of usurping more. England, when 
conquered by the Saxons, being divided by them into 
many small kingdoms, was in no condition to extend 
its dominion over Scotland, united at that time under 
one monarch. And though these petty principalities 
were gradually formed into one Tcingdom, the reigning 
princes, exposed to continual invasions of the Danes, 
and often subjected to the yoke of those formidable pi- 
rates, seldom turned their arms towards Scotland, and 
were little able to establish new rights in that country. 
The first kings of the Norman race, busied with intro- 
ducing their own laws and manners into the kingdom 
which they had conquered, or with maintaining them- 
selves on the throne which some of them possessed by 
a very dubious title, were as little solicitous to acquire 
new authority, or toYorm new pretensions in Scotland. 
An unexpected calamity that befel one of the Scottish 
kings first encouraged the English to think of bring- 
ing his kingdom under dependence. William, sur- 
named the ’Lion, being taken prisoner at Alnwick, 
Henry II., as the price of his liberty, not only extorted 
from him an exorbitant ransom, and a promise to sur- 
render the places of greatest strength in his dominions, 
but compelled him to do homage for his whole 4ting- 
dom.. Richard I., a generous prince, solenanly re- 
nounced this claim of homage, and absolved Willikm 
from the hard conditions which Henry had imposed. 
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Upon the death of Alexander IIL, near a century after, 
Edward L, availing himself of the situation of affairs 
in Scotland, acquired an influence in that kingdom, 
which no English monarch before him ever possessed, 
and imitating the interested policy of Henry, rather 
than the magnanimity of Richard, revived the claim of 
sovereignty to which the former had pretended. 

Preten Margaret of Norway, grand-daughter of Alex- 

aiohsof ander, and heir to his crown, did not long sur- 
vive him. The right of succession belonged to 
arained. descendants of David earl of Huntingdon, 

third son of king David I. Among these, Robert 
Bruce and John Baliol, two illustrious competitors for 
the crown, appeared. Bruce was the son of Isabel, 
earl David’s second daughter ; Baliol, the grandsop of 
Margaret the eldest daughter. According to the rules 
of succession which are now established, the right of 
Baliol was preferable; and, notwithstanding Bruce’s* 
plea of being nearer in blood to earl David, Bdiol’s 
claim, as the representative ox his mother and grand- 
mother, would be deemed incontestable. But in that 
age the order of succession was not ascertained with 
the same precision. The question appeared to be no 
less intricate than it was important. Though the pre- 
judices 6f the^ people, and perhaps the laws of the 
kingdom, feyoured Bruce, each of the rivals was sup- 
ported by a powerful faction. Arms alone, it was fear- 
ed, must terminate a dispute too weighty for the laws 
to decide. But, in order to avoid the miseries of a civil 
war, Edward .was chosen umpire, and both parties 
agreed to acquiesce ip his decree. This had well nigh 
proved fatal to t]^ independence of Stiotland ; and the 
nation, by it% f^^p^ness to guard against a civil war, 
wps not only c^^I^ed to that calamity, but almost sub- 
jected^, % yoke. Edward was artful, brave, 

enter]^fliiig> commanded a powerful and martial 
people, at peace with the whole world. The anarchy 
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which prevailed in Scotland, and the ambition of com- 
petitors ready to sacrifice their country in order to ob- 
tain even a dependent crown, invited him first to seize, 
and then to subject the kingdom. The authority of an 
umpire, which had been unwarily bestowed upon him, 
and from which the Scots dreaded no dangerous con- 
sequences, enabled him to execute his schemes with the 
greater facility. Under pretence of examining the ques- 
tion with the utmost solemnity, he summoned, all the 
Scottish barons to Norham, and having gained some 
and intimidated others, he prevailed on all who* were 
present, not excepting Bruce and Baliol, the competi- 
tors, to acknowledge Scotland to be a fief of the Eng- 
lish crown, and to swear fealty to him as their sove- 
reign or liege lord. This step led to another still more 
important. As it was vain to pronounce a sentence 
which he had not power to execute, Edward demanded 
‘ possession of the kingdom, that he might be able to de- 
liver it to him whose right should be found preferable ; 
and such was the pusillai^imity of the* nobles, and the 
impatient ambition of the competitors, that both assent- 
ed to this strange demand, and Gilbert de Umfraville, 
earl of Angus, was the only man who refused to sur- 
render the castles in his custody to the enemy of his 
country. Edward, finding Baliol the most obsequious 
and the least formidable of the two competitors, soon 
after gave Judgnjent in his favour. Baliol once more 
professed himself the vassal of England, and submitted 
to every condition which the sovereign whom he had 
now acknowledged was pleased to prescribe. 

•Edward, having thus placed a creature of his own 
upon the throne of Scotland, and compelled the nobles 
to renounce the ancient liberties and independence of 
their county, had reason to conclude that his dominion 
was now fully lestablished. But he began toO^oon to 
assume the master ; his new vassals, fierce and inde- 
pendent, bore with impatience a yoke, to which they 
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were not accustomed. Prayoked by his haughtiness, 
even the passive spirit of Baliol began to mutiny. But 
Edward, who had ho longer use for such a pageant 
king, forced him to resign the crown, and openly at- 
tempted to seize it as fallen to himself by the rebellion 
of his vassal. At that critical period arose Sir William 
Wallace, a hero, to whom the fond admiration of his 
countrymen hath ascribed many fabulous acts of 
prowess, though his real valour, as well as integrity 
and wisdom, are such as need not the heightenings of 
fiction. He, almost single, ventured to take arms in 
defence of the kingdom, and his boldness revived the 
spirit of his countrymen. At last, Robert Bruce, the 
grandson of him who stood in competition with Ba- 
liol, appeared to assert his own rights, and to vindicate 
the honour of his country. The nobles, ashamed of 
their former baseness, and enraged at the many indig- 
nities offered to the nation, crowded to his standard. 
In order to crush him at once, the English monarch 
entered Scotland at the head of a mighty army. Many 
battles were fought, ahd the Scots, though often van- 
quished, were not subdued. The ardent zeal with 
which the nobles contended for the independence of the 
kingdom, the prudent valour of Bruce, and, above all, 
a national enthusiasm inspired by such a cause, baf- 
fled the repeated efforts of Edward, and counterba- 
lanced all the advantages which he derived from the 
number and wealth of his subjects. Though the war 
continued with little intermission upwards of seventy 
years, Bruce and his posterity kept possession of the 
throne of Scotland, and reigned with an authority not 
inferior to that of its former monarchs. 

But while the sword, the ultimate judge of all dis- 
putes between contending nations, was employed to 
terminate this controversy, neither Edward nor the 
Scots seejned to disfarust the justic^ of their cause; and 
both appealed to history and records, and from these 
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produced, in their own favour, such evidence as they 
pretended to be unanswerable. The letters and me- 
morials addressed by each party to the pope, who' was 
then reverenced as the common father, and often ap- 
pealed to as the common judge, of all Christian princes, 
axe still extant. The fabulous tales of early British 
history ; the partial testimony of ignorant chroniclers ; 
supposititious treaties and charters ; are the proofs on 
which Edward founded his title to the sovereignty of 
Scotland; and the homage done by the Scottish mo- 
narchs for their lands in England, is preposterously 
supposed to imply the subjection of their whole king- 
dom.*" Ill-founded, however, as their right was, the 
English did not fail to revive it, in all the subsequent 
quarrels between the two kingdoms ; while the Scots 
disclaimed it with the utmost indignation. To this we 
must impute the fierce and implacable hatred to each 
other, which long inflamed both. Their national anti- 
pathies were excited, not only by the usual circum- 
stances of frequent hostilities and reciprocal injuries, 
but the English considered the Scots as vassals who had 
presumed to rebel, and the Scots, in their turn, re- 
garded the English as usurpers who aimed at enslav- 
ing their country. 

1306. time when Robert Bruce began his 

Scotland, the same form of government 
dom when was established in all the kingdoms of Europe. 
^n*hi5^' This surprising similarity in their constitution 
and laws demonstrates that the nations which 
Overturned the Roman empire, and erected these king- 
doms, though divided into different tribes, and distin- 
guished by different names, were either derived origi- 
nally from the same source, or had been placed in si- 
milar situations. When we take a vie^^ of the feudal 
system of laws and policy, that stupendom and singu- 
lar fabric erected by them, the first object that strikes 

*= AndersooV Historical Esssj concerning the Independency, See. 
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US is the king. And ■v^h^n.vwe are told that he is the 
sole proprietor of all tro^^lands^'^ithin his dominions, 
that all his subjects (derive their possessions from him, 
and in return consecrate their live? to .his service ; 
when we hear that all marks of distinction, and titles of 
dignity, flow from him as the only fountain of honour. ; 
when we behold the most potent peers on their bended 
knees, and with folded hands, swearing fealty at his feet, 
and acknowledging him to be their sovereign and their 
liege lord; we are apt to pronounce him a powerful, 
nay, an absolute monarch. No conclusion, however, 
would be more rash, or worse founded. The genius of 
the feudal government was purely aristocratical. With 
all the ensigns of royalty, and with many appearances 
of despotic power, a feudal king was the most limited 
of all princes. 

Origin of Before they sallied out of their own habita- 
the feudal tions to conouer the world, many of the north- 
ment, and em nations seemed not to have been subject 
CTaU^r to the government of kings f and even where 
genius. monarchical government was established, the 
prince possessed but little authority. A general, ra- 
ther, than a king, his military command was extensive, 
his civil jurisdiction almost nothing.* The army which 
he led was not composed of soldiers, who could be 
• compelled to serve, but of such as voluntarily followed 
his-* standard.^ These conquered, not for their leader, 
but for themselves ; and being free in their own coun- 
try, renounced not their liberty when they acquired new 
settlements. They did not exterminate the ancient 
inhabitants of the countries which they subdued, but, 
seizing the greater part of their lands, they took their 
persons under protection. The difficulty of maintain- 
ing a new ccmques^ as well as the danger of beidg at- 
tacked by new init^ers, rendering it necessary to be 
always iqa posture of defence, the form of government 

C^. lib. vL c. '213. ^ Tacit, de Mor. derm. c. 7- 1 1. 


f OiEs. ibid. 
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which they established was altogether military, and 
nearly resembled that to wh&h they had been accus- 
tomed in their native country. Their general still 
continuing to be the head of the colony, part of the 
conquered lands were allotted tQ him ; the remainder, 
under the name of ben^cia or Jiefsy was divided among 
his principal officers. As the common safety required 
that these, officers should, upon all occasions, be ready 
to appear in arms, for the common defence, and should 
continue obedient to their general, they bound them- 
selves to take the field, when called, and to serve him 
with a number of men, in proportion to the extent of 
their territory. These great officers again parcelled 
out their lands among their followers, and annexed the 
same condition to the grant. A feudal kingdom was 
properly the encampment of a great army; military 
ideas predominated, military subordination was esta- 
blished, and the possession of land was the pay which 
soldiers received for their personal service. In conse- 
quence of these notions, the possession of land was 
granted during pleasure only, and kings were elective. 
In other words, an officer disagreeable to his general 
was deprived of his pay, and the person who was ipost 
capable of conducting an army was chosen to command 
it. Such were the first rudiments or infancy of feudal 
government. 

But long before the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the feudal system had undergone many changes, 
of which the following were the most considerable. 
Kings, formerly elective, were then hereditary and 
fiefs, granted at first during pleasure, descended from 
father to son, and were become perpetual. These 
changes, not less advantageous to the nobles than to 
the prince, made no alteration in the aristocratical spirit 
General feudal Constitution. The king, who at a 

cause* distance seemed to be invested with majesty 

which Ii- . 

railed the and powcr, appears, on a nearer view, to pos- 
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wer of almost none of those advantages which be- 

the feu^dai stow on monaTchs their grandeur and authority, 
monarc . rcvcnues Were scanty ; he had not a stand- 
ing army ; and the jurisdiction he possessed was cir- 
cumscribed within very narrow limits. 

Their rc- At a time when pomp and splendour were 
little known, even in the palaces of kings ; 
sraau. when the officers of the crown received scarcely 
any salary besides the fees and perquisites of their 
office; when embassies to foreign courts were rare; 
when armies were composed of soldiers who served 
without pay ; it was not necessary that a king should 
possess a great revenue ; nor did the condition of Eu- 
rope, in those ages, allow its princes to be opulent. 
Commerce made little progress in the kingdoms where 
the feudal government was established. Institutions, 
which had no other object but to inspire a martial spirit, 
to train men to be soldiers, and to make arms the only 
honourable profession, naturally discouraged the com- 
mercial arts. The revenues, arising from the taxes, 
imposed on the different branches of commerce, were 
by consequence inconsiderable ; and the prince’s trea- 
sury received little supply from a source, which, among 
a trading people, flows with such abundance, as is 
almost inexhaustible. A fixed tax was not levied even 
on land ; such a burden would have appeared intole- 
rable to men who received their estates as the reward 
of their valour, and who considered their service in the 
field as a full retribution for what they possessed. The 
king’s demesnes^ or the portion of land which he still 
retained in his own hands unalienated, furnished sub- 
sistence to his court, and defrayed the ordinary ex- 
pense of government.® The only stated taxes which 
the feudal law obliged vassals to pay the king, or to 
those of whom they held their lands, were three : one 
when his eldest son was made a knight; another when 

9 Craig de Feud. lib. i. itieg. l‘4. Du Cange Gloss, voc. Domimcum. 
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his eldest daughter was married ; and a third in order 
to ransom him if he should happen to ^be taken pri- 
soner. Besides these, the king received the feudal 
casualties of the ward, marriage, &c. of his own vas- 
sals. And, on some extraordinary occasions, bis sub- 
jects granted him an aid, wbicb^bey distinguished by 
the name of a benevolence, in order to declare that be 
received it not in consequence of any right, but as a 
gift, flowing from their good will.^ All these added 
together, produced a revenue so scanty and precarious, 
as naturally incited a feudal monarch to aim at dimi- 
nishing the exorbitant power and wealth of the nobility, 
but, instead of enabling him to carry on his schemes 
with full efiect, kept him in continual indigence, anx- 
iety, and dependence. 

They had could the king supply the defect of his 

no stand- revcnucs by the terror of his arms. Mercenary 
mg armies, ^ j Standing armics were unknown, 

as long, as the feudal government subsisted in vigour. 
Europe was peopled with soldiers. The vassals of the 
king, and the sub-vassals of the barons, were all obliged 
to carry arms. While the poverty of princes pre- 
vented them from fortifying their frontier towns, while 
a campaign continued but a few weeks, and while a 
fierce and impetuous courage was impatient to bring 
every quarrel to the decision of a battle, an army, 
without pay, and with little discipline, was suflBcient 
for all the purposes both of the security and of the 
glory of the nation. Such an army, however, far from 
being an engine at the king’s disposal, was often no less 
formidable to him than to his enemies. The more 
warlike any people were, the more independent they 
became ; and the same persons being both soldiers and 
subjects, civil privileges and immunities were the con- 
sequence of their victories, and the reward of their 
martial exploits. , Conquerors, whom mercenary armies, 

^ PubHcLa 
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our present vforpis Of government, oft^ render 
tlio tyrants ofssiflieir own people, as welt as the scourges 
of mankind/ were commonly, under the feudal consti- 
tution; the most indulgent of all princes to their suh- 
jecta, because they stood most in need of their assist- 
ance. A prince, whom even war and victories did not 
renderlthe master of his own army, possessed hardly 
any shadow of military power during times of peace. 
His disbanded soldiers mingled with his other subjects; 
not a single man received pay from him ; many ages 
elapsed even before a guard was appointed to defend 
his person ; and destitute of that great instrui^ent of 
, dominion, a standing army, the authority of the king 
continued always feeble, and was often contemptible. 

Nor were these the only circumstances which 

' contributed towards depressing the regal power, 
mited. gy fcudal system, as has been already ob- 
served, the king’s judicial authority was extremely cir- 
cumscribed. At first, princes seem to have been the 
supreme judges of their people, and; in person, heard 
and determined all coMroversies among them. The 
multiplicity of causes soon made it necessary to ap- 
point judges, who, in the king’s name, decided matters 
that belonged to the" royal jtirisdiction. But the bar- 
barians, who overran Europe, having destroyed most 
of the great cities, and the countries which they seized 
being cantoned out among powerful chiefs, who were 
blindly followed by numerous dependants, whom, in 
return, they were bound to protect from every injury ; 
the administration of justice was greatly interrupted, 
and tlie execution of any legal sentence became almost 
impracticable. Theft, rapine, n^urder, and disorder of 
all kinds prevailed in every kingdom of Europe, to a 
degree almosir^credible, and scarcely §pmpatible with 
the subsistence of civil society. Every oifehder shel- 
tered himself under the protection of some powerful 
chieftain, ^hd screfened him from the pursuits of justice. 
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To apprehend, to punish a criminal, often required 
the union and effort of half a kingdom.^ In order to 
remedy these evils, many persons of distinction were 
intrusted with the administration of justice within their 
own territories. But what we may presume was, at 
first, only a temporary grant, or a personal privilege^ 
the incroaching spirit of the nobles gradually converted 
into a right, and rendered hereditary. The lands of 
some were, in process of time, erected into baronies^ 
those of others into regalities. The jurisdiction of the 
former was extensive ; that of the latter, as the name 
implies, royal and alipost unbounded. All causes, 
whether civil or criminal, were tried by judges, whom 
the lord of the regality appointed ; and if the king’s 
courts called any person within his territory before 
them, the lord of regality might .put a stop to their 
proceedings, and by the privilege of repledging ^ remove 
the cause to his own court, and even punish his vassal, 
if he submitted to a foreign jurisdiction.*" Thus almost 
every question, in which any person who resided on 
the lands of the nobles was interested, being determined 
by judges appointeC^^;;by the nobles themselves, their 
vassals w.ere hardly^ft^ible of being, in any degree, 
subject to the crown. ^udal kingdom was split into* 
many small principaltl^^ almost independent, and held 
together by a feeble slot commonly an imperceptible 

* A remarkable instance of this occurs in the following history, so late as the 
year 1561. Mary, having appointed a court of justice to be held do tlie l>orders» 
the inhabitants of no less than eleven counties were summoned to guard the person 
who w as to act as judge, and to enable liiiu to enforce his decisions. The words of 
a proclamation, which afford such conviuciog proof of the feebleness, of feudal 
government, deserve our notice — And because it is necessary for the execution of 
her higlmess’ commandments and service, that her justice be well accompanied, 
and her authority sufliciently fortified, by the concurrence of js good power of her 
faithful subjects — Therefore commands and charges all and su^ry earls, lords, 
barons, freeholders, landed-men, and other gentlemen, dwelling within the said 
counties, that they, and every one of them, with their kin, fnends, servants, and 
housebold-men, well bodln in feir of war in the most suhstandous manner [i. e. 
completely armed and provided], aqd with twenty days* viojt^als, to meet and to 
pass forward with him th the borough of Jedburgh, and there to ^main during the 
said space of twenty days, and to receive'scch direcdoa and Commands as shall be 
given by him to diem in our sovereign lady's name, for quietness of .^^he country : 
and to put the same in execution under the palti of 1 osiog their IJlft^^ds, and 
goods.” Keith’s Hist, of Scotiand, 198. Craig, lib, ilU du$7. 
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bond of nnidn.: The king wras not only stripped of the 
authority tanked to the person of a supreme judge, 
but his cevenUe suffered no smaU diminution by the 1(^ 
of those j^cuniary emoluments, lyhich were, in that age, 
due to the person who administered justice. 

In. the s^me proportion &at the king sunk in power, 
the noblei rose towarlis independence. Not satisfied 
having obtaitied a hereditary right to their fiefs, 
i^ieh they formerly held during pleasure, their ambi- 
tionr-aimed at something boldw, and by introducing 
entails, endeavoured, as for as human ingenuity and 
invention can reach that end, tb jrender their possessions 
unalienable and everla^ng. As. they had full power 
to add to the inheritance transmitted to them from thw 


ancestors, but hone to dinfinish it, ^time alone, by means 
of marriages, legacies, and other accidents, brought 
continuaj: accessions of wealih and of dignity ; a great 
fajtp Uy, like a river, became oonsiderable from the 
Iragth of its course, and as it rolled on, new honours 
«ad new property flovved successively into itj . What- 
ever influence is derived from titles of honowii the 
feudal batons likewise possessed in an ample *!|Fner. 
'^esemarks of dihtinctiohare in their own nature, either 
o®«^ OE personal,* and being annexed to a particular 
•chtfrge, <w bestcHved by the admiration of man^nd upon 
ifluStriouS dharafctersj ought to be appropriated to these. 
Bui ithe son* however .Twwrorthy, could not bear to be 
stripped of/&ai app^ticm by which bis father had 
bemi distinguished. -flSsipresuffl^on claimed what 
'%|||virtue did notjmerit; .tides ojj^onour.beoarae bere- 
and added jmw/Iastre to nobles already inpos- 
e^sion of .toO{io?nJ^ .Somethii^ more aui^ 

‘ cimia and more* 'ontiava^nt- still remained. Thd s’* 

^ dMje ction: of > dl ^airfeboth civil and.milit';^ 

;,i; 0#the^c*bwn 
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cers. J^t was^4!leprep4Mel:^iila tiie 

nobfet, and ^a sucbesaftil. cjven^tbdir-vn^dl^.vdttea^tB 
t^agfgr^tldize tbem^ves, that in wall ibc^ kingdo^ 
the feadal'idatit^ions prevailed, nic^tofth«.cdief 
Sf^iks of statei^^' trere:' annexed to great fiunilieB/ and 
held, like fiefe, by hereditary' right. A pe^fi’ whose 
undutifoibehaviour -rendered him odious to hiB<princei 
or whose incapacity exposedlhim to the contempt of 
the people, often held, a place of porter and tru^, of thO 
greatest' importance to both. : In Scotland, the offices 
of lord ‘justice general^ great chamberlain, hij^ steward, 
hi^ constable, earl marshal j and high admiral; -were 
all hereditary ; and in many counties, the office of>she- 
liff was held in the same manner. - ' 

Nobles, whose property 'wdh so extensive^ and whose 
power was so great, could not fail of beiiig turbulent 
and ffirmidable. Nor did they want instruments > for' 
executing their boldest- designs. That portion^ of their 
lands, \^hicb they parcelled out among their followers, 
supplied them with a numerous band of;fa4bful and 
determined vaSsals ; while thht which they retained in 
their o^im bands, enabled them^tp live with a princely 
splendour. - The greats hall of an ambitious barOn was. 
often more crowded than the Court of his sovereign. 
The strong castles, in which they resided, afforded a 
sedire retreat to the discontented and seditious. A 
great part of their revenue was spent.upon multitudes' 
of indigi^nt but bold retaiuers. And if at atty- time^they 
left-their -retreat <ta- appear in- tbe ooUrt of -their aovp-' 
reig% were accompanied, even: id times of pea^^- 
witih a vadt train- of armed folibwers. ■ ' The usual 
ttue of Williaur the sixth earl * of iDOu^las consisted of 
two &dasancl hmse. ' Those of the other uoldes were 
ma^ificent and formidable in^ prpppiMO]^'^' Impatient 
of suborda^^i^nd'ffirgettltt'gth^j^^;^^irank, such 
pmtent-and'haugldy'barons werO'^e jKvals rather than 
the subjeclsipftlmir-prlube.-f ‘ ' Th^ Oftefif despised his 
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orders, insulted his person, and wrested from him his 
crown.j sTh^ Itistory of Europe,* during several ages, 
contains little else but the accounts of the wars and re- 
volutions occasioned by their exorbitant ambition. 

Their pow. But, if the authority of the barons fai>ex- 
ceeded its proper bounds in the ,other nations 
Sherking^ of Europe, wc may affirm that the balan'ce 
dora. which ought to be preserved between a king 
and his nobles was almost entirely lost in Scotland. The 
Scottish nobles enjoyed, in common with those of other 
nations, all the means for extending their authority 
which arise from^the aristocratical genius of the feudal 
government. Besides these, they possessed advantages 
peculiar to themselves : the accidental sources of their 
power were considerable ; and singular circumstances 
concurred with the spirit of the constitution to aggran- 
parti- them. To ennmerate the most remarkable 
cuiar causes of these,, will servc both to explain the political 
stat|e of the kingdom, and to illustrate many 
important occurrences, in the period now under our 
review. 

The nature nature of their country was one cause 

of the of the power and independence of the Scottish 
coontrj. nobility; Level and open countries are formed 
for servitude. The authority of the , supreme ma- 
gistrate reaches with ease to the most distant corners ; 
and when nature has erected no barrier, and affords no 
retreat, the guilty or obnoxious are Soon detected and 
punished, Mountains, and fensg^^nd rivers, set bounds 
to despotic power, and amidst tl^e is the natural seat 
of freedom and independence. In such places did the 
Sbotf^sh nobles lishally fix their residence. By retiring 
to o^ cattle, a mutinous baron could ^efy the 
of bis sovereign, it being almost impracticable 
through ^-hariren cptintry, to places 
.i^lflifficiilt accesfe to a single man. tTie same causes 
cbefcked the progress of die Roman aims, and 
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rendered all the elForts of* Edward I. abortive, often 
protected the Scottish nobles from the vehj^eance of 
their prince ; and they owed their personal indepen- 
dence to those very mountains and marshes which saved 
their country from being conquered. 

The small # The Want of great cities in Scotland con- 
number of tributed not a little to increase the power df 
great cities. nobiUty, and to weaken that of the prince; 
Wherever numbers of inen assemble together, order 
must be established, and a regular form of government 
instituted ; the authority of the magistrate must be re- 
cognised, and his decisions meet with prompt and full 
obedience. Laws and subordination take rise in cities ; 
and where there are few cities as in Poland, or none as 
in Tartary, there are few or no traces of a well-arranged 
police. But under the feudal governments, commerce, 
the chief means of asseihbling mankind, was neglected ; 
the nobles, in order to strengthen their influence over 
their vassals, resided among them, and seldom appeared 
at court, where they found a superior, or dwelt in cities, 
where they met with equals. In Scotland, the fertile 
counties in the south lying open to the English, no 
town situated there could rise to be great or populous 
amidst continual inroads and ^larms ; the residence of 
our monarchs was not fixed to any particular place ; 
many parts of the country were barren and unculti- 
vated; and in consequence of these peculiar circum- 
stances, added to the general causes flowing from the 
nature of the feudaj^iilstitutions, the towns ia Scotland’ 
were extremely few, and very inconsiderable. The vas- 
sms of every baron occupied a distinct portion of (he 
kingdom, and formed a separate and. almost indepen- 
dent society. Instead of giving aid towards, reducing, 
to obedience their seditions chieftain, or any whdmi;he 
took under his protection, ftiey, were nil in ajrms fotrhis 
defences, and obstructe,d the operations of justice, jip the 
utmost. The prince was obli^d fo connive 'at criQiiiials 
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yrhoih bt cduld noti^eacli/ flie nobles, conscious of this 
adTOnt^ei w*#re not'bfraid bi offetid ; aiid dfe difficulty’ 
df p4iiis1iing tiliiiost asBuf dd' ibetn of impunity ; ' 

The insii- ' HI.’ The divisioti of tbS ’ cotthtty into tl^s 
tuiion of bad iio Bihall effect ’in rendering the nobles con- 
' siderabib. ' The nations which overran Europe 
were briginally ■ divided into many Small' tribes ; and 
when they came to parcel out the lhhds which they had 
cbnqber^, it was natural fbt every chieftain to bestow 
a porriob, in the first place, upon these of his own tribe 
or fkmily.’ These all held their lands of him; and as 
the safety of each individual depended on the general 
union, these small societies clung together, and were 
distin^ished by some common £g[>pellation, either pa- 
troniniical Or local, long before the introduction of sur- 
names,' or ensigns armorials But When these became 
common, the descendants' ahd relations of every chief- 
tain assumed the same name and arms with him; other 
vassals were proud to imitate their example, and by 
degrees they were communicated to all those who held 
of the same superior. Thus clanships were formed; 
and in a generation or tWo, that consanguinity, which 
Vra^ at first in a great measure imaginary, was believed 
>;tb be veaL An artificial union was converted into a 
l^ilorsi i^'j'Wen willingly followed a leader, whom 
jdiey reg^ded' both as the superior of their lands, and 
the chief of ffieir blood, and served him not only with 


the fi<folityhf Vassals, but with the affection of friends. 
In the" Other »foddal ' kingdoms, we may observe such 


uniOttd as we have described imperfo'ctly formed; but in 
Aether th^ 'were the production of chwce, 
introduced by the Ir^h co- 
^hy^Ji^i^S^ai^tion^, and'*strengthen^ by carefully 
ptoseipiljllfl^r'genedo^es both genuine and fabu- 
lona; werisr* universal. , Buch a confederacy 

miglft%e>oV^om^it.^coidd not be broken ; and no 
. chahgir^hipiaerS; br^of gOvOrnmeiiVhasheenahle, in 
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some parts of tlie ' kingdomi to dissolve , associations 
which are founded upon pr^udices so' nsitiiisil 'to the 
human mind. How formidable were nobles et ;pe^ead 
of followers, who, coynting that cause just and honour- 
able which their chief approved, rushed into the 
at his commaqd, e^er ready to sacrifice their lives in de- 
fence of his per^n or of his fame; against such men a 
king contended with great disadvantage ; and that cold 
service which money purchases, or authority extorts, 
was not an equal match for their ardour and zeal. 

The small smallncss of their number may be 

number of mentioned amon? the causes of the grandeur 
oi the Scottish nobles. Our annals reach, not 
back to the first division of property in the kingdom; 
but so far as we can trace the matter, the original pos- 
sessions of the nobles seem to have been extensive. 
The ancient themes were the equals and the rivals of 
their prince. Many of the earls and barons, who suc- 
ceeded them, were masters of territories no less ample. 
France and England, countri^ wide and fertile, afforded 
settlements to a numerous and powerful nobility. Scot- 
land, a kingdom neither extensive nor rich, could not 
contain many such overgrown proprietors. But the 
pqwer of an aristocracy always diminishes, in propor- 
tion to the increase of its numbers; feeble if divided 
among a multitude, irresistible if centred in a few. 
When nobles are numerous, their operations nearly re- 
semble those of the people ; they are roused only by 
what they feel, not by what they apprehend ; and 8ul> 
mit to many arbitniiy and oppressive acts, before they 
take arms against their sovereign. A small body, on 
the cqntrary, is more sensible, .abdjnore impatient; 
quick in discmning, and prompt in repeMing danger, aU 
its motions are as sudden as those of tibe other mfe sk>w. 
Hence proceeded the extreme;.|eelou8y 
Scottish nobles pbserved their nl^arcl^,,: and the fierce- 
ness with which t^y opposed, thew incroacbn^ffs. 
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Even the virtue of a prince did not render them less 
vigilant, or less eager to defend their rights ; and Robert 
Bruc^, notwithstanding the splendour of his victories, 
and the glory of his name, was upon the point of expe- 
riencing the vigour of their resistance, no less than his 
unpopular descendant James III. ' Besides this, the 
near alliance of the great families, by frequent inter- 
marriages, was the natural consequence of their, small 
number; and, as consanguinity was, in those ages, a 
powerful bond of union, all the kindred of a nobleman 
interested themselves in his quarrel, as a common cause ; 
and every contest the king had, though with a single 
baron, soon drew upon him the arms of a whole confe- 

Their V. Thosc natural conjiexions, both with their 
Md^m- «<iual8 and with their inferiors, the Scottish no- 
binationi. bles Strengthened by a device, which, if not 
peculiar to themselves, was at least more frequent 
among them than in any other nation. Even in times 
of profound peace, they formed associations, which, 
when made with their equals, were called leagues of 
mutual defence ; and when with their inferiors,* bonds of 
manrent. By the former, the contracting parties bound 
themselves mutually to assist each other, in all causes, 
and agftihsttall persons. By the latter, protection was 
stipulated bn the one hand, and fidelity and personal 
service promised ob die other.* Self-preservation, it is 
probable, forced men at first into these confederacies ; 
and, while disorder and rapine were universal, while 
government was unsettled, and the authority of laws 
litdei^^own or regarded, near neighbour^ found it ne- 
to unite in this manner for their security ; *and 
the>;i^i obliged to court the patronage of the 
8tro^.'|j^y,<4®grees, these associations became so mwy 
.rdlianc^ i^nsive and defensive tgainst the throne; 
aod,!#ltb|nr pbligaUnb, was held tube more sacred 

. * V , 'a 

^ \ Act 3d. Puli I4t4. A9i43. Pvh 1M5. 
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than any tie whatever, they gave much umbrage tQ our 
kings, and contributed not a little to the power%id 
independence of the nobility. In the reign of dames 
II., William the eighth earl of Douglas entered into a 
league of this kind with the earls of Crawford, Ro$s, 
Murray, Ormond, the lords Hamilton, Balveny, and 
other powerful barons ; and so formidable was this com- 
bination to the king, that he had recourse to a measure 
nb less violent than unjust, in order to dissolve it. 
Tbefre- VI. The frequent wars bjetween England 
SifhEng” Scotland proved another cause of aug- 
land. mentihg the power of the nobility. Nature 
has placed no barrier between the two kingdoms : a ri-. 
ver, almost every where fordable, divides them towards 
the east ; on the west they are separated by an imagi- 
nary line. The slender revenues of our kings prevented 
them from fortifying, or placing garrisons in the towns 
on the frontier ; nor would the jealousy of their sub- 
jects have permitted such a method of defence. The 
barons, whose estates lay near the borders, considered 
themselves as bound, both in honour and in interest, to 
repel the enemy. The wardenshi'ps of the different 
marches,, offices of great power and dignity, were gene- 
rally bestowed on them. This gained them the lead- 
ing of the warlike counties in the south ; and their vas- 
sals, living in a state of perpetual hostility, or enjoying 
at best an insecure peace, became ntbre inured to war 
than even the rest of their countrymen, and more will- 
ing to accompany their chieftain in his most hardy 
and dangerous enterprises. It was die valour, no less 
than the number of their followers, that rendered; the 
Dougl^es great. The nobles in the northem uod 
midland counties were often ^ dutifrtl mid ’ obsequious 
to the crovrn, but our ’ mons^hs ^ways^-j|h«“d it 
impracticable to > subdue the mutinous an^'ti^gbvmi- 
able -spirit of the borderera.' In all our dom^tic^quar- 
rels, those 'who ‘could4raw to their side;the inh^itants 
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of^ 60Uthei^.oounti«8«^ almcik sure o£ victory 
aii^i conscious of this: < adywtege, the ^ hords who pos- 
sessed authority ther^, apt. toi fdr^ the duty 
which they .owed their soveK^Bf and to aspire beyond 
the.ijank of subjects.., • i. - , 

The^, . VII. The calamities which befel our kings 
ooriM contributed 'more than jmy other cause to dimi- 

nish the royal authority. Never was any race 
SOTtUnd. of monarchs so unfortunate as the Scottish. 
Of six successive princes, from Robert III. to James 
Vl.j not one died a natural death : and the minortifes, 
during that time, were longer, and more frequent, than 
ever happened' in any other kingdom. From Robert 
Bruce. to James VI. we reckon ten princes; and seven 
■of these were. called to the throne while they were mi- 
nors, and almost infants. Even the most regular and 
best established governments feel sensibly the perni- 
cious effects of a minority, and either become languid 
athl ^ctive, or are thrown into violent and unnatural 
convulsions. But under the imperfect and ill-adjusted 
system of government in Scotland, these effects were 
still more fatal ; the fierce and mutinous spirit of the 
, npldes, unr^trained by the' authority of a king, scorn- 
ed aU sulyeotion to the delegated jurisdiction of a re- 
gent, or tq (he feeble commands ^of a minor. The 
royal au&ority was circumscribed within narrower 
limits than ever ; “the .prerogatives of the crown, natu- • 
rally inconsiderable, were reduced almost to nothing; 
and the aristocratical power gradually rose upon the 
ruins of the monarchical, test, the personal power of 
a regent should enable him to act with too much vi- 
gour, the 'authority annexed to that office was some- 
times . rendered inbonsiderable by being divided ; or, 
if a single regeht^was phosen, the^eater nobles, and 
the heads of more^illustrious fmh'^, were seldom 
raised to (l^ i^l^ty. r^ It »?wa 8 oi^n conferred upon 
men who posjessadlit^dnfiuenee,tniid auted no jea- 
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lousy. They, conscious of their owii*treduiess, were 
obliged to bvcirlook some' irregulatitiesy and to pei%iit 
others; told, in order to sapport their nutboiitf, it^icb 
was deatitu te of real strength, they endeavoured to' gain 
the most powerful and active barons, by granting toem 
possessions nnd imndunities, which raised them tb still 
greater power.. When the king himself came to as- 
sume the reins of government, he found his revenues 
wasted or alienated, the crown lands seized or given 
away, and the nobles so accustomed to md^>endence, 
that, after the struggles of a whole reign, he was seldom 
able to reduce ' them to the same state in which they 
had been at the beginning of his minority, or to wrest 
from them what they had usurped during that time, 
^viewof If we take a view of what happened to each of 

the events , ^ ^ 

faToorabie our kings, who was so unfortunate as to be 
dur- pl^iced in this situation, the truth and import- 
mfnority obsetvation will fully appear. 

David II minority of David II. the son of Robert 

.' Bruce, wla disturbed by the pretensions of Ed- 
ward Baliol, who, relying on the aid of 'England, and 
on the support of some disaffected barons among the 
Spots, invaded the kingdom. • The success which at 
first attended his arms, obliged the young king to re- 
tire to France ; and Baliol took possession of the 
throne. A small body of the nobles, howeyto, conti- 
nuing faithful to their exiled prince, drove Baliol out 
of Scotland'; and after an absence of nine* years, David 
returned from France, and took the government of the 
kingdom into his own hands. But nobles, who were 
thus wasting their bloody and treasure in defence of the 
crown, had a right to the undisturbed possession 
their ancient pri'^eges ; and even somelKtle t^ariDgale 
new ones, (.^t seems to. have i>een|^jlE||il^m in 
diat age, every’ lender might as his 

own the tei^tory which his sWord hml .won fiton the 
enemy. Great acqun^ons were gained bjr the nobdily 
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in th^t way; and to these lie gra^tude and liberality 
of David added, by distributing ^artion^ such as ad- 
hered to him, the vast possessions which fell to the 
crown by the forfeiture of h j^ ^emies. The family of 
Douglas, which began to rise above the other nobles 
in th^; reign of his father, au^ented both its powe^ 
and its property during his minority. 

1405. J^mes L was seized by the English during 
James I. contilkiance of a truce, and ungenerously de- 

tained a prisoner almost nineteen years. During that 
period, the kingdom was governed, first by his uncle 
Robert duke of Albany, and then by Murdo, the^ son 
of Robert. Both these noblemen aspired to the crown ; 
and their unnatural ambition, if we may believe most 
of our historians, not only cut short the days of prince 
David, the king’s eldest brother, but prolonged the cap- 
tivity of James. They flattered themselves that they 
might step with less opposition into a throne, when 
^imost vacant ; and, dreading the king’s return as. the 
'<dxfinction of their authority and the end 6f their hopes, 
tiiey carried on the negotiations for obtaining his 1^ 
berty with extreme remissness. At the same time, they 
neglected nothing that could either soothe or bribe the 
nobles to approve of their scheme. They slackened 
the reins of government ; they allowed the prerogative 
to be encroached upon ; they sufiered the most irregu- 
lar acts of power, arid even wanton instances of oppres- 
sion, to pass with impunity ; they de^t out the patri- 
mony of the crown among those whose eumity they 
dreaded, or whose favour they had gained; and re- 
duced the royal authority to a state of imb^cili^, from 
which succeeding monarchs Ifi^ouredinVain ^ raise it. 

1437 . During the minority of James II. tbe ddmi- 
James H. xiistration of afihirs, as we^as' the custody of 
the hinges person, were cpinmi^f to : Sir William 
Crichton and AlrixaiMer ^vingston. -^dousy and 
disicord were me' eSects^of their conjunct authority. 
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and each of them, m order to strengthen .himself be- 
stowed new powe^and privileges upon Ae great men 
whose aid he courted ; while the young earl of Douglas, 
encouraged by their divisions, erected a sort of inde- 
pendent principality within the kingdom ; and^ forbid- 
ding his vassals to acknowledge any authority hut bis 
own, he created knights, appointed a privy-cOuncil, 
named officers, civil and military, assumed every en- 
sign of royalty but the title of king, and appeared in 
public with a magnificence more than royal. 

1460. * Eight persons were chosen to govern the 
James HI. kingdom during the minority of James. III. 
Lord Boyd, . however, by seizing the person of the 
young king, and by the ascendant which he acquired 
over him, soon engrossed the whole authority. He 
formed the ambitious project of raising his family to 
the same pitch of power and grandeur with those of 
the prime nobility ; and he effected it. While intent 
on this, he relaxed the vigour of government, and fke 
barons became accustomed, once more, to anarchy and 
independence. The power, which Boyd had been at 
so much pains to acquire, was of no long continuance, 
and the fall of his family, according to the fate of fa- 
vourites, was sudden and destructive ; but upon its 
ruins the family of Hamilton rose, which soon attained 
the highest rank in the kingdom. 

^ As the minority of James V. was longer, it 

was likewise more turbulent, than those of the 
preceding kings* And the contending nobles, encou- 
raged or protected ei^er by the king of France, or of 
England, formed themselves into more regular foctions, 
and disregarded more than ever the restraints of order 
and authority. The French had the advantage of seeing 
one, devoted to their interest, raised to ,be regent. 
This was the duk^of Albany, a native of France, and 
a grandson of J^es II. AlestfapHer lord Home, 
the most eminent of aU die who survived 
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:bef’£fttal'bfttt{d of.f^ddd^n, thweirted' till ‘his measured 
luring th"e of hig adiniMstrarion ; and the 

ritrigues of me <|u6gn* dowager, Bistef 'df Henry VHJ. 
^ndered the latter of it do less feeble. » Though 
lupported by Ffen'tJh auxiliaries, the ‘nobles despised 
ris authorityi' and, regardless elthet' pf his threats or 
lis eUtreaties, peremptorily S?efaSed, two several times, 
-uj entelr Ei^and, to the borders of which kingdom he 
had led thefn. j|&rovoked by these repeated instances 
of-KJontempt, the regpent abandoned lus ' troublesome 
stjtttiott. Mid, retiring to FraUce, preferred the tianquil- 
l^f a private life, to an office destitute Of real.autho- 
pun his retreat, Douglas earl of Angus became 
^l>f the king’s person, and governed the kingdom 
in l^is name. Many efforts were made to deprive him 
of his psurped authority. - But the numerous vassals 
and friends of his family adhered to him, because he 
dirided'with them the power and emoluments of his 
office ; ihei pecfple reverenced and loved 'the name of 
Douglas ; he exercised, without the tide of regent, 
a fuller and more absolute authority than any who 
^d enjoyed that dignity ; and the ancient, but dan- 
gerous pre-eminence of the Dduglases "seemed to be 
restored^ ' 


Td ; these, and to many other causes, omitted or un- 
obsenfed by uSj did the Scottish ndbilily'own that ex- 
. otbits^ and uncommdn pciu^erj; 

: freque^y ih our hilgd^-";,; 
ddfeonstrates sb fully the 

lei^drof its dUratioUV^^y ye|fe|l^be,r .the wel^Bfen 
of ffie feudal system -in^t^iOtfaerl^^^a^; 

; aha ^wheit:''^ie\anhs ^oii:* hj^P^ety 

Whei^'chaken> or laid^it;t^l&^n^ '^p%unaWi^ ef 
^that aigi^entfebric remsd^lf^fn a gidlg^sneagmei^hrm 
^id’UUtdhched''m.'''3cbtlahdfv'- - 

the' feh^' %^dtuticms 
of in intolerable 
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beiliS^ifa to- all the, princes of Europe, ||ho .longed to 
t^lerebie, pos^ess . .sopothiug ziiiore . than a nontinal. and 
tupnnoci. ppg^apiQjm authority. Their impatience, to; ob« 
tain this, precipitated -Henry III, of England, Edward 
II. and some other wealcfjmnces, into raish and prema* 
ture attempts against the pririleges of the baurona, in 
which they were disappointed . or perished. Princes, 
of grfeater abilities, were < content to mitigate evils 
which they could not cure j liiey sought oc(!^pation for 
the turbulent spirit of their nobles, in frequent .wars ; 
anid. allowed their .fiery courage to evaporate in foreign 
expeditions, which, if they brought no other? advantage, 
securedat leaist domestic tranquillity.. But time/{Ui.d.ac> 
cidents ripened the feudal government for riest^cticm. 

Towairds the end of the fifteenth century, and 
teApa Id beginning of the sixteenth, adl the princes of 
thi“obief Europe attacked, as if by concert, the power of- 
i’n France Men of genius then undertook, 

^giand success, what their unskilful predecessors 
had attempted in vain. . I^ewis' XI. of France, 
the most profound and the most adventurous genius of 
that age, began, and in a single reign almost completed, 
the scheme of their destruction. The sure but con^ 
cealed policy of Henry VII. of England produced the ' 
same e^t The means, indeed, employed by these 
monarchs were very different. The blow which Lewis . 
struck was;.sad^en and fatal. The artifices of Henry 
reseinl^^. thc^^low poisons, which waste the const!- 
tution^ Wit bec'ci^ not mortal till some distmit periW. 
Nor 'they jproduce consequences less opposite. 
Lewis holdly amcLed to ^e. crown whatover- he wrested- 
from the^no11|||^..:|^niw undermined -hiafibarons, hy 
encoiiri^^g lhe|h W their ftmds, which ^niched 

the cotorhpns, and. gave them-n -wmght.ldlbe legisla- 
Bot ibb ^ their predettesscBs.^ But while 

cmtuJoe gptt^ refrolutiOM wf^iij^ianying on in 

toother two kingdoms. with,|^|W^h,Wttd4nd waa dntt- 
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nwngOiia mately connected; litde fdteration . happened 
there ; , our kings t^uld neithef extend theii; 
owa prerogative, npr ena,ble the commons to encroach 
upon the aristocracy ; the nobles not'only retained most 
of their ancient privileges and poss^ions, but conti- 
nued to make new acquisitions. 

Our kkigs This was not owing to the inattention of otir 
toaite^ princes, or to their want of ambition. * They 
^ere aj^undantly sensible of, the exorbitant 
riiy. power of the nobility, and, eixtremely solici- 
tous to humble that order. They did not, however, 
possess means sufficient for accomplishing this end. 
The resources of Qur monarchs were few, and the pro- 
gress which they made was of course inconsiderable. 
Gemrai But as the number of their followers, and the 
®*tent of their jurisdiction, were the two chief 
end. circumstances which rendered the nobles for- 
midable ; in order to counterbiJance the one, and to re- 
strain the other, allr our kings Jhad recourse to nearly 
tike same expedients. 


Stacooi»ge I. Among nobles of a fierce courage, and of 
nmoDg the unpolished manners, surrounded with vassals 
nobifli. licentious, whom they were bound 

by interest tmd honour to protect, the causes of dis- 
cord were many and unavoidable. • As the contending 
parties could seldom agree in acknowledging the au- 
of my common jsupenor or judge, and their 
iihjpiatient spirit would seldom wait^th^e slow decisions 
of justice, thep: quarrels w^eususdly. terminated by the 
sword. The offended baron assembled his vassals, 
and wasted the lan^s, or shed the blood, of his enemies. 
To .forgive an mjury was mean; to forbear revenge, in- 
' ffimouB oy covtaidly H^ncq qualtels vvef e transmit- 

• The »irit of reveneo ^r^ encour^ged^ not only by nMoneri, bot^ wh*t is 
ouie 4^!fDalxAliie« by the mws of jtbose If any jpeiM Aooght the prosecution 

of an injmy b&red to bis jtapaily top troublesoioer^' A*^ dji^geroos, ^ Salique 
laivs Mtiniiljpd l^lidyto dmt ff^ demanding yeqgepcc ; bit the same 
laiQ^ m onlar to i^iih hiillisrartSoe, Ofid Nrant pf afTec^Ato his faodiy*^ deprived 
Utn cdwcOfsioD. j^anliAbreg6CbfonoL p.Bl. Among the ^glo- 
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ted from father to son, and under the name of deadly 
fetids^ subsisted for many generations with unmitigated 
rancour. It was the interest of the crown to foment 
rather than to extinguish these quarrels ; and by scat- 
tering or cherishing the seeds of discord among the 
nobles, that union, which would have rendered the 
aristocracy invincible, and which must at once have 
annihilated the prerogative, was effectually prevented. 
To the same cause, our kings were indebted for the 
success with which they sometimes attacked the most 
powerful chieftains. They employed private revenge 
to aid the impotence of public laws, and arming against 
the person who had incurred their displeasure those 
rival families which wished his fall, they rewarded" 
their service by sharing among them the spoils of the 
vanquished. But this expedient, though it served to 
humble individuals, did not weaken the body of the 
nobility. Those who were now the instruments of their 
prince’s vengeance became, in a short time, the objects 
of his fear. Having acquired power and wealth by 
serving the crown, they, in their turn, set up for inde- 
pendence : and though there might be a fluctuation of 
power and of property ; though old families fell, and 
new ones rose upon their ruins; the rights of the aris- 
tocracy remained entire, and its vigour unbroken. 

Extend administration of justice is one of 

jaris- the most Dowcrful ties between a king and his 

diction of , * ' , Y 

ike king’, subjccts, all our monarchs were at the utmost 
courts. ^ 2 Ans to circumscribe the jurisdiction of the 
barons, and to extend that of the crown. The external 
forms ^ of subordination, natural to th^ feudal system, 

Saxons^ we find e sbignler iiutitution diatingiiisbed by tbd nune ot todatithmif 
a volantary anoclation, the object whereof igraa the penoiud secarity of those who 
joined in it. and which the feetneneaa of government |it that time rendered neceaaary. 
Among other regulations, which are contained in of these still extant* the fd. 
lowing d^rves notice : If any associate diall either eat or drink with a person 
who has killed any member of the todalitium, unleA in the presence of king, the 
bishop, or the count, and nhlem be eao prove thit he did oot%oow the person, lei 
him pay a great fine.” ffkks Dissert ^»tolar. apud Thesanr. Ung. Septmitr. vol. 
i. p. 21. 

VOL- I. D 
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favoured this attempt, An upp^ lay from the judges 
and courts of the biirpnsi t6 those of. the king.,-. The 
right, however, of judging in the first instance belonged 
to the noble% .and they easily found means to defeat 
the ' effects, appeals, as well as of pmny other feudal 
regulations. The royal jiurisdiction was almost con* 
fin<^,within the narrow limits of the king’s demesnes, 
b<^^ond which his judges claimed indeed much autho- 
rity, but possessed next to none. Our kings were 
S^sible of these limita.tidns, and bore them with impa- 
tienpe. But it was impossible- tq overturn, in a moment, 
what was so deeply rooted ; or to strip the fiobles, at 
once, of privileges which they had held so long, and 
which were wrought tdmost into thd frame of the feudal 
constitution. ; To accomplish this, however, ws^ an 
object of uniform and- anxious attention to all our 
princes. .James I. led the way here, as -well as in other 
In^ances, towards a more regular and perfect police, 
lie made choice, among the estates of parliament, of 
a certain number of persons, whom he distinguished 
|>y . t^'name of lords of <$e«sm»,aud appointed them to 
hold courm; for determining civil causes three times in 
tbe’^ear, and forty days at a time, in whatever place he 
pleased to name. Their jurisdiction extended to all 
matters which formerlj came under the cognizance of 
the king’s council, and being a committee of parliament, 
their decisions were final, James III., imposed severe 
penalties upon those judges appointed by the barons, 
wh^ decisions should, be found on a. review to be 
; 'end, by Ot^eT regulations, endeavoured 
^to ektmid the autitpiity^im court” Barnes IV. 

pretence of lemedyim^ the u^Oveniehces arising 
&om:dm plibrt terms 'df the court '^session, appointed 
;d^er , judges nailed Tlie sc#- 

ah ambulatory: hn^ met seldom ; the 

'(&^^omai^;.w^ixed,-v«hEd 'jm|:;|bEU»tsihdy. at..]^in- 
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buF^} and though not composed bf membera of par- 
Uamen^ the same powers whicTi the loids of session 
enjoyed were vesteid in it; At last James V. erected a 
new court that still' subsists, and which he named the 
^college ofju$tic^^^ judges or seruUors of which were 
called>^c& amticil and session. This court not 
only exercised the same jurisdiction which formeriy 
belonged to the session and daily council, but new 
rights Were added; Prixileges of .^reat importance 
Were granted to its member8,*its forms were prescribed, 
its terms dxed, and regfularity, power, and splendour 
conferred upon it.® The persons constituted judges in 
all these different courts had, in many respects, the ad- 
vantage of those who presided in the courts of the 
barons ; they were more eminent for their skill in law, 
their miss of proceeding were more uniform, and their 
decisions more consistent. Such judicatories became 
the objects of confidence, and ,of veneration. Men 
willingly submitted their property to .their determi' 
nation, and their encroachments on the jurisdictions of 
the nobles were popular, and for that reason successful. 
By devices of a similar nature, the jurisdiction of the 
nobles in criminal causes was restrained, and the au- 
thority of the court oX Justiciary extended. The crown, 
in this particular, gaining insensibly upon the nobles, 
recovered more ample authority ; and the king, whose 
jurisdiction once resembled that of a baron, rather 
that of a sovereign,'* came more and more to be epto 

* Keiths App* ^ 

P The BOMt perfect iden of the feudai Bjritem of jpej be at^Siied 

by atteading to the state of Germanw» and to the hUtocy of France. In the for> 
mer, the feaddi hutitotiona itiH sobslit with great idg^ri and though altogether 
abolished in 4be latter, the public records bare been «o oargfaUy preferred, that the 
French lawyers and an^oariet have ^ been enabled^ with asofo oottaiiity and pre- 
. cuion. than fhoae of any other couotiy in Surm, to hraea, Itf risa, U# progress^ spid 
great reVbhtlioiii. la Oenaai^, estiy prini6ipsl% 1917 fad epoiidered ms a fief« and all 
t\B great piinees as h^hig of the ewpeHU* ppasasa aU tbe feudal prt- 

▼il^s i tMffielii^ara pd|petaal ; their jorisdiedons wltht|ith^ own terd^odee sepa* 
rata and rdaasbe; m the gf^ olhoea of Ufa ampha aia all hepeditafiy, and an- 
nexed to pactkalar Itaifliea. At the same t^ tbe^amerof retahii many pf tba 
preengmieeaoliha teiliy manaecha. XAm 

ntunenUe, and Us power somd^ldajaifidmt^ within his own dooilkPib^ j>ata* 
ditary countries b complete; beyaoj the bcmtnb df thesd'lt b>tm|Mt noritii^; 
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sidered as tHe head of the community and the supreme 
dispenser of justice i^-his people. lliese acquisitions 
of our kings, however, though comparatively great, 
were in reality inconsiderable ; and, notwithstanding 
all their efforts, many of the^separate jurisdictions pos- 
sessed by the nobles remained in great vigour; and 
theij, final abolition was reserved to a distant and more 
hapjfiy period. 

Each of ' But besides these piethods of defending their 
pnlatS?’ prerogative and humbling the aristocracy, which 
some plan may be considered as common to all our princes, 

of bum* • />!• • 

biin^the we shall find, by taking a view or their reigns, 
that almost every one of our kings, from Robert 
Bruce to Jame^V., had formed some particular system 
for depressing the authority of the nobles, which was 
the object boA of their jealousy and terror. This con- 
duct of our monarchs, if we rest satisfied with the ac- 
counts of their histo^ans, must be considered as flowing 
entirely from their resentment against particular noble- 
men ; and all their attempts to humble them must be 
viewed as the sallies of private passion, not as the con- 
sequences of any general plan of policy. But, though 
some of their actions may be imputed to those passions, 
though the different genius of the men, the temper of 
the times, and the state of the nation, necessarily occa- 
ThU proved sioncd great variety in their schemes; yet, 
b^aroview -vrithout being chargeable with excessive re- 

mud ao penDaiiexit are leidal pnnciplesj that althoagh the feadal Bvttem be oyer- 
tunied ui almost every {Miticular state in Germany, and although the ^eater part 
^jkiDces have becoitae ahsolnte* the efigioal feudal constitutioiLof the empire 
and ideas peculiar to that form df government direct all its operations, 

' jmd^ determine the rl^ts of all its princes. Our obserratinn^with regard to the 
iilDitQ(h JurisdictloD (n kings under the'fi^al governments, are greatly illustrated 
^ what happened in France. The feebleness and dotage of the deaoendants of 
C&arlemagne encouraged the peers to usurp an independent jurifdictionb Nothing 
remained in the han^ of the crown ; all was seized by them. When Hugh Capet 
ascended^ 'dironei A.I>. 987, he kept possession of his pdrate patiimony^e 
Comtd ofrarUi and all the jurisdiction Which the kings his snocessora ezercisra for 
■ome time, was within its territories. There were only four towns in France, where 
he could- estiSlith Grands Barths, or royal judges; all the other lands, towns, and 
baHiiages, belonged to the nobles, llie methods to which the ^ench monarchs had 
Teconrse lot oxteridii^ their jurisdietkm wera esaothr similar to those employed 
by our prince^.. Henauh Abrcg^, p* 617, dtt. ' Del’Esprit des Loix, 11 v. sax. 
ch. tO, &c. 
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. finement, we may affirm that their end was 
their reigns. Uniformly the same ; and that the project of 
reducing the power of the aristocracy, sometimes avow- 
ed, and pursued with vigour; sometimes concealed, or 
seemingly suspdtided ; tras never altogether abandoned. 
Robert ’ No princc was ever more indebted to his 
Bruce, nobles than Robert Bruce. Their valour con- 
quered the kingdom, and placed him on the throne. 
His gratitude and genergsi^ bestowed on them the 
lands of the vanquished. Properly has seldom under- 
gone greater or more sudden revolutions, than those 
to which it was subject at that time in Scotland. Ed- 
ward I. having forfeited the estates of most of the 
ancient Scottish barons, granted them* to his English 
subjects. These were expelled by the Scots, and their 
lands seized by Qew masters. Amidst such rapid 
changes, confosion was unavoidable ; and many pos- 
sessed their lands by titles extremely defective. Dur- 
ing one of those truces between the two nations, occa*; 
sioned rather by their being weary of war than desirous 
of peace, Robert formed a scheme for checking the 
growing pdwer and wealth of the nobles. He sum- 
moned them to appear and to shew by what rights they 
held their lands. They assembled accordingly, and 
the question being put, they started up at once, and 
drew their swords, “ By these,” said they, “ we ac- 
quired our lands, and with these we will defend them." 
The king, intimidated by their boldness, prudendy 
dropped the project. But so deeply did they r^^t 
this attack upon their order, that, notwithstmiding' , 
belt’s popular and splendid virtues, it occasioned a 
dangerous conspiracy against his life. 

Dwid iL first an exile in France, 

afterward a prisoner in England, and involved 
in continual war with Edward III., had not leisure to 
attend to the int^nal police of his kingdom, or to 
think of retrenching the privileges of the nobility. 
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Robert II. 


Junn I, 


Oar hi^oriins %are:i}eeli ^ore'careful toi^e- 
late tiie mililary tbaa Ike triuii$ai||^ns of 
tbe reign of Robert 11.. Skiitaishes and mroads of little 
conseqoeiice they descri^o mihutely ; but with regard 
to every thing t^t happened during several years of 
tranquiBify, •&ey are altogether silent. ■ 
fiobeii m The f®®^^J?idmimstrati6n of Robert IIL must 
' likewise be passed over slightly. A prince of 
a iheaii genius, and of a fi^il and sickly constitution, 
was ttot a fit person to enter the lists with active and 
martial barons, or to attempt wresting from them any 
of their rights. ■ ' 

The civil transactions in Scotlaind are better 
known %ince the beginning of the reign of 
James 1.^ and a complete series of our laws supplies . 
die defects 6f our historians. The Rnglish made some 
■ -mnends 'fer ‘ their ■ injustice in detaining that prince a 
prisoner, by their g^erous care of his education. Dur- 
ing his long r^idence in England, he had an oppor- 
<tenity of observing the feudid system in a more ad- 
. i^iinc^ state, and refined from many of the imperfections 
still adhered to it in his own kingdom. He saw 
wMiBl, nobles great, but not independent ; a king, pow- 
though far from absolute : he saw a regular ad- 
rt jj n i s tration of government; wise laws enacted ; and a 
ifetion flourishing and happy, because all ranks of men 
yrere'acbustomed to obey them. Fulf of these ideas 
he returned rate his native country, which presented 
to him a very difiierent scene. The royal authority, 
itever great, rras now contemptible, "by having been so 
delegated te reg^ents. ' Ihe ahcient patrimony and 
■tes^ties of the crorm were -dmost tbtdly aHehated. 
hu long absence ; the name of ling was little 
and tess regoid^k Ihelic^uw of many y^s 
hi^rendeted the nobles mdependiemti;^ . tlaiversal anar** 
'Ay pfeyafled;''._,'TOe‘WjBak'\ijitei5ft^ to the tepine 

ahd'ia|il^iMsiDn .the etroenjg^ '^'eveiy comer some 
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b»rk9rpu9 ciueftatn n^pdat pl^urei aod aeather feared 
the ting, nox pitied fbe people,’^, . , 

Jemes /^ae too wise :a priace tp. employtopexjii ^rce 
to correct such inveterate evils. Neither the melt nor 
the times would have borne it. He applied, the gentler 
^d less offensive remedy of laws and statutes. In a 
parliament held immediately after his return, he gained 
the confidence of his people, by many wise laws, tend- 
ing viably to re-establish ojrder, tranquillity, and justice, 
in the Icingdom. But, at the same time that he endea- 
voured to securo these blessings to his subjects, he dis- 
covered his intention to recover those possessions of 
which the crown had been unjustly bereaved ; and for 
that purpose obtained an act, by whicl^he was empow- 
ered to summon such as had obtained crown lands 
during the three last reigns, to produce the rights by 
which they held them.^ As this statute threatened &e 
property of the nobles, another which pas'sed in a sub- 
sequent parliament aimed a dreadftil blow at their 
power. By it the leagues and combinations which we 
have already described, and which rendered the npides 
so formidable to the crown^ were declared unlawful.* 
Encouraged by this success, in the beginning of his 
enterprise, James’s next step was still bolder and more 
decisive. During the sitting of parliament, he seized, 
at once, his cousin Murdo duke of Albany, and his 
sons; the earls of Douglas, Lennox, Angus,. March, 
and above tw^ty other barons of primd ranjki To all 
of them, however, he was immediately recnncUed, ex- 
cept to Albany and his sons, and Lennox,. These %, ere 
tried, by their peers, and condemned } iot what crime 
, is now unknown. Their execution sljuck the whole 


order with terror, and their forfeiture added consider- 

' ' ' , " ' ' 't 

• A coaraponiTy wMkiftfa describe* adMdiM tm tv h hU 

mde Ldiit, •* In diebai Ulit, non ertt lex po^tioram junkiittin 


et tottmrMmia 
cendio, ek Ci»ient. fq 

legni exolftwit," Ohnrute; 

. > Act apr 


inr rcMDiia doH nnam ixtfodnidni | Ju^pUlln, in- 


i.'p.WV'. ■’ 
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able possessions to the crown. He seized, likewise, 
the ^irldoitis of Buchan and ^trathem, upon diderent 
pretexts ; -.and ‘that of Mar fell to him by inheritance. 
The patience and inactivity of the nobles, while the 
king was proceeding so -rapidly towards' aggrandizing 
the crown, are amazing. The only obstruction he met 
with was from a sli^t insurrection headed by the duke 
of Albany’s youngest son, and that was easily sup- 
pressed. The splendour and presence of a king, to which 
the great men had been long unaccustomed, inspired 
reverence : James was a prince of great' abilities, and 
conducted his operations with much prudence. He 
was in friendship with England, and closely allied with 
the Erench king ; he was adored by the people, who 
enjoyed unusual security and happiness under his ad- 
ministration ; and all his acquisitions, however fatal to 
the body of the nobles, had -been gained by attacks upon 
individuals ; were obtained by decisions of law ; and, 
being founded on circumstances peculiar to the persons 
who suffered, might excite murmurs aud apprehensions, 
but afforded no colourable pretext for a general rebel- 
lion. It was not 80 with the next attempt which the 
king made. Encouraged by the facility with which he 
had hitherto advanced, he ventured upon a measure 
that irritated the whole body of the nobility, and which 
the events shew either to have been entered into with 
too much precipitancy, or to have been carried on with 
too much violence. The father of George Dunbar earl 
of March, had taken arms against Robert 111., the kmg’s 
father but that crime had been > pardoned, and his 
lands restored by Robert duke of Albany. James, on 
pretext that the regent had^ exceeded his power, and 
that it was the prerogative of the king alone to pardon 
treason, or to alienate lands annexed to the- crown, ob- 
tained a sentence, declaring the pardon to be void, and 
depriving Dunbar of the- earldom. Many of the great ' 
men held lands by ne other right dian what they de- 
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rived &Qm the gi-ants of the two dukes of Albany. Such 
a decision, though they had reason to expect it incon- 
sequence of the statute which the king had obtained, 
occasioned a general alarm. Though Dunbar was, at 
present, the only sufferer, the precedent might be ex- 
tended, and their titles to possessions which they con- 
sidered as the rewards of their valour, might be sub- 
jected to the review of courts of law, whpse forms of 
proceeding, and jurisdiction, were in a martial ^e 
little .known, and extremely odious. Terror and dis- 
content spread fast upon this discovery of the king’s 
intentions ; the common danger called on the whole 
order to unite, and to make one bold stand, before they 
were stripped successively of their acquisitions, and 
reduced to a state of poverty and insignificance. The 
prevalence of these sentiments among the nobles en- 
cburaged a few desperate men, the friends or followers 
of those who had been the chief sufferers under the 
king’s administration, to form a conspiracy against his 
life. The first uncertain intelligence of this was brought 
him, while he lay in his camp before Roxburgh- castle. 
He durst not confide in nobles, to whom he had given 
so many causes of disgust, but instantly dismissed 
them and their vassals, and, retiring to a monastery 
near Perth, was soon after murdered there in the most 
cruel manner. All our historians mention with asto- 
nishment this circumstance, of the king’s disband ing 
his army at a time when it was so necessary for his 
preservation. A king, say they, surrounded with his 
barons, is secure from secret treason, and may defy 
open rebellion. But those very barons were the per- 
sons whom he chiefly dreaded ; and it is evident from 
this review of his administration that he had greater 
reason to apprehend danger, than to expect defence, 
frdm their hands. It was the misfortune of James, 
that his maxims and manners were too refined for the 
age in which he lived. Happy !». had he reigned in 
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a ldag^om more cifUized; his love of peace, . of jus- 
tice, and of elegance, would bare r^der^ kia schemes 
stmcessful ; and, iastead of perishing because he had 
attempted too much, a grateful^ people would have - 
i^plauded and seconded, his efforts to reform and im; 
prove thmm 

, Crichton, the most able man of those who 
jwM u. direction of affairs during the minority 

of Jaines II. had been the minister of James I., and well 
acquainted with his resolution of humbling the nobility. 
He did not relinquish the design, and he endeavoured 
to inspire his pupil with the same sentiments. But 
what James had attempted to effect slowly, and by legaj 
means, his son and Crichton pursued with the imper 
^ tuosity natural to Scotsmen, and with the fierceness 
peculiar to that age. William the sixth earl of Doug- 
las was the first victim to their barbarous policy. That 
young nobleman (as we have already Qb 9 ®tved), con- 
temning the authority of an infant prince, sdmost openly 
renoqnced his allegiance, and aspired to independence. 
Crichton, too high-spirited to bear such an insult, but 
top weak to curb or to bring to justice so powerful an 
offender, decoyed him by many promises to an interview 
in the castle of Edinburgh, and, notwithstanding these, 
murdered both him and his brother^ Crichtoii, how- 
ever, gained little by this act of treachery, which ren- 
dered him' ulxiversally odious. William the eighth 
earl of Douglas was no less powerful, and no less for- 
midable to the crown. By forming the league which we 
alneady mentioned with the earl of Crawford and other 
barons, he had united against his sovereign almost one 
half of his kingdom. . .But his credulity led him into 
ffmnamo snare which had been ^tal to the former eml. 
Eelying on the king’s po-onuj^, who had now attained 
te?the years of ma;5iood, apd obtained a safe- 

conduct under the great jSeal, ho ■ventured to Wm 
in: Stirling-castlei 4hpeu urged hup to dissolve that 
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dangerous conf^eracy ioto which he had entered’; the 
ear] obstinately refpsed ; “If you will noC’ awd the 
enraged moharch,' drawing his dagger, “thfa- di^I ;” 
and stabbed him to the heart* An action so unwottl^ 
of a king filled the nation with astonishment and Wt€h 
hQrror. The earl’s vassals ran to arms with the utmost 
fury, and dragging the safe-conduct^ which the king 
had granted and violated, at a horse’s tail, they 
marched towards Stirling, burnt the town, and threat- 
ened to besiege the castle. An accommodation, how- 
ever, ensued ; on what terms is not known. But the 
king’s jealousy, and the new earl’s power and resent- 
ment, prevented it from being of long continuance. 
Both took the field at the head of their armies, and met 
near Abercorn. That of the earl, composed chiefly of 
borderers, was far superior to the king’s both in number 
and in valour ; and a single battle, must, in all proba- 
bility, have decided whether the house of Stuart or of 
Douglas was henceforth to possess the throne of Scot- 
land. But, while his troops impatiently expected the 
signal to engage, the earl ordered them to retire to their 
camp ; and Sir James Hamilton of Cadyow, the person 
in whom he placed the greatest confidence, convinced 
of his want of genius to improve an opporhmity, or of 
his waot of courage to seize a crown, deserted him that 
very night. This example was followed by many ; 
and the earl, despised or forsaken by all, was soon 
driven out of the kingdom, and obliged td depend* for 
his subsistence on the friendship of the king of Eng- 
land. The ruin of this great family, which had so long 
rivalled and overawed the crown,- and the terror with 
which such an example of unsuccessful ambition filled 
the nobles, secured the king, for s<^e time, from op- 
position ; and the royal authority remained uncon- 
trolled and almost absolute. James did nolsufler this 
favourable inferrd'to pass unimproved j he procured 
the consent of parliaihent to lawiP more atj^vantUgemis 
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to the prerogative, and more subversive of the privi- 
leges of the aristocracy, than were ever obtained by 
any former or Aubsequenf monarch of Scotland. 

By one of these, dot only all the vast possessions of 
the earl of Douglas were annexed to the crown, but all 
prior and fbture alienations of crown-lands were de- 
clared to be void, and the king was empowered to seize 
them at pleasure, without any process or form Of law, 
and oblige the possessors tp refund whatever they had 
received from them.* A dreadful instrument of oppres- 
sion in the' hands of a prince ! 

Another law prohibited the wardenship of the 
marches to be granted hereditarily ; restrained, in se- 
veral instances, the jurisdiction of that office ; and ex- 
tended the authority of the king’s courts.” 

By a third, it was enacted that no regality, or exclu- 
sive right of administering justice within a man’s ovra 
lands, should be granted in time to come, without the 
consent of parliament;* a condition which implied al- 
most an express prohibition. Those nobles who already 
possessed that great privilege. Would naturally be so- 
licitous to prevent ‘it from becoming common, by being 
bestowed on many. Those who had not themselves 
attained it, would envy others the acquisition of such 
a flattering distinction, and both would concur in re- 
jecting the claims of new pretenders. 

By a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary offices 
were prohibited, and those obtained since the death of 
the last king were revoked.’' 

Each of these' statutes undermined some of the great 
pillam on which the power of the aristocracy rested. 
During the remainder of his reign, this prince pursued 
the plan which he had begu^with the, utmost vigour ; 
and had not-a sodden death, occasioned by the splinter 
of a cannon which burst n^ir him at ffie siege of Rox- 

^ Apt 41. p* ^455. Ibid. Act 49^ 

« P. 14.^d, Act 43. 3r Ibid. Act 44. 
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liurgh, prevented his progress, he wanted neither ge- 
nius nor courage t% perfect it : and Scotland might, in 
all probability, iiave been the first kingdom in Europe 
which would have seen the subversion of the feudal 
system. 

Jamea III III. discovered no less eagerness than 

’ his father or grandfather to humble the nobi- 
lity ; but far inferior to eitlier of them in abilities and ad- 
dress, he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, and his 
reign was disastrous as well" as his end tragical. Under 
the feudal governments, the nobles were not only the 
king’s ministers, and possessed of all ^e great offices 
of power or of trust; they were likewise his companions 
and favourites, and hardly any but them approached 
his person, or were entitled to his regard.. But James, 
who both feared and hated his nobles, kept them at an 
unusual distance, and bestowed every mark of confi- 
dence and affection upon a few mean persons, of pro- 
fessions so dishonourable, as ought to have rendered 
them unworthy of his presence. Shut up with these in 
his castle of Stirling, he seldom appeared in public, and 
amused himself in architecture, music, and other arts, 
which were then little esteemed. The nobles beheld 
the power and favour of these minions with indignation. 
Even the sanguinary measures of his father provoked 
them less than his neglect. Individuals alone suffered 
by the former ; by the latter, every man thought him- 
self injured, because all were contemned. Their dis- 
content was much heightened by the kings recalling 
^1 rights to crown-lands, hereditary offices, regalities, 
and every other concession which was detrimental to 
his prerogative, and which had been extorted during 
his minority. Combii^ations among theqiselves, secret 
intrigues with England,' ^d all the usual preparatives 
for civil war, were thp ■ effects of their resentment. 
Alexander duke of Albany, and John earl of Mar, the 
king’s brothers, two young men of turbulent and ambi- 
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tioua and incensed against James, who treated 

them witb 'Ae same' cbldness, as he did the other greftt 
Ipieh, entered deej^j into dl their cabals; l%e king 
detected |heir designs before they were ripe for execu- 
tion« and ^eizing his two brothers, eonnnitted the duke 
of Albany to Edinburgh-castle. The earl of IVTar, hav- 
' mg remonstrated with too much boldness against the 
Icing’s conduct, was murdered, if we may believe our 
historians, by his command. Albany, apprehensive of 
die' Same fate, made his escape out of the castle, and 
fled into France. Concern for the king’s honour, or 
'indignatiou at his measures, were perhaps the motives 
-dhich first induced him to join the malcontents. But 
‘'James’s attachment to favourites rendering him every 
day more odious to the nobles, the prospect of the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from their general 
disaffection, added to the resentment which he felt on 
account of his brother’s death, and his own injuries, 
soon inspired Albany with more ambitious and crimi- 
nal thoughts. He concluded a treaty with Edward IV. 
of England, in which he assumed the name of Alexan- 
der- king of Scd&; and in return for the assistance 
which was promised him towards dethroning his bro- 
ther, he bound himself, as soon as he was put in pos- 
^sessibn of the kingdom, to swear fealty and do homage 
to the English mpnarch, to renounce the ancient alli- 
ance with France, to contract a new one with England, 
and to surrender some of the strongest castles and most 
valuable counties in Scotland.* That aid, which the 
duke so basely purchased at the price of his own ho- 
nour,' and the independence of his country, was punc- 
grauted him, and the duke of Gloucester with a 
army conducted him towards Scotland. The 
of a foreign invasion 'bljiged James 'to imploie 
^he'^-tpsistaoce; of those npblea he had so long 

wflh oootoin^t. ’ "^nie werb in doSe 

> Mint*. 
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confederacy with fee duke of Albany, aad.ap{iipved of 
alibis pretension^. _ Ofeera were impatient for dny 
event which would restore their order to its andient 
pre-eminence. They seemed, however, to ^ter wife 
zeal into fee measures of their sovereign for fee defence 
of fee kingdom against its invaders,* and took fee field, 
at fee head of a powerful army of their followers, but 
with a stronger disposition to redress their own griev- 
ances than to annoy the enemy; and with a fixed reso- 
lution-of punishing those minions, whose insolence they 
could no longer tolerate. This resolution they executed 
in the camp near Lauder, with a military dispatch and 
rigour. Having previously concerted their plan, fee 
earls of Angus, Huntly, Lennox, followed by almost all 
the barons of chief note in the army, forcibly entered 
the apartment of their sovereign, seized all his favourites 
except one Ramsay, whom they could not tear from the 
king, in whose arms he took shelter, and, without any 
form of trial, hanged them instantly over a bridge. 
Among the most remarkable of those who had engrossed 
the king’s affection, fvere Cochran a mason, Hommil a 
taylor, Leonard a smith, Rogers a musician, and Torsi- 
fan a fencing-master. So despicable a retinue discovers 
fee capriciousness of James’s character, and accounts 
for the indignation of the nobles, when they beheld 
the favour due to them bestowed on such unworthy 
objects. 

James had no reason to confide in an array so little 
under his command, and dismissing it, shut himself up 
in the castle of Edinburgh. After various intrigues, 
Albany’s Isinds and honours were at length restored to 
him, and he; seemed even to have r^^ained his brother’s 
favour, by some important services. But feeir friend- 
ship was not of long duration. James abandoned him- 
self^ once nmie, to fee guidance of fevourifes ; and fee 
fete of fense who' hi^ suffered af LaudM* not deter 

.. Stack iSouv4U.''^>^' 
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others from courting that dangerous pre-eminence. 
Albany, on pretext that an attempt had been made to 
take away his life by poison, fled from court, arid, re- 
tiring to his castle at Dunbar, drew thither a greater 
number of barons than attended on the king himself, 
At the same time he renewed his former confederacy 
with Edward ; the earl of Angus openly negotiated that 
infamous treaty ; other barons were ready to concur 
with it ; and if the sudden death of Edward had not 
prevented Albany’s receiving any aid from England, the 
crown of Scotland would probably have been the re- 
ward of this unworthy combination with the enemies of 
his country. But, instead of any hopes of reigning in 
Scotland, he found, upon the death of Edward, that he 
could not reside there in safety ; and, flying first to 
England and then to France, he seems from that time 
to have taken no part in^the affairs of his native coun- 
try. Imboldened by his retreat, the king and his mi- 
nisters multiplied the insults which they offered to the 
nobility. A standing guard, a thing unknown under 
the feudal governments, and inconsistent with the fami- 
liarity and confidence with which monarchs then lived 
amidst their nobles, was raised for the king’s defence, 
and the command of it given to Ramsay, lately created 
earl of Bothwell, the same person who had so narrowly 
escaped when his companions were put to death at 
Lauder. As if this precaution had not been sufficient, 
a proclamation was issued, forbidding any person to 
appear in arms within the precincts of the court which, 
at a time when no man of rank left his own house with- 
out a numerous retinue of armed followers, was, in ef- 
fect, debarring the nobles from all access to the king. 
James, at the same, time, became fonder of retirement 
than ever, and, sunk in indolence or superstition, or at- 
tentive only to amusements, devolved his whole autho- 
rity upon his favourites. So mariy injuries provoked 

^ Ferreriat, 398. • 
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the most coiuiderabl^ no^ISs to aims, and having 
persiiade<hor obliged the duke of RptheSay, the king’s 
eldest son^ a youth of fifteen, to set himself af their head, 
they openly declared their intention of depriving James 
of aerowni of which be had discovered himself to be 
.80 uaif^rthy. Roused by this danger, the king quitted 
his retirement, toot the field, und’ encountered tifiem 
near Bannockburn but the valour of the borderers, of 
whom the army of the ni^cOntents was chiefly com- 
posed; soon put his troops to flight, and he hiUiself was 
slain in the pursuit. Suspicion, indolence, immoderate 
attachment to favourites, and all the vices of a feeble 
mind, are visible in his whole conduct ; but the cha- 
racter of a cruel and unrelenting tyrant seems to be un- 
justly aflSxed to him by our historians. His neglect of 
the nobles irritated, but did not weaken them ; and 
their discontent, the immediate ambition of his two 
brothers, and their unnatural confederacies with Eng- 
land, were sufficient to have disturbed a more vigorous 
administration, and to have rendered a prince of supe- 
rior talents unhappy. 

The indignation which many 'persons of rank ex- 
pressed against the conduct of the conspirators, toge- 
ther with the terror of the i^ntence of excommunication 
which the pope pronounced against them, obliged them 
to use their victory with great moderation and huma- 
nity. Being conscious bow detestable the crime of im- 
bruing their hands in the' blood of their sovereign ap- 
peared, they endeavoured to .regain the good opinion 
of their countrymen, ‘and to atone for the treatment of 
the father,- by their loyalty and duty towards the son. 
They plkc^ him instantly on ‘the throne; hnd the 
whole kin^om soon united in acknowledging his 
authority.. j - ' ; ; . 

Jameiiv! IV; was natarally generous W brave; 

he felt, in a^hiigh degree, all the passions which 
animate a young and noble unnd. ^He loved magnifi- 

VOL. I. . E 
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cence, he delighted iq trar, and was «ager to obtain 
fame. During his reign, the ancient^and hereditaiy 
enmi ty between tiie king and nobles seems almost en- 
tirely to have ceased. " He envied not their splendour, 
because it contributed to the ornament of his court ; nor 
did he dread their power, which he considered as the 
security of his kingdom, not as an object of terror to 
himself. This confidence on his part met with the pro- 
per return of duty and affection on theirs ; and, in his 
war with England, he experienced how much a king, 
beloved by his nobles, is able to perform. Though the 
ardour of his courage, and the spirit of chivalry, rather 
than the prospect of any national advantage, induced 
him to declare war against England, such was the zeal 
of his subjects for the king’s glory, that he was followed 
by as gallant an army as ever any of his ancestors had 
led upon English ground. But though James himself 
formed no scheme dangerous or detrimental to the 
aristocracy, his reign was distinguished by an event ex- 
tremely fatal to it ; and one accidental blow humbled it 
more than all the premeditated attacks of preceding 
kings. In the rash and unfortunate battle of Flodden, 
a brave nobility chose rather to die than to desert their 
sovereign. Twelve earls, thirteen lords, five eldest sons 
of noblenten, and an incredible number of barons, fell 
with the king.' The whole body of the nobles long and 
sensibly felt^his disaster; and if a prince of full age 
had then ascended the throne, their consternation and 
feebleness wovtld have afforded him advantages which 
no fonner monarch ev<^ possessed, 
jamei v 'Succeeded his father, was 

an infant of a year‘Old ; and though the office 
of regent was conferred upon his cousin the duke of 
Albany, a man' of' gOniuS and enterprise, a native of 
^ France; 'And ‘^hccnsAomed to a govemnmnt where the 
power of the king was already ^eat; though he made 

: Aber. K. 540; 
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many bold attempts to extend, the royal authority ; 
though he put to death lord Home, and banished the 
earl of Angus, the two noblemea of greatest influence 
in the kingdom, the aristocracy lost no ground under 
his administration. A stranger to the manners, . the 
laws, and tibe language of the people whom he was 
called to rule, he acted, on some occasions, rather like 
a viceroy of the French king than the governor of Scot- 
land ; but the nobles asserted their own privileges, and 
contended for the interest of their country with a bold- 
ness which convinced him of their independence, and 
of the impotence of his own authority. After several 
unsuccessful struggles, he voluntarily retired to France; 
and the king being then in his thirteenth year, the no- 
bles agreed that he should assume the government, and 
that eight persons should be appointed to attend him 
by turns, and to advise and assist him in the adminis- 
tration of public affairs. The earl of Angus, who was 
one of that number, did not long remain satisfied with 
, such divided power. He gained some of his colleagues, 
removed others, and intimidated the rest. When the 
term of his attendance expired, he still retained autho- 
rity, to which all were obliged to submit, because none 
of them was in a condition to dispute it. The eiffection 
of the young king was the only thing wanting to fix 
and perpetuate his power. But an active and high- 
spirited prince submjtted, with great impatience, to the 
restraint in which he was kept. It ill suited his years, 
or disposition,, to be confined as a prisoner within his 
own palace ; to be treated with no respect, and to be 
deprived of all power. He could not, on some occa- 
sions, conceal his resentment and indignation. Angus 
foresaw that he had much to dread from these ; and a* 
he could not gain the king’s heart, he resolved to make 
sure of his parson. James was , continually surrounded 
by the earl’s spies and confidente; many eyes watched 

e2 
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all his motions, and observed; ^ery step he took. But 
the^^hing’s eagem^S to .obtahi libei^ eluded all their 
vigilance. . He escaped from Falklmd,-hnd fled to ;the 
castle of Stirling, the residence-of the (^ueen his mother, 
and^the only place: of strength, in the kmgd.oni which 
was'notdn the hand of the Douglases. The nobles, of 
whom some were influenoed by their hatred to Angus, 
and' others by their respect for .the ki|jg, crowded to 
Stirling, and his court was soon tilled with persons of. 
the greatest distinction. , The earl, though astonished 
at this, unexpected revolution, resolved at first to make 
one bold push for recovering his authority, by marching 
to Stirling at the head of his followers ; but. he wanted 
either courage or strengfl^o execute this resolution^ 
In a parliament held soon after,, he and his adherents 
were attainted, andi after escaping from many dangers, 
and enduring much misery, he was’^at length obliged 
to fly into Eingland for refuge. 

James had now not orlly the name, but, though ex- 
tremely yonng, the' full authority of a king. He was 
inferior to no prince .of that age in gracefulness of per- 
so'^, or in .vigour of mind. His understaitding was 
^od, and his heart warm.; the former capable of great 
improyemeat, .and the latter susceptible of the best im- 
pressions. ..But, according to the usual fate of princes 
•who are called to the throne in their infancy, his edu- 
cation had;!^^ aeglect^. private preceptors 

were toore^ ready to flatter than to instruct him. . It was 
me.interi^tof tho^ vrho, go veiled the kingdom, to pye- 
vent'him Jfrpm knosriag tpp nauch. The earl of Angus, 
in order divptt him from bjismeas, gaye him, an early 
taste for such pleasures {^ afterward occupied and en- 
groG^ti hipa more than became a king. Accordingly, 
■we .jdiscpypr dn .James^hll the jeatures .of a great but 
unci^y|dad.apiri^,,'PnJhc Qpc. hand, vtolPPt passions, 
ia^;j^mUa.:rie^tiD^ent, imm<^ratc dcsireof power, 
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and the utmost .rage at disa^pomtment: On tliti other, 
love to his people, zeal for the punishment of private 
oppressors, confidence in his favourites, and thP most 
eng^ihg openness and affability of behaviour. 

tjfhat he himself had suffered from the exorbitant 
power of the nobles, led him early to imitate his prede- 
oe^or^ in their attempts to humble them. The plan 
he formed for that ptirpose was more profound, more 
systematic, and pursued jVith greater constancy and 
steadiness, than that of any of his ancestors : and the 
influence of the events in his reign upon those of the 
subset^uent period render it necessary to explain his 
conduct at greater length, ^d to enter into a mbre mi- 
nute detail of his actions, me had penetration enough 
to discover those defects in the schemes adopted by 
former kings, which occasioned their miscarriage. The 
example of Jam’es I. had taught him, thsejl^ise laws 
operate slowly on a rude people, and thai the fierce 
spirit of the feudal nobles was not to be subdued by 
these alone. The effects of the violent measures of 
James II. convinced him, that the Oppression of one 
great family is apt either to eXcite the suspicion and 
resentment of the other nobl'es, or to enrich with its 
spoils some new family, which would soon adopt the 
same sentiments, and become equally formidable to the 
crowp. He saw, fropi the fatal end of James HI. that 
neglect was still more intolerable to the .nobles than 
oppression, and that the ministry of new men' find fa- 
vourites was both dishonourable and* dangerotis to a 
princes At the same time, he felt that the dhthority of 
the crown was npt sufficient to counterbalance the 
poWer of the aristocracy, and that' without some he^ 
acccMion of strength, he could expect no better succ^ 
in the Struggle than, his ancestors. '. In. tMs extremity, 
he applied^im^lf to^e der0, holitog^H^ty 
both relish i^l^n, mad concur, wi^allmteir infinehce,. 
in enabling hii^ to psjt it in ciecutiot!i- l^der the fou- 
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dal government, the church, being reckoned a third 
estate, tad its representatives in parliament ; the num- 
ber of these was considerable, and they possessed great 
influence in that assembly. The superstition of former 
kings, and the zeal erf many ages of ignorance, had be- 
stowed on ecclesiastics a great proportion of the national 
wealth ; and the authority which they acquired by the 
reverence of the people, was superior even to that which 
they derived from . their riches. This powerful body, 
however, depended entirely on the crown. The popes, 
notwithstanding their attention to extend their usurpa- 
tions, had neglected Scotland as a distant and poor 
kingdom, and permitted its kings to exercise powers 
which they disputed witit'more considerable princes. 
The Scottish monarchs had the sole right of nomination 
to vacant bishoprics and abbeys ;** and James naturally 
concluded, that men who expected preferment from his 
favour, would be willing to merit it, by promoting his 
designs. Happily for him, the nobles had not yet reco- 
vered the blow which fell on their order at Flodden ; 
and if we may judge either from their conduct, or from 
the character given of them by Sir Ralph Sadler, the 
English envoy in Scoilaild, they were men of little ge- 
nius, of no experience in business, and incapable of 
acting either with unanimity, or with vigour. Many 
of the clergy, on the other hand, were distinguished by 
their great abilities, and no less by their ambition. Va- 
rious causes of disgust subsisted between them and the 
martial nobles, who were apt to view the pacific charac- 
ter of ecclfesiastics with some degree of contempt, and 
who envied their power and wealth. By acting in con- 
cert with the king, they not only would gratify him, 
but avenge themselves, and hoped to t^grandize their 
own, orde^, by depressing those who were their sole 
rivalt. ' 'Secure of so powerful a concurrence, James 
yehCared to proceed with greater boldness. In the first 

* Epist. Beg. Scot, I. 197, «tt. Act US. p. 1540. 
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heat of resentment, he had driven the earl of Angus out 
of the kingdom ; and, sensible that a person so far su- 
perior to the other nobles in abilities, might create 
many obstacles which would retard or render ineffectual 
all his schemes, he solemnly swore, that he. would never 
permit him to return into Scotland ; and, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated solicitations of the king of England, 
he adhered to his vow with unrelenting obstinacy. He 
then proceeded to repair the fortifications of Edinburgh, 
Stirling, and other castles, and to fill his magazines 
with arms and ammunition. Having taken these pre- 
cautions by way of defence, he began to treat the no- 
bility with the utmost coolness and reserve. Those 
offices, which they were ap^ from long possession, to 
consider as appropriated to their order, were now be- 
stowed on ecclesiastics, who alone possessed the king s 
ear, and, together with a few gentlemen of inferior 
rank, to whom he had communicated bis schemes, 
were intrusted with the management of all public af- 
fairs. These ministers were chosen with judgment; 
and cardinal Beatoun, who soon became the most emi- 
nent among them, was a man of superior genius. These 
served the king with fidelity ; they carried on his mea- 
sures with vigour, with reputation, and with success. 
James no longer concealed his distrust of the nobles, 
and suffered no opportunity of mortifying them to es- 
cape. Slight offences were aggravated into real crimes, 
and punished with severity. Every accusation against 
persons of.rank was heard with pleasure, every appear- 
ance of guilt was examined with rigour, andcevery trial 
proved fatal to Aose who were accused ; the banishing 
Hepburn earl of Bothwell for reasons extremely frivo- 
lous, beheading Ae eldest son of lord Forbes wiAout 
sufficient evidence of his guilt, and Ae condemiung 
lady Gl^jiiis, .a sister of the earl of Angus, to. be burnt 
for the crime of witchcraft, .of which eveu that 
lous age believed her innocent, are monuments boA of 
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the king’s hatred of the of the aeverity of Ms 

government, and of the stu^etchea he nul^e towards ab- 
solute power. By these acts of authority, he tried the 
spirit of the- nobles, and how much they were wil^g 
to bear. Their patiencje increased his contempt for 
them, and added to the ardour and boldness with which 
he pursued his plan. Meanwhile they observed the 
tendency of. his schemes with concern, and with resent- 
ment ; but the Ming’s sagacity, the vigilance of his mi- 
nisters, and the want of a proper leader, made it dan- 
gerous to concert any measures for their defence, and 
impossible to act with becoming vigour. James and 
his counsellors, by a false step which they took, pre- 
sented to them, at length/sm advantage which they did 
not fail to improve. 

Motives, which are well known, had prompted Henry 
VIII. to disclaim the pope’s authority, and to seize the 
revenues of the regular clergy. His system of reforma- 
tion satisfied none of his subjects. Some were enraged 
because he had proceeded so far, others murmured be- 
cause he proceeded no farther. By his imperious tem- 
per, and alternate persecutions of the zealots for Po- 
pery, and the converts to the Protestant opinions, he 
was equity formidable to both. Henry was afraid that 
this general dissatisfaction of his .people might encou- 
rage his enemies on the continent to invade his king- 
dom. He knew that both the pope and the emperor 
courted, ^e friendship of the king of Scots, and endea- 
voured to engage him in an alliance against England. 
He resolv^, therefore, to disappoint the effects of their 
negotiations, by entering into a closer union with his 
n^hew- In orfler ^o accomplish this, he transmitted 
to Jame^ an^dlaborate memorial, representing the nume- 
rous epcroadupants of the. see of Rome upon the rights 
of sover«a^a;* andthat he.might induce him more cer- 
tmhly to adopt the same ineasiuvs fo'r abolishing papal 
f atrip*. An>. 195 . 
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usurpation, which had proved so e£Scacious in Engiand, 
be sent ambassadors into Scotland to propose a personal 
interview with him at Vork. It was plainly James’s 
interest to accept this invitation ; the assistance of so 
powerful aurally, the high honours which were pro- 
mised him, and the liberal subsidies he might have ob- 
tained, would have added no little dignity to his domes- 
tic government, and must have greatly facilitated the 
execution of his favourite plan. On the other band, a 
war with England, which he had reason to apprehend 
if he rejected Henry’s offers of friendship, was incon- ' 
sistent with all his views. This wonld bring him to 
depend on his barons ; an army could not be raised 
without their assistance : to cs^l nobles incensed against 
their prince into the field, was to unite bis enemies, to 
make them sensible of their own strength, and to afford 
them an opportunity of revenging their wrongs. James, 
who was not ignorant that all these consequences might 
follow a breach with England, listened at first to Hen- 
ry’s proposal, and consented to the interview at York. 
But the clergy dreaded a union, which must have 
been established on the ruins of the church. Henry 
had taken great pains to infuse into his nephew his own 
sentiments concerning religion, and bad frequently so- 
licited him, by ambassadors, to renounce the usurped 
dominion of the pope, which was no less dishonourable 
to princes than grievous to their subjects. The clergy 
had hitherto, with great address, diverted the king from 
regarding these solicitations. But in an amicable con- 
ference, Henry expected, and they feiared, that James 
would yield to his entreaties, or be convinced by his ar- 
guments. They knew that the revmmes of the church 
were an alluring object to a prince who waiited money, 
and who loved it ; that the pride and ambition of eccle- 
siastics raised the indignation of the nobles; that their 
indecent lives gave offence fo-thbywople ; that the ^o- 
testant opinions wei^ spreading fast throughout the 
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nation; and that a universal defection from the esta- 
blished church would be the consequence of giving the 
smallest degree of encouragement to these principles. 
For these reasons, they employed all their credit with 
the king, and had recourse to every artifice and insinu- 
ation, in Order to divert him from a journey, which 
must have been so fatal to their interest. They endea- 
voured to inspire him with fear, by magnifying the 
danger to which he would expose his person by ven- 
turing so far into England, without any security but 
the word of a prince, who, having violated every thing 
venerable and sacred in religion, was no longer to be 
trusted; and by way of compensation for the sums 
which he might have received from Henry, they offered 
an annual donative of fifty thousand crowns ; they pro- 
mised to contribute liberally towards carrying on a war 
with England, and flattered him with the prospect of 
immense riches, arising from the forfeiture of persons 
who were to be tried and condemned as heretics. In- 
fluenced by these considerations, James broke his 
agreement with Henry, who, in expectation of meeting 
him, had already come to York ; and that haughty and 
impatient monarch resented the affront, by declaring 
war against Scotland. His army was soon ready to 
invade the kingdom. James was obliged to have re- 
course to the nobles for the defence of his dominions. 
At his command, they assembled their followers, but 
with the same dispositions which had animated their 
ancestors in the reign of James HI., and with a full re- 
solution ^hnitating their example, by punishing those 
to whom they imputed the grievances of which they 
had reason to complain; and if the king's- ministers 
had not been men of abilities, superior to^those of 
James HI., and of considerable interest even with their 
enemies, who could not agree among themselves what 
victims to sacrifice, the canip of Fala would have been 
as remarkable as that of Louder, for . the daring en- 
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croachments of the nobility on the prerogative of the 
prince. But though his ministers were saved by this 
accident, the nobles had soon another opportunity of 
discovering to the king their dissatisfaction with his 
government, and their contempt of his authority- 
Sgarcity of provisions, arid the rigour of the season^ 
having obliged the English army, which had invaded 
Scotland, to retire, James imagined that he could at- 
tack them with great advantage in their retreat ; but 
the principal barons, with an obstinacy and disdain 
which greatly aggravated their disobedience,, refused 
to advance a step beyond the limits of their own coun- 
try. Provoked by this insult to himself, and suspicious 
of a new conspiracy against his ministers, the king in- 
stantly disbanded an army which paid so little regard 
to his orders, and returned abruptly into the heart of 
the kingdom. 

An ambitious and high-spirited prince could not 
brook such a mortifying affront. His hopes of success 
had been rash, and his despair upon a disappointment 
was excessive. He felt himself engaged in an unne- 
cessary war with England, which, instead of yielding 
him the laurels and triumphs that he expected, had be- 
gun with such circumstances, as encouraged the inso- 
lence of his subjects, and exposed him to the scorn of 
his enemies. He saw how vain and ineffectual all his 
projects to humble the nobles had been, and that though 
in times of peace, a prince may endeavour to depress 
them, they will rise during war, to their former impor- 
tance and dignity. Impatience, resentment, indigna- 
tion, filled his bosom by turns. The violence of these 
passions altered his temper, and, perhaps, impaired his 
reason. He became pensive, sullen and rietired. He 
seemed, through the day, to be swallowed up in pro- 
found meditation, and, through the night, he was dis- 
turbed with those visionary terrors which make impres- 
sion upon a weak understanding only, or a disordered 
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&nc7^ In order' to an inroad 

on the '(fertem borders was'cd^certed by his ministers, 
irho prfe^ed dpon the barOM’ iti the neigpibouring 
previncea jto r^we as id^y tiropps as wjeire tbonght ne- 
cessary, add to'^ter'^the edema’s country, But nothing 
could remove the hing’s aversidd' td his nobility, or di- 
minish ^sjealPuSy of their power. He would not even 
Intrust them with the comlnand of the forces which they 
bad assembled ; that was' fgsPrved for Oliver Sinclair 
his favourite, who- no sooner appeared to lake posses- 
sion of the dimity conferred d^n him, than rage and 
indignation occasioned a universal mutiny in the army. 
Five hundred English, who happened to be drawn up 
in sight,' attacked the Scots in this disorder. Hatred 
to tibe king, and contempt of their general, produced 
an effect tp which there is no parallel in history. They 
overcame the fear of death, and the loye of liberty, and 
ten thousand men fled before a number so far inferior, 
without striking a single blow. No unm was desirous 
of a "Victory which would have- been acceptable to the 
king, and to his favourite *. few endeavoured to save 
themse^es by flight; the English had the choice of 
what prisoners they pleased to take; and almost every 
person of distinction, who was engaged in the expe- 
dition, remained in their hands.^ This astonishing 
event wm a new proof to the king of the general dis- 
affection of the' nobility, and a new discovery of his 
oWn weakness and want of , authority * Incapabl e of 
bearing these "repeated insults; he found himself unable 
to revenge them. The deepest melancholy ahd despair 
succeeded to the furiohs transports Of rage, which tlje 
first account of flie roUt of his aj^y bccasionfed ^All 
the vioten^ pamionS, "Which ' are the enemies-iof life,' 
played * upOp ' ins mi^d^ lad' waited consuined a 

Accordiiag to oil acetMmt eweait id tije ff a mi l . t ffl i, tboot thirty 

killed, aboTO A tboaHuid wort lik^ pnBoneivj' add ddkdi^tlieh], 4 haadred and 

^enooA of flondlitiddT. lindK i|(niil>ef -jSf . the £ogluh "prc- 

▼cnted theiir ^Idog . 
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youthful and vigorous constitution,.. Some authors of 
that age impute his untimely death to poison; but the 
diseases of the mind, when they rise to an height, are 
oftei^mort^ » known effects, of disappointment, 
anget, and resentment, upon a sanguine and impetuous 
temper, sufficiently account for his unhappy fate. “ His 
death (says Drummond) proveth his mind to have been 
raised .to a high strain, mid above mediocrity ; he 
could die, but could not digest a disaster.” Had Jajnes 
survived this misfortune, one of two things must have 
happened : either the violence of his temper would 
have engaged him openly to attack the nobles, who 
would have found in Henry a willing and powerful 
protector, and have derived the- same assistance from 
him, which the malcontents, in the succeeding reign, 
did from his daughter Elizabeth ; in that case a dan- 
gerous civil war must have been the certain conse- 
quence. Or, perhaps, necessity might have obliged 
him to accept of Henry’s offers, and be reconciled to 
his nobility. In that event the church would have 
fallen a sacrifice to their union ; a reformation, upon 
Henry’s plan, would have been established by law; a 
great part of the temporalities of the church would have 
been seized; and the friendship of the king and barons 
would have been cemented by dividing its spoils. 

.Such were the efforts of our kings towards reducing 
the exorbitant power of the nobles. If they were not 
attended with success, we must not, for that reason, 
conclude that they were not conducted.with prudence. 
Ev^y circumstance seems to have co mbi ne d a^inst 
the crown. Accidentol events concuired with political 
causes, in re^ieiing the bcst-concer^ measures abor- 
tive. Tfife assassination of one king,;tbe sjtidden death 
of another, mid the fatal despair of a.third,jcontributed 
no less than its own natural strengffi, to preserve the., 

aristodra^ fi^zn- ruin. 

Amidst di&e sj^'ggles, the jnfluence which, our 
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kings possessed in their, pmUanaents^ is a cir- 
inSaence cumstance Seemingly inexplicable, and which 
merits particular attention. As these assemblies 
were composed chiefly of the nobles, they, we 
ment. are apt to imhgine^ must have dictated all their 
decisions; but instead of this,, every 'king found them 
obsequious to his will, and obtained such laws, as he 
deemed necessaiy for extending his authority. All 
things were conducted there with dispatch and unani- 
mity ; and, in none of our~ historians, do we find an 
instance of any opposition formed against the court in 
parliament, or niention of any diflBiculty in carrying 
through the measures which were agreeable to the king. 
In order to account for this singular fact, it is neces- 
sary to inquire into the origin and constitution of 
parliament: 

The rea- The gemus of the feudal government, uniform 
SODS of !t. in all its operation's, produced , the same effects 
in small, as in great societies ; and the territory of a 
baron was, in miniature, the model of a kingdom. He 
possessed the right of jurisdiction, but those who de- 
pended on him being ireemen, and not slaves, could 
be . tried by their peers only ; and therefore, his vassals 
were bound to attend his courts, and to assist both in 
passing and executing his sentences. When assembled 
on these occasions, they established, by mutual consent, 
such regnlations as tended to the welfare of their small 
society ;knd often -granted, voluntarily, such supplies 
to thnir superior, as his%ecetisities required. Change 
-now a Single name; in place of baron, substitute hing, 
and we bhhold a parliament in its first mdiments, 'and 
observe the first exertions 'of those powers, which its 
members now possess as judges,- as legislators, and as 
dispeiaers of the public . revenues,. . Suitable to this 
idea, a^ ' the 'appellations of the king’s cour^,'andof 
the kite's great council, by which parliaments were 

. V Du Cftiige, Voc. X!un«. 
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anciently distinguished ; and suitable to this, likewise, 
were die constituent members of which it was com- 
posed In all the leucUd kingdoms, such as held of the 
l^higr were bound, by the constitution of their 

tenure, to httdnd and to assist in his courts. Nor was 
this esteemed a privilege, but a service.'’ It was ex- 
adted likewise of bishops, abbots, and the greater ec- 
clesiastics, who, holding vast possessions of the crown, 
were deemed subject to the same burden. Parliaments 
did not continue lodg in this state. Cities gradually 
acquired wealth, a considerable share of the public 
taxes were levied on them, the inhabitants grew into 
estimation, and, being enfranchised by the sovereign, 
a place in parliament was the consequence of their li- 
berty, and of their importance. But as it would have 
been absurd to confer such a privilege, or to impose 
such a burden on a whole community, every borough 
was permitted, to choose one or two of its citizens to 
appear in the name' of the corporation ; and the idea 
of representation was first introduced in this manner. 
An innovation, still more important, naturally followed. 
The vassals of the crown were originally few in number, 
and extremely powerful but as it is impossible to ren- 
der property fixed and permanent, many of their pos- 
sessions came, <gradually, and by various methods of 
alienation,' to ' be split and parcelled out into different 
hands. Hence arose the distinction between the greater 
and the lesser : barons. The former were those who 
retained their original ^fibfs undivided, the latter were 
the new and less potent vassals of the crown. Both 
were bound, however, to perform all- feudal services, 
and^ of consequence, to give attendance in parliament. 
To the lesser barons, who formed no inconsiderable 
body, this was an intolerable grievance. Barons some- 
time denied ffteir tenure, boroughs renounced their 

^ Du Cange, Voc* Ptaciteiu; col. 519. Magna Charin, art 14. Act. Jac. I. 
1425. cap. 52. 
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riglitr of electing, charters were <^taH)ed: containing 
• nn exemption^ from attendance ; - and the anxiety with 
which our ancestors endeaTOureii to get free from the 
obligation of sitting in parliament, is suipassed by that 
only with which their posterity solicit to be admitted 
there. In order to accommodate both" parties, at once, 
to secure to the king a sufficient number of members 
in his great council, and to save his vassals from an 
unnecessary burden, an ea^ expedient was found out. 
The obligation to personal attendance was continued 
upon the greater barons, from which the lesser barons 
were exempted, on condition of their electing, in each 
county, a certain number of representatives, to appear 
in their name. Thus a parliament became complete in 
all its members, and was composed of lords spiritual 
and temporal, of knights of the shires, and of burgesses. 
As many causes contributed to bring govefnment earlier 
to perfection in England than in Scotland; as the 
rigour of the feudal institutions abated sooner, and its 
defects were, supplied with greater facility in the one 
kingdom thap in the other, England led the way in all 
these changes, and burgesses and knights of the shire 
uppeai^. in ttte j^rliaments of that nation, before they 
were. hewd^OT in oyrs. Burgesses were first admitted 
into the^cotti^ parliaments by Robert Bruce 
A.D. 1316. ^ ijjg preamble to the laws bf Robert III., 

they are f aukCd among the constituent iuembers of that 
assembly. TheJ^sser barpifB were indebted to 
Japies 1. for a statute exemptii^ them from 
personal attendwce^ and^ permitting them to efect re- 
presentatives :5the exemption was eagerly laid hold 
on ; but the privilege was so little valued, that except 
one or two instances; it lay neglected during one hun- 
dred and years ; and Jalnes VI. first obliged them 
to send ;^epreBentatives'tegu}n>^ to parlianient'' 

AbercronBhy» k 

k Euaji OB Brit Antlq. Ess. 11. Dmiryinpi. Hist of Feud. Prop. ch. 8v 
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A Scottish parliament, then, consisted anciently of 
great barons, of ecclesiastics, and a few representatives 
of boroughs. Nor w^re these divided, as in England, 
into two houses, but composed one assembly, in. which 
the lord chancellor presided.' In rude ages, when the 
science of government was extremely imperfect among 
a‘ martial people, unacquainted with the arts of peace, 
strangers to the talents which make a figure in debate, 
and despising them, parliaments were not held in the 
same estimation as at present ; nor did haughty baions 
love those courts, in which they appeared with such 
evident marks of inferiority.' Parliaments were often 
hastily assembled, and it was, probably, in the king’s 
power, by the manner in which he issued his writs for 
that purpose, to exclude such as were averse from his 
measures. At a time when deeds of violence were 
common, and the restraints of law and decency were 
little regarded, no man could venture with safety to 
oppose the king in his own court. The great barons, 
or lords of parliament, were extremely few ; even so 
late as the beginning of the reign of James VI."’ they 
amounted only to fifty-three. The ecclesiastic^ equal- 
led them in number, and being devoted implicitly to 
the crown, for reasons, which have beeo*aIready ex- 
plained, rendered all hopes of^victory in any struggle 
desperate. Nor were the nobles themselves .so anxious 
as might be imagined, to prevent acts of parliament 
favourable to the royal prerogative ; conscious of their 
own strength, and of the^ing’s inability to carry these 
acta into execution without their concurrence, they 


In Enelaod, the peers and commons- seem early to liave met in separate houses ; 
and James I., who was fond of imiuting the English in ell their customs, had pro- • 
babiT an intention of introducing some considerable distinction between the groatu 
and lesser baroM in Scotland ; at least he determined tliat dieir consulmliops should 
not be carried on under the direction of the same P«»‘deM , for by his Iw. ^ V. 
1327 it is prorided, “ that out of the commissionera of all the shires shall be chwu 
a wise and expert Plan, called the common speaker of the parliament, who shaU 
propose all and sundnr needs and causes peitaiiung to the commons |n the partU- 
ment or general council.” No such speaker, it would seem, was ever chosen |and 
bv a subKQueiit law the chancellor eras declared perpetual president parhamoiit. 

^ B And. Coll. Tol. i. pref. 4P. 
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tcasted tliatt th«jr might either elude or venture to con- 
letom ' them { and the statute revoking the king’s pro- 
per^, and ai^iexing alienated juHsdictions to the crown, 
repeated -in every reign, and violated and despised as 
ofteni is a standing proof of the impotence, of laws, 
when opposed, to power. So many concurring causes 
are sufficient, perhaps, to . account, for the ascendant 
.which, pur kings acquired in parliament. But, without 
having rerourse to any of these, a single circumstance, 
peculiar to the constitution of the Scottish parliament, 
tile mentioning of which we have hitherto avoided, will 
abundantly explain this fact, seemingly so repugnant 
io elbour reasonings concerning the weakness of the 
king, tmd the power of the nobles. ' 

. As far back as our records enable ns to trace the 
cpnstitution of our parliaments, we .find a committee, 
distinguished by the name of htds of articles. ■ It was 
their business to prepare and to digest all matters which 
wereito'be Imd before the parliament. There was rarely 
any business introduced into parliament, but what had 
passed throng the chmmel of this committee; every 
motion for a hew law was first made there, and ap- 
proved-rof, or rejected by the members of it ; what they 
apprpy^ %at, formed into a bill, and presented to par- 
UamCnt ; and it seems probable, that what they rejected, 
pouid not be introduced into the .house. This com- 
initte6.6we4 *ffic. fi^t^prdipary pbhens vested in it, to 
&e militatyg^ins of tlm cmcient nobles ; too impatient 
feo submit to~tiie of civil business, too impe- 

.$ifous.4o,hb<t^e;tbe^lfoim enfor into the details 

|tifeceas^ were* glad to lay that 

burden upon h smjdl ' number, while , they themselves 
bed ho other labbuh than simply to to refuse, 

, werh'^esehfed tb: them. 

The;^.lprdji :pf atjrtfol*, ’tten, not only directed idl the 
proceedings 'ol ;pi^iaaheB^ but possessed a negative 
b^oreide^W^.^ bud cour 
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stituted in such a manner as put this valuable privilege 
entirely in the king’s hands. It is extremely probabley 
that our kings once had the sole right of nominating the 
lords of articles.® They came afterward to be elected 
by the parliament, and consisted of an equal number 
out of each estdte, and most commonly of eight tem- 
poral and eight spiritual lords, of eight representatives 
of boroughs, and of the eight great officers of the crovm. 
Of this body, the eight ecclesiastics, together with the 
officers of the crown, were entirely at the king’s devo- 
tion, and it was scarce possible 4hat the choice could 
fall on such temporal lords and burgesses as would 
unite in opposition to his measures. Capable either of 
influencing their election, or of gaining them when 
elected, the king commonly found the lords of articles, 
no less obsequious to his will, flian his own privy-coun- 
cil ; and by means of his authority with them, he could 
put a negative upon his parliament before debate, as 
well as after it ; and what may seem altogether incre- 
dible, the most limited prince in Europe actually pos- 
sessed, in one instance, a prerogative which the most 
absolute could never attain.® 

** It appears from authentic records, that a parliament was appointed to be held 
March 1^, 15€6i and that the Jords of articles were chosen and met on the T'tb, fire 
days before the assembling of pai^iament. If they could be regularly elected so 
long before the meeting of parliament* it isjiataral to conqlnde, that the prince alone 
possessed the right of electing them* There'are two ditferent accounts of the man- 
ner of their election at that time, one by Mary herself, in a letter to tho archbishop 
p£ Glasgow ; We, accopipanied with our nobiljty for the time, past tp the Xol- 
booth of Edinburgh, for holding of our parluMuent on the 7th day of this instant, and 
elected the lords articular” If we explain these worfls, according ^ the strict 
grammar, we must conclude that the queen herself elected them, ft is, however, 
niore probable that Mary meant to say, that the nobles tbmrpreient^tb ber, rig, 
her privy-coun^llors, and others, elected the lords of the wr^cies. Keith’s Hist, of 
Scotl^d, p. SSi. The other account is lord Buthven’s, w^d eipretoly affirms that 
the queen herself elected them. Keith’s dippend* 126. Whether we ^em brace the 
one or other of these opinions, \a of no ednsequence. If the privy* coahtellors and 
nobiei attenduig th? epurt had a ngbt to elect the lords of articl^, h was equally 
advantageous for the crown, as if the prince had had the sole nomination of them. 

* Having deduced the history of the comraliteC of IotcU Of articlea as Um as tho 
subject of &is prelMnary book required, it ntav be agree^le, perhaps, to some qf 
my readers, to »bw the sdhiequent variations id tlfis sln^latmstitotidn, and the pqliti- 
c^osq whidhour kingt moda of these. Wben>|)orlianients beoante mp** nun^eroo^, and 
more considerable by the admission of fbe raprifseplatiTes of the lessev baroof^ tfie 
pivserving their intnenoe ,tlm hards artantqa faneqme* ykowfae* ao object hf 
greater Importance to ohr kingsi James VI. on pmtenenthat the ^uds of articled^ 
cotild not find leisuie cottar the^grdhi amihitiulei df afiTaifa Iwoeto fbem* 

‘ F 2 
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To this account of the internsil constitution 
Europe' at of Scotland*.^i| will not be improper to add a 
ning*’ofthe view of the political state of Europe at that pe- 
sixteenUi where the following history commences. 

A thorough knowledge of that general system, 
of which every kingdom in Europe forms a part, is not 
less requisite towards understanding the history of a 
nation, than an acquaintance with its peculiar govern- 
ment and taws. The latter may enable us to compre- 
hend domestic occurrences and revolutions; but with- 
out the former,, foreign transactions must be altogether 
mysterious and unintelligible. By attending to this, 
many dark passages in our history may be placed in a 
clear ftght ; and where the bulk of historians have Seen 
only the effect, we may be able to discover the cause. 

The subversion of the feudal government in France, 
and its declension in the neighbouring kingdoms, oc- 

obtained an act, appointing four persons to be named out of each estate, ynho should 
meet Urenty da;ys l^fore the commencement of parliament,^ to receive all suppli- 
cations, &c. and rejecting what they thought frivolous, should engross in a book 
what the^ thought worthy the attention of the lords of articles. No provision ia 
made in the act for the choice of this select body, and the king would, of course, 
have claimed that privilege. In4653, when Charles I, was beginniug to introduce 
those innovaUops >vluch gave so much offence to the nation, he dreaded the oppo- 
sition of his j^rlt^jl^nt, and in order to prevent that, an artifice was made use of, to 
secure the lordi^r iirticlcs for the crown. The temporal peers were appointed to 
choose eip^t bisl^aps, and the bishops eight peers j these sixteen met together, and 
elected eight knights of the slire, ai)d ei^t burgesses, and to these the crown officers 
were added as usual. If we can only suppose eight persons of so numerous a body, 
as the peers of ScotlanB were become by that time, attached to the court, diesc, it is 
obvious, would be the whom tlic bishops , would choose, and of consequence the 
whole lords of articles were the tools and. preatures of the king. This practice, so 
inconsistent with liberty, was aoblisbed dfiring the civil war; and the statute of 
James VI. was repealed. 4ift^ the restoration, parliaments became more servile 
than ever.^ What vins <mly a |enr{>orary device, in the reign of Charles I. was tlien 
Converted into a stancyng law# ** For ray part,” says the author from whom I have 
boirowed of particulai^,^* I^ould have thought it less criminal in our 
restoration parUamei^ to have opeiny bestowed ujKin the king a negative before 
debate, tlian,*iii auoh ah underhand artificial manner, to betray their coustitnents, 
and tJm nation.*’ . Essays on Brit. Antiq; .^5. It is probable^ however, from a letter 
of Randolph’s to Cecil, 10 Aug, 1560, printed in the Appendix, that this parlia- 
ment had some appearance of ancient precedent to justify their npwprthy conduct. 
Various questions concerning the constituent members of thd^S^cottish parliament; 
concerning the era at which the representatives of boroughs '^ere introduced into 
that assembly ; a^td concerning the origin and power of the committee of lords of 
articles, occur, and have been., agitated with great warmth. Since the first publi- 
cation of this Work, all these disputed points have .been Considered with caJmneu 
and accutocy in Mr. Wight’s Inquiry into theHise and Progress of Parliament, &c. 
4to edit. p. 17, 6cc. # 

" • ActM*.p. 1594. 
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casioned a remarkable alteration in the political state 
of Europe. Kingdoms, which were inconsiderable 
when broken, and parcelled out among nobles, acquired 
firmness and strength by being united into a regular 
monarchy. Kings became conscious of their own power 
and importance. They meditated schemes of conquest, 
and engaged in wars at a distance. Numerous armies 
were raised, and great taxes imposed for their subsis- 
tence. Considerable bodies of infantry w^e kept in 
constant pay ; that service grew to be honourable ; and 
cavalry, in which the strength of European armies had 
hitherto consisted, though proper enough for the short 
and voluntary excursions of barons, who sMjlgd 
their own expense, were found to be unfit for 

making or defending any important conquest. 

It was in Italy, that the powerful monarchs of France 
and Spain and Germany, first appeared to make a trial 
of their new strength. The division of that country 
into many small states, the luxury of the people, and 
their effeminate aversion to ariiis, invited their more 
mar tini neighbours to an easy prey. The Italians, who 
had been accustomed to mock battles only^ and to de- 
cide their interior quarrels by innocent ahd^bloodless 
victories, were astonished, when the French invaded 
their country, at the sight of real war j and, as they 
could not resist the torrent, they suffered it to take its 
course, and to spend its rage. ".Intrigue and policy 
supplied the want of strength. NeCes&ity and self- 
preservation led that ingenipu^ people tp^th^ggreat se- 
cret of modern politics, by teaching th&'n hpW to ba- 
lance the power of one prince, by tlnowing that of 
another ip to the opposite scale. By this happy device, 
the liberty d^Italy was long preserved. The scales 
were poised by very skilful hands ; the smallest varia- 
tions were attended to, and no prince was aUowed to 
retain any superiority that ||ppld be d&i^erous. 

A system of conduct, pursued with so much success 
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iA Italy, Waa not long confined to that tcoiintry of 
ti!cal fdinement. The maxim of preserving a balande 
bf power is founded so mimh upon obvious reasoning, 
and the situation of Europe rendered it so necessary, 
that it ‘ soon became a matter of chief attention to all 
wise politicians. Eveiy step any prince took was ob- 
served by his neighboUTs. Ambassadors, a kind of 
honourable ^piffl, 'authorized by the mutual jealousy 
oi' kings, resided almost constantly at every different 
Conrt, and had it in charge to watch all its motions. 
Dangers were foreseen at a greater distance, and pre- 
van^ with more ease. Confederacies were formed to 
bcteMliiMiy .power which rose above its due proportion. 
Re« por self-defence were no longer the only causes 
of hopdity ; it became common to take arms out of 
pcdit^^ and war, bothdn its commencement and in its 
operlations,' was more an exercise' of the judgment, than 
hf the passions of men. Almost every war in Europe 
became general, and the most inconsiderable stages 
acquired importance, because they could add weight 
to either sotde.' ' 

Francis I., who mounted the throne of France in the 
year 151$, and Charles V., who obtained the imperial 
crown in the year 1619, divided between them the 
Strength and affections of 'all Eoropei Their perpe- 
^ tual'enmity was not owing solely 'eit^r to personal jea- 
lousy. Or to tiio is^rice of privaite pateion, but was 
founded ao* much mnature and true policy, that it sub- 
mstCid between their posterity for several ages. Charles 
stmooededto^i^e dbmmioos of the house of Austria. 
Mb fajnily'had evitr -gained so much by wise and fiar- 
tunate matriages.^;- By" acqukrtions .of this kind, the 
Austtiaa piriaei& iPOM, in 4 'short tmie, fromobscure 
-^eotiblS bf Kap^difQlJ^, ,t0 be nrchdukes- of Austria and 
' itinge ofBolmmia, ibd possessimoftiie impe- 

’ 'ri8l*digMQ|','by n sOrhof'b^diti^ righti ^jBesides these 
teniibriiBaln <3eriaimy,i^tfeB’w^ tim crown 
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of Spain, and to all the dominion? which belonged to 
the hotise of Burgundy. The Burgundian province? 
engrossed, at that tim?, the riches and cmnmerce of 
one- half of Burope ; and he drew from them, on many 
occasions, those immense sums, which no people with'- 
out trade and liberty are able to contribute. Spain 
furnished him a gallant and hardy infantry, to whose 
discipline he was indebted for all his conquests. ' At 
the same time, by the discovery of the New World, a 
vein of wealth was openeif to him^ which all the extra- 
vagance of ambiti<m could not exhausts These ad- 
vantages rendered. Charles the first prince in Europe; 
but he wished to be more, and openly' asplred^^juni- 
versal monarchy. His genius was of that kinqjprhich 
ripens slowly, and lies long concealed ; but it g^ew up, 
without observation, to an unexpected height and vi- 
gour. He possessed, in an eminent degree, the cha- 
racteristic virtues of all the different races of princes to 
whom he was allied. In forming his ?ohemes, he dis- 
covered all the subtlety and penetration pfEerdin^d, 
his grandfather / he pursued them with fhat obstinate 
and inflexible perseverance which has ever'been pecu- 
liar to the Austrian blood ; and, in executing them, ho 
could employ the mag^nanimity and boldness of his 
Burgundian ancestors. His abilities were equal to his 
power, and neither of them would have been inferior to 
his designs, had not Providence, in pity, to mankind, 
and in order to preserve . them from the worst, of all 
evils, universal monarchy, raised up_:FrapoiS.Ii to de- 
fend the liberty of Europe. His domUiioap were less 
extensive, but more united, than^jtho emperor’s. ■ His 
subjects we/e numerous, active,' and warlike,, lovers of 
glory, and lovers of their king. To-.CSiarles,^ power was 
the only object of desire, and be pursued it with an 
unwearied and joyless industryi. -FraociSiCoiqld, mingle 
pleasure cdeg^ance witji his ambitkm;; and,, though 

he neglected smne advanti^es, whmh a more phlegiua- 
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tic or laore frugal prince would have improved, an ac- 
tive and intrepid courage supplied all his defects, and 
checked or defeated many of the emperor’s designs. 

The rest of Europe, observed all the moti ons of these 
mighty rivals with a jealous attention. On the one 
side, the Italians saw the danger which threatened 
Christendom, and, in order to avert it, had recourse to 
the expedieni:. which they had often employed with 
success. They endeavoured to divide the power of 
the two contending monarchs, into equal scales, and, 
by thjp uniotf^ of several small states, to counterpoise 
hiiri whose power beqame too great. ^ But what they 
concerted with much wisdom, they were able to ex- 
ecute with little vigour;^; and intrigue and refinement 
were feeble fences against the encroachments of mi- 
litary power. # 

On the other side, Henry VIII. of England, held the 
bialance with less delicacy, but with a stronger hand. 
He was the third prince of the age, in dignity and in 
power ; and the advantageous situation of his domi- 
nions, his domestic tranquillity, his immense wealth, and 
absolute authority, rendered him the natural guardian 
of the liberty of Europe. Each of the rivals courted 
him with emulation ; he knew it to be his interest to 
keep thd balance even, and to restrain both, by not 
joining entirely with either of them. But he was sel- 
dom able to reduce' his ideas to practice ; he was go- 
verned by caprice more than by principle ; and the 
passions of the man were an overmatch for the maxims 
of the king. Vanity and resentment were the great 
springs of all his undertakings, and his neighbours 
easily found the way, by touching these, to force him 
upon many rash and inconsistent enterpi^ises. His 
reign was a perpetual series ^of blunders in politics ; 
and while he esteemed himself the wisest prince in Eu- 
ropej he was a constant dupe to those who found it ne- 
cessary, and could submit, to flatter him. 
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In this situation of Europe, Scotland, which had hi- 
therto wasted her strength in the quarrels between 
France and England, emerged from her obscurity, 
took her station in the system, and began to have some 
influence upon the fate of distant nations. Her assist- 
ance was frequently of consequence to the contending 
parties, and the balance was often so nicely adjusted, 
that it was in her power to make it lean to either side. 
The part assigned her, at ^is juncture, was to divert 
Henry from carrying his arms into the cpniiiient. 
That prince having routed the French at Ghiinegat and 
invested Terouesftie, Francis attempted to divide his 
forces, by engaging, James IV. in that unhappy expe- 
dition, which ended with his life. For the same rea- 
son Francis encouraged and assisted the duke of 
Albany to ruin the families of Aligns and Home, which 
were in the interest of England, and would willingly 
have persuaded the Scots to revenge the death of their 
king, and to enter into a new waj* with that kingdom. 
Henry and Francis having united not long after against 
the emperor, it was the interest of both kings, that the 
Scots should continue inactive ; and a long tranquillity 
was the effect of their union. Charles endeavoured to 
break this, and to embarrass Henry by another inroad 
of the Scots. For this end he made great advances to 
James V., flattering the vanity of the young monarch, 
by electing him a knight of the golden fleece, and by 
offering him a match in the imperial family ; while, in 
return for these empty honours, he demanded of him 
to renounce his alliance with France, and to declare 
war against England. But James, who had much to 
lose, and who could gain little by closing with the em- 
peror’s proposals, rejected them with decency, and, 
keeping firm to his ancient allies, left Henry at full li- 
berty to act upon the continent with his whole strength, 
Henry himself began his reign by imitating the ex- 
ample of his ancestors with regard to Scotland. He 
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jtekl<tl3ipow«i!>^iSudh^«xfi^e:coBt^i^ -&at he was 
9 i no paioe ta||;acn but, an .the conixary, 

he irrital^d; the^hole jmtton^by xevMng ibb antiquated 
pretensions oCthe erown of. England to the soV^eignty 
oveF»Spotland; But his own experience, and the exam> 
pies of his. enemies, gave a higher idea of its im- 
por^tnce. , It was impossible to defend an .open and 
extmisiTe frontier against the incursions of an active 
and martial people. During any war on the continent, 
this obliged him to divide the strength of his .kingdom. 
It was nec^sary to maintain ahind of army of observa- 
tion in the north of England ; and, aft&ir all precautions, 
the Scottish borderers, who were superior to all man- 
kind in the practice of irregular war, often made suc- 
cessful inroads, and spread terror and desolation over 
many counties. He fell, at last, upon the true secret 
of policy, with respect to Scotland, which his prede- 
cessors had too little penetration to discover, oi too 
much pride to employ. The situation of the country, 
and the bravery of the people, made the conquest of 
Scotland impossible ; but the national poverty, and the 
violence of faction, rendered it an easy matter to di- 
vide, and to govern it. He abandoned, therefore, the 
former design, and resolved to employ his utmo'^t ad- 
dress in executing the latter. It had not yet become 
honourable for one prince to receive pay from another, 
under the more decent name of a subsidy. But, in all 
ages, the sahie arguments have been good in courts, 
and of weight with ministers, factious leaders, and. fa- 
vourites. What were the arguments by which Henry 
brought oyer so many to his interest during the mino- 
rity of James .V. we know by the original warrant Still 
extant,'’ for remitting considerable sums into Scotland. 
By a proper distribution of these, many persons of note 
were gained to his party, and a faction, which held se- 
cret eorrespoadenoe with England, and received all its 

P Butd. Hist. Hef. tpI. i. p. 7. 
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directions from thence, appears henceforward in our 
domestic contests. In the sequel of the history^ we 
shall find Hei^ labouring to extend his influence in 
Scotland.' His successors^ adopted the same plan,' and 
improved upon it. The aflairs of the two kingdoms 
became interwoven, and their interests were often the 
same. Elizabeth divided her attention almost equally 
between them, and the authority which she inherited 
in the one, was not greater than that which she ac- 
quired in the other. 
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Btrthof Mary, queen of Scots, the 'daughter of James 
V. and Mary of Guise, was Bom a few days 
before^ the death of her father. The situation 
in which he left the kingdom alarmed all ranks 
of men -vrith the prospect of a turbulent and disastrous 
reign. A war against England had been undertaken 
without necessity, and carried on without success. 
Many persons of the first rank had fallen into the hands 
of tho English, in the unfortunate rout near the frith 
of Solway, and were still prisoners at London. Among 
the rest of the nobles ^there was little \|nion either in 
their views or in their Sections; and 'the religious dis- 
putes, occasioned by the opinions q^^he reformers, 
growin^'^ery day*more violent, ' added to the rage of 
those factions which are natural to a form of govern- 
ment nearly aristdcratical. 

The government of a queen wa'S unknown in Scot- 
land, and did not imprint much reverence in the minds 
of a martial people'. The government of an infant 
queen yras still more destitute of real authority ; and 
the prospect of a ^ong and feeble minority invited to 
faction by the hope of impunity. James had not even 
provided the common remedy against the disorders of 
a minority, by committing to proper persons the care 
of his daughter’s education, and the administration of 
afifairs in her name. Though he s^w the clouds ga- 
thering, and foretold that they would quickly burst into 
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a storm, he was so little able to disperse them, or to 
defend hi^ daughter and kingdom against the imminent 
calamities, that, in mere despair, he abandoned them 
both to Ihe mercy of fortune, and left open to every 
pretender the office of regent, which he could not fix 
to his own satisfaction. 

Preten Cardinal Beatoun, who had for many years 
sions of been considered as prime minister, was the first 
B^^atoun that claimed that hi^h dignity ; and, in support 
re^ncy prctcnsions, he produced a testament,* 

which he himself had forged in the name of the 
' late hing ; and vJthout any other right, instantly as- 
sumed the title of regent. He hoped, by the assistance 
of the clergy, the countenance of France, the conni- 
vance of the queen-dowager, and the support of the 
whole popish faction, to hold by force what he had 
seized on by fraud. But Beatoun had enjoyed power 
too long to be a favourite of the nation. Those among 
the nobles who wished for a reformation in religion 
dreaded his severity, and others considered the eleva- 
tion of a chur|hn^an to the highest office in the king- 
dom as a depression of themselves. At their instiga- 
tion,* James Hamilton earl of Arrap, and next heir to 
the queen, rouseS himself from his inactivity, was 
prevailed on to aspire to that station to which proximity 
X. , r A of blood ffa^ him a natural title. The nobles, 

Earl of Ar- o , i i ' n i . 

ran chosen who were assembled for that purpose, unani- 

regent mously confciTed on him the office of regent i 

and the public voice applauded their choice.** 

No two men ever differed more wideily in dis- 

of^S^atL. position and character, than the earl Of Arran 

and cardinal Beatouh. The cardinal was by 

nature of immoderate ambition ; by long experience he 

had acquired address and refinement ; and insolence 

grew upon . him from continual success. His high sta* 

• Sadler's Lett. 161 . Haynes, Stale Papen, 486. 
i» Epist Reg. Scot. voU ii. p.308. 
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tion id the church plaeedMlum iu tha vay of great civU 
emf^ymenta ; his abilities were equal tc»^he greatest of 
these ; uor;did he're^ou oftheuiito be above his 
merit/ As his owit emhwiiee w^' fouuded. upbu the 
power of the ^utch of Rome, he was a zealous de- 
ftmder of 'that superstition, and far the same reason an 
avowed euemy to the doctrine d the reformers. Po- 
litical motives alone determined him "to support, the 
one^ or; to oppose the other. His early application to 
public busiimss kept him uhacquainted with the learn- 
ing and • controversies of the age^ he gave judgment, 
however, upoh all poiuts in dispntey with a precipi- 
tancy, violence, and rigour; which contemporary hisT 
torianS‘menti6ii with indignation. ' 

1 ,^^e character of the earl of Arran was, in al- 

most every thing, the revferse of Beatoun’s. He 
was neither infected with ambition, nOr inclined to 
cmelty : the.iove of ease ejctinguished the former, the 
gentleness^of hia temper .preserved him from the latter. 
Timidity and irreaolutiou were his predbroiuant fail- 
ings, the otm occasioned hy his hatural constitution, 
and the other arising fiforo a consciousness that his abi- 
lities were hot equal.to his station. With these dispo- 
sitions he might have enjoyed and adorned private life ; 
bat his public; conduct was witimut courage, or dig- 
piiy, or Consistence 5 the pmpehw idav©' of -his own 
fears, and,' by^oohsequeoce, thh^ipetual tool bi those 
vriiiO> fduhd their' advanlage in |>r8cti8mg upon them. 
But,' as no. ofliar person otmld be" set-to’ imposition to 
the cardinal, with h^ pi*^ahiUty^vb^ wwhesi^ the na- 
tion declared in his with such gcmeral consent; 

that the artificas of fais ’riael emUd'^hot '^ivithstand its 
unitml atf^g^th,' 

8di^‘ {-Andimhad aBBtioetakenpowesstan 

vna^tfc his new digni^,*wl^®h a nCgotiatwai was 
ngntitd* ’ ‘opefted /witfauRiii^Btoi^ • itihich f gave birth to 
evmdsjof tim;3amst/istii&£bi|8^ne^ him- 
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self, and to the kingdom. After the death of James, 
Henry VIII. was no> longer afraid of any interruption 
from Scotland to his designs against Frande ; and imme- 
diately conceived hopes of rendering this security per- 
petual, by the marriage of ^Ed ward his only son with 
the young queen -of Scots; He comtidunicated his in- 
tentions to the prisoners taken at Solway, and prevailed 
on them to favour it, by the; promise of liberty, as the 
reward:of their success. In -the mean time he permit- 
ted them to return into Scotland, that^ by their pre- 
sence in the pEirliament which the regent bad called, 
they might be the better able to persuade their coun- 
trymen to fall in with his proposals. A cause intrusted 
to such able and zealous advocates, could not well miss 
of coming to a happy issue. All those feared 
the cardinal, or who desired a change in region, were 
fond of an alliance, which afforded protection to the 
doctrine which they had embraced, as well as to their 
own persons, against tbe rage of that powerful and 
haughty prelate. * . 

Ill con- Henry’s rough and impatient temper was 

himseft'^ incapable of improving this hivourable conjunc- 
ture. Address and delicacy in managing the 
fears, and follies, and interests of men, were arte with 
which he was utterly unacquainted. The designs he 
had formed upon^lScbtland were obvious from the mar- 
riage which he had proposed, and he bad not dexterity 
enough to dis^ise or to conceal them., instead of 
yidding to the .fear or jealousy of the Scdts, what time 
and accident wcMild soon bave enabled him to recover, 
he at 'onoe alarmed and irritated the whole nation, Jby 


demandisg^^ that the queen’s person ^should be imme- 
diately committed to his custody, and that the govem- 
mrat of the- idngdom shOold be .pot into; his hands 
during her minority. • 

Odioos to Henry could notiave prescribed more igno- 
tbeSfioo, minions -conditimis to. a; eonxjBsred people, 
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though In and it is no wnad^r they were , rejected, with 
indignation, by men who . scorned to purchase 
alliance.^ith Epgland at ^le price of their 
own liberty* Tbe, parlia^^t of Scotland, however, 
influenced by .fb? wbo retonled from'; England; 

desirous pif peace wi®fii®^tbipgdorn ; t^d delivered, by 
Man* tbe regent’s confiningtht^cardittal as a prisoner, 
1543. * an opposition to tyhich he might ^have 

gi^ih rise consented to a treaty of marriage arid of 
union, but upon terms somewhat more equal. After 
8om,^e daifit and unsucces^l. intrigues, by which his am- 
bassador endeavoa^red, to cairy ptf the young queen 
and cardinal. Beatoun into England, Henry was ob- 
liged to give up his own proposals, and to accept of 
theirs. On h)ffl;side he consented that the queen should 
continue to .reside in Scotland, and himSelf reniain ex- 
cluded from any share in the government of the king- 
dpin. lOri J^e other hand jdid^Scots agreed” to send 
their soveiripgni^to Englarid, as soon ais she attained 
die full aga oll.ten. years,.,and instsiody to deliver six 
person^s. of the rank toJte. kept as hostages by 
Henry till the queen’s] arrivaFaf his court, 
ravouiud treaty- was. still so manifestly of advari- 

.byiite’T^.^.tagq to England, that ■ie regent lost much of 
**“** .:'thd^i^Ufc;Confidenceby consenting to it. The 
caardinal, who .hid now recover^ Uberty, watched for 
such an opportuhity of , togainqig' credit, and he did 
not fail to cultivate and improve this tp th^ utmost. 

^ He complained loudly that the reg;e^ had be- 
bjM ■: grayed the* kingdom to |ts n»ost 'ntydlerate ene- 
****^’ mies, and sacrijficed .its honoi^^ his^qvwi am- 
bition. He foTeto|d tho eitiriction. of %© frJJ® Catholic 
religion* upder tb^itj^aria exoritn^qniriatod he- 

reto I but* 

ki^<^.i(^nseBfipg,l^^ dracending 

into the igrioiriinious ^station of -a dependent province ; 
an<f, in one hour, ^e weapon or treachery of a single 
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man surrendering every thing for which tlie Scottish 
nation had struggled and fought during so many ages. 
These remonstrances of the cardinal were not without 
effect. They were addressed to prejudices and pas- 
sions which are deeply rooted in the human heart. 
The same hatred to the ancient enemies of their coun- 
try, the same jealousy of national honour, and pride of 
independence, which, at the beginning of the present 
century, went near to prevent the Scots from consent- 
ing to a union with England, upon terms of great 
advantage, did, at that* time, induce the whole nation 
to declare against the alliance which had been con- 
cluded. In the one period, a hundred and fifty years 
of peace between the two nations, the habit of being 
subjected to the same king, and governed by .the same 
maxims, had considerably abated old animosities, and 
prepared both people for incorporating. In the other, 
injuries were still fresh, the wounds on both sides were 
open, and, in Ihe warmth of resentment; it was natural 
to seek revenge, and to be averse from reconcilement. 
At the union, in 1707, the wisdoni of parliament de- 
spised the groundless murmurs occasioned by anti- 
quated prejudices ;*but in 1543, the complaints of the 
nation were.better founded, and urged with a zeal and 
unanimity, which itiS neither just nor safe to disregard. 
A rash me&sure of thte English monarch added greatly 
to the violence of this national animosity. The Scots, 
relying on the treaty of marriage and union, fitted out 
several ships for France, with which their trade had 
been interrupted for some time. These were driven by 
stress of weather to take refuge in different ports of 
Eqgland ; and Henry, under pretext that they were car- 
rying provisions to a kingdom with which he was at 
war, ordered them to be seized and condemned as law- 
ful prizes." The Scots, astonished at this proceeding 
of a prince, whose interest it was manifestly, at that 

e Keill., 32. 3-1. Epist. lUg. Scot. U. App. 311. nimilton MSS. toI. i. p. .389. 
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juncture, ta court and to sooth them, felt it not only 
as an injury but as an insult, and expressed all the re- 
sentment natural to a high-spirited people .■* Their 
rage rose to such au heigl^,' that the English ambassa- 
dor could hardly be protected troin it. One spirit 
seemed now to animiate all ordei^ of m^ The clergy 
oflPered to . contribilte a great stita towards preserving 
the cliurch from the dominion of a prinCe> whose sys- 
tem of refortnation was So fatal to their power. ITie 
nobles, after having mortified the cardinal so lately in 
such a cruel n^uner, were now' n^dy .to applaud and 
to second him^ as. ’^the defender of thfe honour and li- 
berty of hiacOiinf^,. 

„ Argy^le, Hnntiy, Both well, and other power- 

almost the lul .DaTons, declared openly against the alliance 
tion'^^ipst with England. By their assistance, the cardi- 
*eEhg. nal seized on the persons of the young queen 
and^'b^^’thO&bi*, and^^added to his party the 
splendour, s^^i^'thority of the royal name.* !| He re- 
ceived, atjhe'saqj^. time, a mote real accession to his 
Strength, by the arrival of Mattheiys Stuart, earl of Len- 
nox, whose return ftink 'France he had eamesdy soli- 
cited. This young nobleman wa8: tl^^|^eretoary enemy 
of the Haims upon 

In the MSii^^Po^^Wpert^longiftg tpjfe Sir Ralph 

Sadler desciibefr^^'^W^^.W Scoti as extreeMfflp>«rtragepus. bis letter from 
Edinbnr^ Stpt* i54§(i^e says : ** The gbtps ^brought the people 

of tMi town, both. Wen froiiiei^>nnd espe^aU^the mefchants, into >Q<di e rage 

and that the whole town is codipioved agtSSk me, and swear great oaths, that 

if dieir ships are not restored* that they would baW their ameads^of nte and mine, 
and that they would setniy hbewherejon fire over iby head, so th^ oho ofins should 
not escape atWe<; and also.it hath mo^ incensed and prov^okad ^^|^ple against 
the gaTe|B 9 .r, saying, that heWth coloured a peacjS with yonr ^ 

them, l^s is the nnreasonablenebt of people which nvAj^era in such a beastly 
liberty, that they neither negeid ttbr per j^nracey. or any good po- 

licy, noth' take place among them ;'^assiifiDg yonrW^nese tnat,^ Uie ships be 
deiUriared, there arill be none abiwns heW ok iW.aHtlieat dan|per/’ 'Vol, i, ^1. In 
his, letter of he wiitesythpt cd^^huipd so violent, 

** that naltber 1 nor apy gpj bnt ^0|ft^dOeia;:"and the provost of 

the town, who hath inach^ado to s^ ^them fr^ aiM^dng ha nay house, .and 

keepeth watch Iherefsre idi^tly, baflr smit to fro snn^ tiin^, and prayed tne to 
>aa|> thyself and rtj^tks iritl^»for iti^ aCant HllrpOw^ to repress or resist the 
fury of ree people, J^y .plamlWl diall,jmy^f^ Of the town alive, ex- 

cept^jOiAy havei their shipk^ibstoi^i ia me and beastliness of this nadpn, 

which Ood keep all honest men 4^1. 

e Keith's Gish Of ScoU. SO. 
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the regent, ^4 pretended a right to exclude him, not 
only from succeeding to the crown, but to deprive him 
of the possessiori.of his private fortunk The cai-dinal 
flattered . his- vanity with the prospect of marrying the 
queenrdowager, aud afiected tp.treathim with so much 
respect, that the regent became jealous of him as a rival 
in power. . a 

suspicion artfully heightened by the abbot 
of Paisley,, vrho returned ipto Scotland some, time be- 
fore the earl of Lennox, and acted in cofacert with the 
cardinal. He was a natural brother^ of thc regent, with 
whom he had great credit ; a warm partisan of Prance, 
and a zealous defender of the established religion. He 
took hold of the regent by the proper handle, and en- 
deavoured to bring about a change in his sentiments 
by vorkingupon his fears. The desertion of thO nobility, 
the disaffection of the clergy, and the rage of the peo- 
ple ; the resentment of France, the power of the cardinal, 
and the pretensions of Lennox, .were all represented with 
aggravation', arid with their most threatening aspect. 

Meanwhile the day appointed foj/the ratification of 
the treaty with Engird, and the delivery of the hos- 
tages, approached, and. the regent was still undeter- 
mined in his own iSiud. He actaJ tO the last with 
that irresolution and^^consistence.udflcb'is peculiar to 
weak men when th^l^ . are so unfortunate, as. to have 
the chief part in the conduct .of difficult affairs. On 
the 25th of August,, he ratified a . treaty with Henry,' 
and proclaimed the cardinal, who .still continued to 
Obiige.ifce an enemy to his country. , On the 

regent w .third;^Sep.tember he secretly withdrew from 
th“fS- . fidinburgh, met with the carding at Calendar, 
En&aa$ renounced the friendship; of England, and de- 
clared for the interests of France.* 

Hemy, in order to gain the regent, had not spared 
the most magnificent promises. He had offered to give 

^ Rytner, Feed, xv* p* 4* , 

V Sudler* 339. S56, Hamilton MSS. i. 470, &c. 
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the princess Elizabeth in marriage to his eldest son^ 
and to constitute him king of that part of Scotland 
which lies beyond the river Forth. Btit, upon finding 
his interest in the kingdom to be less considerable than 
he had imagined, the English monarch began to treat 
him with little respect. Tlte young queen was now in 
the custody of his enemies/ who grew every day more 
numerous and more popular. They formed a separate 
court at Stirling, and threatened to elect another regent. 
The French king was ready to afford them his protec- 
tion, and'the nation, out of hatred to the English, would 
have united in their defence. Tn this situation, the 
regent cpuld not retain his authority, without a sudden 
chan^ of his measures ; and though he endeavoured, 
by ratifying the treaty, to preserve the appearances of 
good faith with' England, he was obliged to throw him- 
self into the arms of the party which adhered to 
France. ^ ' 

And to per* Sooutifter this sudden revolution in his po- 
rSomwiu principles, the regent changed his sen- 

timents concerning religion. The spirit of 
controversy was then Mtw and warm ; books of that 
kind were et gerly jead by men of every rank ; the love 
of novelty, or the conviction of truths had led the regent 
to express great esteem for the waitings of the reformers, 
and having vbeen powerfully supported by those who 
had embraced their opinions, he, in order to gratify 
them, entertained, in his own family, two of the most 
noted preachers of the Protestant doctrine, and, in his 
first parliament, consented to an act, bj which the laity 
were permitted to rea.d^ the scriptUi?fe6^ in a language 
which thej underi^tood.** Trutii needed only a fair 
hearing to be an. over- match for etroir. Absurdities, 
which had long imposed on the ignbrnnee and credu- 
lity of mankind, Were detected exposed to public 
^rid^cule ; and, under the countenance of the regent, 

wlucb Gou. 

»> Keith, p. 36, 37. 
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the Reformation made great advances. The cardinal 
observed its progress with concern, and was at the 
utmost pains to obstruct it. He represented to the 
regent his great imprudence in giving encouragement 
to opinipns so favourable to Lennox’s pretensions ; that 
his own legitimacy depended upon the validity of a 
sentence of divorce, founded on the pope’s autliority ; 
and that by suffering it to be called in question, he 
weakened his own title to the succession, and furnished 
his rival with the only argument by which it coaid be 
rendered doubtful.* These insinuations made a deep 
impression on the regent’s timorous spirit, who, at the 
prospect of such imaginary danger, was as much startled 
as the cardinal could have wished ; and his zeal for the 
Protestant religion was not long proof against his fear. 
He publicly abjured the doctrine of the reformers in 
the Franciscan church at Stirling, and declared not 
only for the political, but the religious opinions of his 
new confidents. 

The Protestant doctrine did not suffer much by his 
apostacy. It had already taken so deep root in the 
kingdom, that no discouragement or severity could 
extirpate it. I’he regent indeed, consented to every 
thing that the zeal of the cardinal thought necessary for 
the preservation of the established religion. The re- 
formers -were persecuted with all the cruelty which 
superstition inspires into a barbarous people. Many 
were condemned to that dreadful death which the 
church has appointed for the punishment of its enemies ; 
but they suffered with a spirit so nearly resembling the 
patience and fortitude of the primitive martyrs, that 

* The preteations of the earl of Lennox .to the auccestion were thus foonded. 
Mary, the daughter of James II. was married to James Lord Hamilton, wlioin 
James III. created earl of Arran on that account. Elizabeth, a daughter of tliat 
marriage, was the Wife of Matthew earl of Leiinox, and the present earl was her 
^andson. The regent was jUtewiae the grandson of the pfincess Marv* Bat hb 
mtber haying married Janet B^toun the regent's mother, aner he baJ obtained a 
dhrorce from Elizabeth Home his furmer wife. Lennojc pretended that the sentence 
of divorce was unjust, and that the regent being bom while Elizabeth Home was 
still alive, ought to be considered as iBr^timate. Crnwf. Peer. i99^ 
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more were converted than terrified by such spec- 
tacles. ' 

Beiioua Cardinal, howevetv' WM n<Sw in possession 

eugrosses of every thing' hii ninhxHoiil ‘could desirb ; and 
diKctioD exercised ail the authorify of a regent, without 
of affain. tjnv/ <)f the name. He had' nbth&g to fe^ 
from the eaii of tWio haviig by his'inconsistency 

forfeited th'e puhlib'esteeinj'was Contemned by otie half 
the natibn, and little trustfedhy the 'other. - The preten- 
sions 6T the eaVl of ILennoi were the odly thing which 
remaiined tb embarrass hitn. He had very successfully 
made use .of that'iioblemhn to work u|>bn the regent’s 
jealousy fehr, but as he no*" longer stood in need of 
such an ihstrument, he was willing to get rid of him 
with decehcyJ Lennox soon began to' suspect his in- 
tention ; jpromises, flattery,;^ and irespect, were the only 
returns he had hitherto received for sdbstantial services ; 
but at last 1^ '^'dlhal’s‘^iTtifices could no longer be 
ccmecaled,' ^'d Lehnpx, instead of attainih'g power and 
dignify himself, saw 'that he had been ^plojred only 
fb procure these for another. ; 'Resentment and disap- 
pointed ambition urged him to seek ^^eVenge on that 
cunning^', jjl'^late, who, 'hy sacrificing his interest, had 
so ungenerously purfchdsed the earl of Arran’s friend- 
ship,l He withdrew, for that r^on', from court, and 
declared ‘for the paxfy at enirdty with the cardinal, 
which, •with Ol)en;iDfBiaii feceived* a convert “who added 
so much luetjfe to .their cause. ’ ‘ 

The ^^0 fiactm|||^hieh "divided the kingdom were 
^frK^e SdneVv^^^w any alteriti 9 nsii|. their views or 
. plih^pes ' ;[ but, oheX of th^^ r^olutions, 

v^fal<^ wi^ freqhent • itii/‘thiai^^dge, had, in the 

coui^: bWa' few : week^’ 'chanjg»6d ’ th^ .leaders. The 
recent atj^^e^ead'"^,!!® piarfrfeiifil .of France and 

the defsii^m^ pt^Pf^gefy, and^Lennox in the same sta- 
tion^ wid^ thendydcates English alliance, and a 

refbnnadbn-1n religion.- Ihe, oke iaboifred to'pull down 
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his own work, which the other upheld with the slme 
hand that had hitherto endeavoured to destroy it. 

, Lennox’s impatience -for revenge got the start of .the 
cardinal’s activity. He' surprised both him and the 
regent by a sudden march to Edinburgh with a nume- 
rous, army;. 'and might easily have crushed them, be- 
fore they could prepare for their defence. But he was 
weak enough to listen to proposals for an accommo- 
dation; and the cardinal. apiused him so artfully, and 
spun, out the treaty to such a length, that the greater 
part of the earl’s troops, who served, as is xisual wherever 
the feudal institutions prevailed, at their own expense, 
deserted him ; and in concluding a peace, instead of 
giving the law, he was obliged to receive it. A second 
attempt to r|!|^ve his affairs ended yet more unfortu- 
nately. One body of his troops was cut to pieces, 
and the rest dispersed ; and with, the poor remains of a 
ruined party, he must either have submit^d to the con- 
queror, or have fled out of the kingdom? if, the approach 
of an English army had not broughf^^him a short 
relief. , 

Henry was not of a temper to bear tam^y the 
indignity with which h^ had been treated, both 
Scodand. regeut and parliament of Scotland, who, 

at the time when they renounced their alliance with 
him, had ei^tered into a new and stricter confederacy 
with France. The rigour of the season retarded for 
some time the execution of his vengeanqe. But, in the 
spring, =a , considerable body of infimtry, which was 
destined for France, received orifere to sail for Scotland, 
and a proper number of cavalry Was ap^olnted'to join 
it by The regent and ca^inal little expected 

8u6h a lisit. They had tnwted .ttat the French war 
would find bpapboymeJit CP’f ^Henry’s force^j^d, from 
an unaccopntBible i^unty, wer® unprovided for 

the defence of the'kingdom. ^T^te earl of Hertford, a 
leader fatal to the Scots in that age, commanded his 
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May 5, army> landed it, without opposition, a few 
1544 . ^iles from Leith. He was quickly master 
that place ; and marching directly to, Edinburgh, en- 
tered it with the same eajse. After plundering the 
adjacent country^ the richest and' most open in Scot- 
land, he set on fire both these towns, and upon the 
approach of sotpe troops gathered together by the 
regent, put his booty on board the fleet, and with his 
landr-forces retired, safely to the English borders ; de- 
livering the kingdom in a few days From the terror of 
an invasion, concerted with little policy, carried on at 
great expense, and attended^ with no* advantaged If 
Henry aimed at the conquest of Scotland, he gained 
nothing by this expedition; if the marriage he had 
proposed was still in -his view, he lotft a- great deal. 
Such a rough courtship, as the earf|di|^untly humour- 
ously called it, disgusted the wboJife nation ; their 
aversion for the match grew into ajbhorrence ; and, 
exasperated by, so many indignities, the Scots were 
never at any period more attached to France, or more 
alienated from England.'^ 

^ The violetrbe of aational hatred betfi^en the English and Scots in the 'flixteendi 
century was such as can hardly be conceived by ihcir posterity. A proof of the 
fierce resentment of the Scots is contained in tlie note on page Big. The instructions 
of the privy council of England to the earl of Hertford, who commanded the fleet 
and army which invaded Scotland, A. D. 1544, are dictated by a national animosity 
no less excessive. 1 foniid them in the collection of papers belonging to the duke 
of Hamilton, a^ they fnerit publication, as they exhibit a striking picture of tl« 
spirit of that period. . 

Tha lords of thetoiincil to the earl of lieutenant inScotland^ April 10, 154-i. 

The instruction begina' w^th observing, that the king had ori|^inalIy intended to 
fortify Leith and keel> pKtss^sssioh of it, bat, after mature deliheranon, he bad finally 
determined not to make any setUemeut in Scotland at present, and therefore be is 
directed not to make any fortification at Leith, or^y other pl^e : 

**But only for ^lat joamey to pot all to fire and sword, hum Edinburgh town, 
so used and defaced; that whra you have gotten what you can of it, it may remain 
for ever a {rarpetltal memo^ of tlie vengeance of' God lightened upon it, for their 
falsehood and disloyalty. Do what you can ont of hand, without long tarrying 
to beat down or overthrow the castle ; sack houses and as many towns a^ 

villages about Edinburgh as ye may convenientJ|j. fiftek Leith, and subvert it, and 
all the rest, puttii^ man, )voman, and child, to fire and sword, without exception, 
wben^any instance shall be made i^inst yon ^ and this done, pass over to the 
Fifeland, and -extend like^ extremities and destruction to all towns and villages 
whereunto may reach convtoiently ; not forgetting, amongst all the rest, so to 
spoil and turii upside down the cardt^^s town of Su Andrew's as the upper sort 
may lie the nether, and not one ttokm stand upon another, sparing no creature alive 
withhi the same/ specially such as either in friendship or blood be alHed unto the 
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The earl of Lennox alone, in spite of the regent and 
French king, continued a correspondence with Eng- 
land, which ruined his own interest, without promoting 
Henry’s.^ Many of his own vassals, preferring their 
duty to their country before their affection to him, re- 
fused to concur in any design to favour the public 
enemy. After a few feeble and unsuccessful attempts 
to disturb the regent’s administration, he was obliged 
to fly for safety to the couft of England, where Henry 
rewarded services which he had the inclination, but 
not the power to perform, by giving him in marriage 
his niece the lady Margaret Douglas. This unhappy 
exile, however, was destined to be the father of a race 
of kings. He saw his son lord Damley mount the 
throne of Scotland, to the perpetual exclusion of that 
rival who now triumphed in his ruin. From that time 
his posterity have held the sceptre in two kingdoms, 
by one of which he was cast out as a criminal, and by 
the other received as a fugitive. 

A peace Meanwhile hostilities were continued by both 
concluded. little vigouf on either side. 

The historians of that age relate minutely the circum- 
stances of several skirmishes and inroads which, a.s they 
did not produce any considerable elfect, at this dis- 
tance of time deserve no remembrance.'" At last an 


cardinal * and if you see any likelyhood to win the castle, give some atout essay to 
the samel and if it be your fortune to get it, rase and destroy it piece meal; and 
after this sort, spending one month there, spoiling and destroying aa aforesaid, with 
the wise foresight that his majesty doubtetli not ye will use that your enemies take 
no advantage of you, and that you enterprise nothing but what you shall ma^ 
be easily achieved. His majestj thinketh verily, and so all wo, ye shall find this 
Jourruv sncceedcth this way most to his majesty’s hoiwur.’ , . 

Thw barbarous orders seem to have been executed wi^ a ngorous and onfeehng 
exactness, as appears from a series of letters from lord HerUbrt^n the saiM collec- 
tion, Bivins a full account of aU his operations m Scotland. TheyieonUio 
curio£ particolara, not mentioned by the writers of that age, and with wluch both 
the hUtoians of the city of Edinb&rgh were unacquainted ; bat they are of too great 
lencth to lm4nserted here. * B,yn^,xv. p. 22. ^ 

■ Though this War was disljiiguished by no important or decisive ^lon, it was, 
however, extremely ruinous to individuals. There. sttU reniaia two oripnal papers, 
which give us some idea of the miseries to which sem of the fertile^unUes m 
«he kingdom were expo^d. the .udden and 

derers. ^he first seem, to be tbe report mode to Henrv by the ^lub ot 

the morcbeo for the year 1M4. and contairu their esploils from the id of July, lo 
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end was put to this languid and inactive war, by a. 
peace, in which England, France, and Scotland were 
comprehended. Henry laboured to exclude the Scots 
from the beneht^of this treaty, jahd to^ reserve them for 
that vengeance which his attention t®^.the affairs of the 
continent had .hi.therto dt^ayed. ,3*01 although a peace 
with England wae^thelast consequence. to Francis 
whom the-emperCT was preparing to attadi; with all his 
forces, he was toq.gene^ous to abanddh allies who had 
served him' with fidelify, and he chose rather to 'pur* 
chase Henryks friendship with disadvantage to hiinself^ 
than toj jeave them e'xposed ^ danger. By yielding 
some.; things to , the interest, ac^imore to the vanity of 
diat haughty prince ; by subrpssion, flattery, and ad- 
dress, he at length prevailed to have the Scots included 
in the peace agreed^^h.,\ ^4 

The mar- ^Au ev.ent wHich' ht^poned a short time before 
^touo. the coBxdu^on of ^s peace, rendered it more 
acceptable to the whole nation.. Cardinal Beatounhad 
not used his power with moderation, equal to the pru- 
dence by which he attained, , it. Notwithstanding his 


the 17 th of Novermb^r. The accoant it ^ves of^ the different inroads, or fbrrayg, as 
they are called, u v«ry mmute; and in conclusion, the, sum total of miwbief they 
did is thus comptited : . ^ ' 

Town#, towers, sted^, bamekyns, parishrcbnrches, bustel-houses, 

^cast dow;n or burnt - - - - - 198 

Sc|]i|ts slai^ - - * . ♦ - - 403 

Prisoners ?iaken - - - - - Bid 

Nolt; i. e. hi«ned cattle, Uken - . - 10,366 

Sheep • ’ " ~ , " . “ ” 18,492 

Na« and geldings ' - - • - - - 1,896 

Gaits ^ - - - - - 2(J0 


Bolls of com ' - ' - ' - j - - 850 

Insight gear, i. e. ^uiBffaold furnitorc, not tcckoned. 

. Haynep’s State Papers, 43* 

The other contains ah acpount of an inroad by the earl of Hertford* between the 
6th and 23.d of Septembei;i‘&45 ; the narrative is more general, but^^ppears that 
he had bnmt, rased, aqd destroy^, in the counties of Berwick apd Bttnurgh only, 

- MonasteriAs and fnair>houa^ - ..4 ^ 

Ca^B, to wan, and piles ' - f - - - 16 

Market toi^ "C' ' " ^ v ^ ^ 

Villages ' " * C H ^ 


.Hospit^ ,T,.' ' ‘ - 

All these weffe cast , down or burnt. Haynes* 58. As the Scots wcA no less 
skyful in the prsotkas of irregular war, we may oonelude thatfbe ^dami^ which they 
did mEi^land was hot inctmderable ^ and that dieir raids were no less wasteful 
than die /an^^sot the Cn^sh* 
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great abilities, he had too many of the passions and 
prejudices of an angry leader of a faction, to govern a 
divided people with* tamper. His resentment against 
one party of the nobility, his insolence towards the rest, 
his severity to the reformers, and, above all, the bar- 
barous and illegal execution of the famous George 
Wishaft, a of honotirabld birth and of primitive 
sanctity, W(^ out the patience <Jf a fierce age; and 
nothing but a bbid hand. was wil^ting to gratify the 
public wish by his destruction. Private revenge, in- 
flamed and sanctified by a false zeal for religion, 
quickly i^pplied this Want.* Norman Lesly, the eldest 
son bf the earl of Rothes; had been treated by the car- 
dinal with injustice and contempt. It was not the 
temper of the man, or the spirit of the.timfes, quietly to 
digest an affront. As the profession of his adversary 
screened hini from the effects of what is called an ho- 
nourable resentment, he resolved to take that satisfac- 
tion which he could not " demand. This resolution 
deserves as much ce^urei as the singular courage and 
conduct with which he put it in execution excite wonder- 
The cardinal at that time resided in the castle of St. 
Andrew’s, which he had fortified at great expense, and, 
in the opinion of the age, had rendered it impregnable. 
His retinue was numerous, the town at his devotion, 
and the neighbouring country full of his dependents. 
In this situation, sixteen persons undertook to surprise 
his castle, and to assassinate himself ; and their success 
May 20, was cqual to the boldness of the attempt. Early 
, in the tuoming they seized ^ .pn the gate of the 
castle, which was set open to the 'workmen who were 
employed in finishing the fortifications ; and having 
placed sentries at the door of the cardirial’s apartment, 
they awakened his numerous domestics one by oiie, and 
turning them out of the casde^. they without noise or 
tumult, or viol^ce to any other person, delivered their 
country, though by a most unjustifiable action, from 
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an ambitious man, whose pride was insupportable to 
the nobles, as his cruelty and cunning were great 
checks to the Reformation. 

The re- His death was fatal to the Catholic religion, 
SUptVin and to the French interest in Scotland. The 
wile the same zeal for both continued among a great 
murderers, party in the nation,, but when deprived of the 
genius and authority of so skilful a leader, operated 
with less effect. Nothing qan equal the consternation, 
which a blow so unexpected 'occasioned among such as 
were attached to him ; while the regent secretly enjoyed 
an event, which reiBOved oiit of his way a rival who 
had not only eclipsed his greatness, but almost extin- 
guished his power. Decency, however, the honour of 
the church, the importunity of the queen-dowager and 
her adherents, his engagements with France, and, 
above all these, the desire of recovering his eldest son, 
whom the cardinal had detained for some time at St. 
Andrew’s, in pledge of his fidelity, and who, together 
with the castle, had fallen into the hands of the con- 
spirators, induced him to take artns, in order to revenge 
the death of a man whom he hated. 

He threatened vengeance, but was unable to execute 
it. One part of military science, the art of attacking 
fortified places, was then imperfectly understddd in 
Scotland. The weapons, the discipline, and iihpe- 
tupsity of the Scots, rendered their armies as unfit for 
sieges, as they were active in the field. A hundred 
and fifty men, which was the greatest number the con- 
spirators ever assembled, resisted all the efforts of the 
regent for five months,** in a place , which a single bat- 
talion, with a few battering cannon, would now reduce 
in a few hours. This tedious siege was concluded by 
a truce. The regent undertook %o procure for .the con- 
spirators an^ absohitipn from tiie pope, and a pardon 
in parliament; and upon obtaining these, they eu-; 

■ Epist Reg, Scot. S, 579. 
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^ged to surrender the castle, and to set his son at 
liberty. 

It is probable, that neither of them were sincere in 
this treaty. On both sides they sought only to amuse, 
and to gain time. The regent had applied to France 
for assistance, and expected soon to have the conspira- 
tors at mercy. On the other hand, if Lesly and his 
associates were not at first incited by Henry to murder 
the cardinal, they were, in the sequel, ppwerfully sup- 
ported by him. Notwithstanding the silence of con- 
temporary historians, there are violent presumptions 
of the former ; of the latter there is undoubted certain- 
ty.® During the siege, the conspirators had received 
from England supplies both of money and provisions ; 
and as Henry was preparing to renew his proposals 
concerning the marriage and the union he had pro- 
jected, and to second his negotiations with a numerous 
army, they hoped, by concurring with him, to be in a 
situation in which they would no longer need a pardon, 
but might claim a reward.? 

® Keith, 60. 

P In the first edition of (his >vork. I expressed my suspicion of a correspondeucc 
between the murderers of cardinal Beatoun and Henry VJII , prior to their comiuit- 
ting that crime. In the papers of duke Hamilton is contained tlie clearest evidence 
of this, which 1 publish not only to establish that fact, but a$ an additional confiriua- 
tion of the remarks which 1 made upon the frequency of assassinatiun in that age, 
and the alight opinion which men entertained concerning it. 

The earl of Hertford to the King*s mq/esty, Neivrostle, April 17, 1544. 

Pleaaefth your highness to understand, that this day arriv'd with me tho^earl of 
Hertford, a Scottishman called Wishert, and brought me a letter from the lord of 
Brinstone [i. e. Chrichton laird of Broiislan], which 1 send your highneu herewith, 
and according to bis request, have taken order for the repair of Uie said Wishert to 
^our majesty by post, l^th the delivery of such lettm as lie hath to your ma- 
jesty from the said Brinstone, and also fdr the declaration of his credence,^ which as 
I perceive by him consisteth in two points, one that the lord of Grange, late trea- 
surer of Scdtlsnd, the master of Rothes, the earl of Rollies* eldest son, and John 
Cbarteris. would attempt either to apprehend or slay the cardinal, at some time 
when he shall pass through the Fifeland, as he doth sundry times in his way to Su 
Andrew's, and in case they can so apprehend him will deliver him. onto your ma- 
jesty, which attemplate, he saitli, they would enterprise, if they knew your majes- 
ty's pleasure thermn, and what supportafion and msinhunance yonr majestj' would 
minister unto them, after the execution of the same; in case they should be pursued 
by ar^ of their enemies ; die other that in case your majesty would grant unto 
tliem a convenient entertainment to keep one thotisand er fifteen hundred meh in 
wages for a month or two, they journeying with the power of the earl marshal, tlie 
laio Mr of Rothes, the laird of Calder, and the other the lord - friends, will 

take upon them, at such time as yunr majesty's army shall be in Scotland, to destroy 
the abbey and town of Arbroath, being the cardinal's, and all tlie other bishops 
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The death of Henry Wasted all -these hopes. 
1547. j|. l^appened in the beginning of next year, after 

a reign of greater splendour than true glory; bustling, 
rather tban actiV^e ;.oppre^ive in domestic government, 
and in foreign poiilic^.wild and irregular. But the vices 
of this prince were more beneficial to mankind, th^ 
the virtues of others. His f apaciousness, his profusion, 
and even his tyranny, by depressing the ancient nobi- 
lity, and ‘by adding new property and power to the 
commons, laid or strengthened the foundations of the 
English liberty. His other passions contribiited no less 
towards the downfaU of Popery^and the establishment 
of religious freedom in the nation. His resentment led 
him to abolish the power, and his covetousness to seize 
the wealth, of the church; and, by withdrawing these 
supports, made it easy, itf the following reign, to over- 
turn the whole fabric of superstition. 

Francis I. did not long survive a prince, who had 
been alternately his rival and . his friend; but his suc- 
cessor Henry 11. was not neglectful of the French in- 
« terest in Scotland, He sent a considerable 

1 roops ar- 
rive from body of me^, under the command of Leon 

' Strozzi, to the regent’s assistance. By their 
long experience in the Italian and German wars, the 
French had become as dexterous in the conduct of 

i 

sieges as the Scots were ignorant ; and as the boldness 


boases and coaiUtries on side of the water thereabout, and to apprehend all tligse 
which they say be the principal impugaatofs of amily^ between l^gland and Scot- 
land ; for whicdi4bey should have a good opportunity, as they say, when the power 
of tlie said bishops and abbots shall resort towards I^inbur^ to resist your majes- 
ty’s army. And for the execution of these things, the said Wishert aaitlr^ that the 
earl marshal afbretaatued and others will capitulate with your majesty iu Writing un- 
der llieir hands and teals, afore Ihe^ shhll desire any supply or aid of ni 9 ney at yOur 
majesty's hands. This is the effect of bis credence, with sundry other advertiae- 
of, the grett dlvisicm that ^s,f!c^'dt» present within the Tealm of Scotland^ 
which we doubt not he will dedaip^ unto joat majesty at gdbd length. Hamilton 
MSS. vol. iii.^ 58., . . ' ' ■ ► 

N.B. This IS the Idtter of which DrrMackeniie, iii. p.'18, and bishop Xeilh, 
Hist. p. 44, pubHihed a firagment iwi^rize us to conclude ^at Mr, 

George Wishart, known by the name df the was theoperson who resorted to 

the earl of Hertford. It was more |»dbably' John Wishart of Pitarrow, the chief of 
that name, a man of abilities, xeriolis^ attached to the refo^ed doctrine, and 
deeply engaged in all the iutriguea and ope^tions of that busy period. Keith, 96. 
117.119.315. 
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and despair of the conspirators could not defend them 
against the superior art of these new assailants, they, 
after a short resistance, surrendered to Strozzi, who en- 
gaged, in the name of the king his master, for the secu- 
rity^ of their lives ; and, as hU prisoners, transported 
Force the them into France. The castle itself, the monu- 
ment of Beatoun’s power and vanity, was demo- 
dtewje to lished, in obedience to the canon law, which, 
sfirrender. admirable poljcy, denounces its anathepias 
even against the houses in which the sacred blood of a 
cardinal happens to be shed, and ordains them to be 
laid iti rmns.’ * , 

The archbishopric of St*. Andrew’s was bestowed by 
the regent upon his natural brother John Hamilton, 
abbot of Paisley. 

. The delay of a few week* would have saved 
breach with the conspirators. Those ministers of Henry 
England, chief direction of affairs 

during the minority of his son Edward VI. conducted 
themselves, with regard to Scotland, by the maxims of 
their late master, and resolved to frighten the Scots into 
a treaty, which they had not abilities or address to bring 
about by any other method. 

But before we proceed to relate the events which 
the^'^^ityasion of Scotland occasioned, we shall stop to 
tak4i notice of a circumstance unobserved by contem- 
porary historians, ^ut extremely remarkable for the dis- 
covery it make? of the sentiments and spirit which then 
prevailed among the Scots. The conspirators against 
cardinal Beatoun found the regent’s eldest son in the 
castle of St. Andrews; and as they needed the protec- 
tion of the English, it vi;as to be feared that they might 
endeavour to purchase it by delivering to them this im- 
portant prize. The presumptive heir to the crown in 
the hands of the avowed enemies of the kingdom, was 
a dreadful prospect. In order to avoid it, the parlia- 

q Bum. Hist. Kef. 1. 338. 
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ment fell upon a very extraordinary expedient. By an 
act made on purpose, they excluded the regent’s eldest 
son from all right of succession, public ox private, so 
long as he should be detained a prisoner, and substi- 
tuted in his place his other brothers, according to their 
seniority, and in failure of them, those who were next 
heirs to the regent.”^ Succession by hereditary right is 
an idea so obvious and so popular, that a nation seldom 
ventures to make a breach in it but iii cases of extreme 
necessity. Such a necessity did the parliament disco- 
ver in the present situation. Hatred to England, founded 
on the memory of past hostilities, and heightened by 
the smart of recent injuries,* was the national passion. 
This dictated that uncommon statute, by which the 
order of lineal succession was so remarkably broken. 
The modem theories, which represent this right as di- 
vine and unalienable, and that ought not to be violated 
upon any consideration whatsoever, seem to have been 
then altogether unknown. 

Scotland In the beginning of September, the earl of 
ly ihe^ Hertford, now duke of Somerset, and protector 
England, entered Scotland at the head of 
eighteen thousand men ; and, at the same time, a fleet 
of sixty ships appeared on the coast to second his land 
forces. The Scots had for some time observed this 
storm gathering, and were prepared for it. Their army 
was almost double to that of the enemy, and posted to 
the greatest advantage on a rising ground above Mus- 
selburgh, not far from the banks of the river Eske. 
Both these circumstances alarmed the duke of Somer- 
set, who saw his dangerj and would willingly have ex- 
tricated himself out of it, by a new overture of peace, 
on conditions extremely reasonable. But this modera- 
tion being imputed to fear, his proposals were rejected 
with the scOm which the confidence of success inspires ; 
and, if the conduct of the regent, who commanded the 

^ Epist. R^g. Scot. *. 359. 
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Scottish army, had be^, in any degfree, equal to his 
conddence, the destruction of the. English must have 
been inevitable. Theyi vrere, in a situation precisely si- 
milar to th\t of l^eir countrymen under Otfifer Crom- 
TV.eil in the follqvihg century. The Soots had^ choseD 
their ground so well, that it was, impossible to force 
them to giye,battie| a few days had exhausted the foP 
rage and provision of a narrow country ; the fleet could 
onl^ furnish a scmity and precarious subsistence; a 
retreat, therefore, 'was necessary ; but disgrace, apd 
perhaps ruin, Were the consequences of retreating. 

On.botfi' these occasions, the national heat and im- 
petuosity of the Scots . saved the English, and precipi- 
tated their owp^country into the utmost danger. The 
undisciplined courage of the private^ men became 
impatient at the sight of W enemy.” ' The general 
Biitti* of was afraid of nothing, but that the • English 
^^bar might^escape from him by flight ; ^d; leaving 
10 , 1S4T, jiig strong camp, he attacked ithe "duke-of So- 
merset nepfTinkey, with no, better success than his 
rashne^ deserved, The protector had drawn up hjs 
troops on a gentle eminence, and had now ; the advan- 
tage of ground on his side. The Scottish army -con- 
sisted almost enUrely of infantry, whose chief weapon 
was a long spear, and for that reason their files were 
very deep, and their ranks close. . They advanced to- 
wards the enemy in three great bodies, and, as they 
passed the fiver, were considerably exposed to the: fire 
of the English fleet, which lay in the.bay « MuaSel- 
burghj^and had drawn near the shore. The English 
cavalry, flushed with an advantage which they had 
gained in a skirmish some'daya before» began the at- 

tafS^ith moreimpet«08ity.4han good conduct. A body 

so firm and compact as.the Scots, easily resisted the im- 
pression of cavalry, broke them, and drove them the 
field. The Engli^ infantry, however, advanced , and 
the Scots were at once .exposed to a flight of arrows, to 
VOL. I. 
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^ in (lank from four hupdred foreign fiisileers, who 
served the enemy; and , tp’ their cannon, which were 
planted behind the infantry on the highest part of the 
eminence. The depth and closeness, of their order 
making it inpipossible for thp Sicots tp stand long in this 
situation, the earl of Apgus, who conupanded the van- 
guard^ endeavoured to change his ground, and to retire 
^towards the main body. But his friends,, unhappily, 
mistook his motion for a flight, and fell into confusion. 
At that very instant, the brok'eh cavalry, having rallied, 
returned to the charge ; the foot pursued the advan- 
tage they had gained ; tho prospect of victory re- 
doubled the ardour of both ; and, in a moment, the rout 
of the Scottish army became universal and irretrievable. 
The encounter in the field was not long nor bloody ; 
but, in the pursuit, the English discovered all the rage 
and fierceness which, national antipathy, kindled by 
long enaulation, and ipflamed by reciprocal injuries, is 
apt to inspire- , The pursuit was continued for five 
hours, and tp a great distance. All the three roads by 
which the . Scots fled, were strewed with spears, and 
swords, and targets, and covered with the bodies of the 
slain. Above ten thousand men fell on this day, one of 
the most fatal Scotland htid ever seen. A few were 
taken prisopera, and among these, some persons of dis- 
tinction. . The .protector had it now in his power to 
becpmp master of a kingdom, out pf which, not many 
houra .before;, h® Was .almo^ obligefl to retire with 
infamy,' 

^ ^ > entUps and nre gonial of th« protoctor’a expedition 

ipto wjbp w^s joiifd wUh ^ecil, tin 

judge maftW cf the »npy, Bod; pFipM in 1548, dc^rve^^ur nptjce J as it give* a 
Ju^tidca of d^cipUne of ^ BcvU ot dwc. “ But ytbat ate I 

Jwufd^ Uieir order, ^eir ^wnoorj »nd theUr manner as i««)l of 

spbg of »tan<^^8 accessary tee to iotter. 

tey feyr w po|i^.OAd Jgpppint their fi^t mos^ coounonly a^w^ys 
a-fool ^ aeld W4J >v!th jack and akuli, dagger and 

hockier, ^ cotl^^pdipg g^ teijipet, and universaliy 

so made 10 atii^ tbataa X, never saw xi^chw ap ^pd, ao 1 think it hard to devj 9 e the 
betld^« Hereto every man his pike,*m^ a great kercher wrapped twice or thrice 
ahoot his necki not for coJd, bqt for^cutdiig* Xo towards joining with 

the enemy, they drag and thrust so near in the fore rank,, shoqlder and shoulder to- 
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Their »!c- victoiy, howfivcr gresftt, was of no 

toiy ofiit- real for want of skill or of leisure to 

to the Eng- improve it Every new injury renderea the 
' Scots moi^e averse from a union with Eng- 
land; and the protector neglected the Only measure 
which would have made it necessary for them to have 
given their consent tojt. He amused himself in wast- 
ing the open country, and in tsiking or building several 
petty castles; whereas, by fortifying a few places which 
were accessible by sea, he would hav^ laid the kingdom 
open to the English, and, in a short time, the Scots 
must either have accepted of his terms, or have submit- 
ted to his power. By such an improvement of it, the 
victory at Dunbar gave Cromwell the command of Scot- 
land, The battle of Pinkey had no other effect but to 
precipitate the Scots into newehgagements with France. 
The situation of the English court may, indeed, be 
pleaded in excuse for the duke of Somerset’s conduct. 
That cabal of hfe enemies, whicb occasioned his tragical 
end, was already formed ; and while he triumphed in 
Scotland, they secretVy undermined his power and cre- 
dit at home. Self-preservation, therefore, obliged him 
to prefer his safety before his fame, Und to return with- 
out reaping the fruits of his victory. At this time, 
however, the cloud blew over ; the conspiracy by which 
he fell was not yet ripe for execution ; and his presence 
suspended its effects for some time. The supreme 
power still remaining in his hands, he employed it to 
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recover the opportunity which he had lost. A body of 

April 1548 command, seized and fortified 

Haddington, a place which, on account of its 
distanqe from the sea, and from any English garrison, 
could not be defended without great expense and 
danger. 

Forcer the Meanwhile, the French gained more by the 
a dose? defeat of their allies than the English by their 
union with yictory. After the death c}f cardinal Beatoun, 
Mary of Guise, the queen dowager, took a con- 
siderable sh^e in the direction of affairs. She was 
warmly attached by blood, and by inclination, .to the 
French interest: and, in order to promote it, improved 
with great dexterity every event, which occurred. The 
spirit and strength of the Scots were broken at Pinkey ; 
and in an assembly of nobles which met at Stirling to 
consult upon the situation of the kingdom, all eyes were 
turned towards France, no prospect of safety appearing 
but in assistance from that quarter. -But Henry U. 
being Iben at peace with England, the queen repre- 
sented that they could not expect him to take part in 
their quarrel, but upon views of personal advantage ; 
and that without extraordinary concessions in his fa- 
vour, no assistance, in proportion to their present exi- 
gences, could be obtained. The prejudices of the na- 
tion powerfiilly seconded these representp.tions of the 
queen. What of^n happens to individuals, took place 
among the nobles in this convention; they were swayed 
entirely by their passions ; and in order to gratify them, 
they ddibrted their forme^; principles, and disregarded 
their true interest. In the violence of resentment, they 
forgot that zeal for the independence of Scotland which 
had prompted tiljein to reject the proposals of Henry 
A^.rf-.VIII.;.a»d by offering, voluntarily, their' young 
qaeanin qucett in marriage, to the dauphin, eldest son of 
totbe^ H^rylL;- and,. 'which 'was still more, by pro- 
poking to, send .her inunediately into France to 
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be educated at his court, they granted, from a thirst of 
vengeance, what formerly they would not yield upon 
any consideration of their own safety. To gain at once 
such a kingdom as Scotland, was a matter of no small 
consequence to France. Henry,, without hesitation, 
accepted the offers of the Scottish ambassadors, and 
prepared for the vigorous defence of lii^ new acqui- 
sition. Six thousand veteran soldiers, under the com- 
mand of Monsieur Dessc;^ assisted by some of the best 
officers who were formed in the long wars of Francis I. 
arrived at Leith. They served two campaigns in Scot- 
land, with a spirit equal to their former fame. But 
their exploits were not considerable. The Scots soon 
becoming jealous of their designs, neglected to support 
them with proper vigour. The caution of the English, 
in acting wholly upon the defensive, prevented the 
French from attempting any enterprise of consequence; 
and obliged them to exhaust their strength in tedious 
sieges, undertaken under many disadvantages. *Their 
efforts, however, were not without some benefit to the 
Scots, by compelling the English to evacuate Hadding- 
ton, and to surrender several small forts which they 
possessed in different parts of the kingdom. 

But the effects of these operations of his troops were 
still of greater importance to the French king. The 
diversion which they occasioned enabled him to wrest 
Boulogne out of the hands of the English ; and the in- 
fluence of his army in Scotland obtained the concurrence 
of parliament with the overtures which had bejp made 
to him, by the assembly of nobles at Stirling, cblrceraing 
the queen’s^ mariiage with the dauphin, and her educa- 
The treaty tion m the court of France. In vain did a few 
patriots remonstrate against such extravagant 
concluded. by which Scotland was reduced to 

be a province of France; and Henry, from an ally, 
raised to be master of the kingdom ; by which the friend- 
ship of Frabce became more fatal than the enmity of 
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Engla n d ; and every thing was fctodly given up to the 
one, that had been bravely defended against the other. 
A point of so much coosequenoe was hastily decided in 
a parliament assembled m the camp before Hadding- 
jiines, *0° • intrigues of the'' queen-dows^er, the 
1548. 2 gal of tihe clergy, and resentment against Eng- 
• land, had prepared a great party in the nation for such 
a step ; the French general and ambassador, by their 
liberality aitd promises, gained over many more. The 
regent himself was weak enough to stoop to the offer of 
a pension froib France, together with the title of duke 
of Chatelberault in that kingdoBu >A considerable ma- 
jority declared for the treaty, and the interest of a facr 
tion was preferred before the honour of the nation. 
igary tent Having hurried, the Scots into this rash and 
cnted^n" f^l resolution, the source of many calamities 
France. themselve's and to their sovereign, the French 
allowed them no time for reflection or repentance. The 
fleet which had brought over their forces was still in 
Scotlandj and without delay convoyed the queen into 
France. Mary tliensix years old, and by her edu- 
cation in that court, one of the politest but most cor- 
rupted in Europe, she acquired every accomplishment 
fliat could add to her charms as awoman,and contracted 
many of those prejudices which occasioned hex- mis^ 
fortunes as a queen^ 

From the tifne that Mary was put into flieir hands, 
it was the interest of the French to suffer in Scoti- 
land U^mguish. The ireeovery of the Boulqnnois was 
the o^^'t Aftrhich flie Fr^eh^ king had most at heart; 
but IX slight diversion in Britailt wtts suffici|mtto divide 
the attention jitid Strengtir of the English, whose do- 
mestic fa^lipns^ deprived' both their arms and councils 
of their aemetotn^: vigour; ' The government of Eng* 
land had' uadergoiM a grcht revolutibB. The duke- of 
Somerset’s ‘ power had be^ acquired with too much 
violeDO^ > 1 ^ 'Wwa exerci^- arifli ton Iittle-inaderatioii>, 
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to be of long continuance. Many good qualities, 
added to great love of his country, could not atone for 
hia ambition in usurping the sole direction, of aflfairs. 
Some of the most eminent courtiers combined against 
him; and ihe earl of Warwick their leader, no less 
ambitious but more artful than Somerset, conducted his 
measures with so- much dexterity as to raise himself 
upon the ruins of his rival. Without the invidious nanie 
of protector, he .succeeded to all the power and influ- 
ence of. which Somerset was deprived, and he quickly 
found peace to be' necessary for the establishment ot 
his new authority, and the execution of the vast designs 
he had conceived. 

Peace Henry was no stranger to Warwick’s situa- 
eonciufied. improved his knowledge of it to good 

purpose, in conducting the negotiations for a general 
peace. He prescribed what terms he pleased to the 
English minister, who scrupled at nothing, ho.wever 
advantageous, to that monarch and his allies. England 
March consented to restore Boulogne and its depen- 
i3io. dencies to France, and gave up all pretensions 
to a trea’ty of marriage with the queen of Scots, or- to 
the conquest of her country. A few small forts, of 
which the English troops ha^ hitherto jkept possession, 
were rased ; and peace between the two kingdoms was 
established on its ancient foundation. 

Both the British nations lost power, as well as repu- 
tation, by this dnhappy quarrel. It was Un both sided 
a war of .emulation and .resentment, rather than of in- 
terest and wns carried on under the iaftuendl of na- 
tional animosities, whi(& weh; blind to all advantages. 
The French, vf-ho entered into , it with greater coolness, 
conducted it With . mote skill . and by ^.^xterously 
availing then^elves .;jdf every dirca^tanec^hich oc- 
curred, recovered pOSsOssi^ of .mi impotent twritory 
which they had losiv . and added tp their , monarchy a 
new kingdmn. . The ambition of the^Eoglish ministei' 
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betrayed to them the former ; the inconsiderate rage of 
the Scots against their ancient enemies bestowed on 
them the latter j their own address and good policy 
merited both. • * ‘ 

The Scot!. Immediately after the conclusion of the peace, 
the French forces left Scotland, as much to 
the French. Satisfaction, ' as to that of the nation. 

The Scots soon found, that the calling to their assist- 
ance a people more powerful than themselves, was a 
dahgerous Expedient. They beheld, with the utmost 
impatience, those who had come over to protect the 
kingdom, taking upon them to command in it ; and on 
many occasions they repented the rash invitation which 
they had given. The peculiar genius of the French 
nation heightened this disgust, and prepared the Scots 
to throw off the yoke, before they had well begun to 
feel it. The French were, in that qge, what they are 
in the present, one of the most polished nations in Eu- 
rope. But it is to be observed, in all their expeditions 
into foreign countries, whether towards the south or 
north, that their manners have been remarkably incom- 
patible with the manners of every other people. Bar- 
barians ar^ tenacious of their own customs, because 
they, want knowledge and_ taste to discover the reason- 
ableness and propriety of customs which differ from 
them. Nations, which hold the first rank in politeness, 
are frequently no less tenacious out of pride. The 
Greeks were so in the ancient world ; and the French 
are the same in the modern. Full of themselves ; flat- 
tered by the imitation ^ of their neighbours; and ac- 
ctastomedto consider their own modes as the standards 
of elegance i they scorn to disguise, or to lay aside, the 
distingfuis^mg manners of their own nation, or to make 
any allowaface. for what may differ from them among 
others. ,.;ForIthi8 reason, tiie behaviour of their armies 
hes, on eyery occasion, been insupportable to strangers, 
aqd has .always exposed tiiem to hatred,' and often to 
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destruction. In that age, they overran Italy four se- 
veral times by their valour, and lost it as often by their 
insolence. The Scots, naturally an irascible and high- 
spirited people, and who, of all nations, can least bear 
the most distant insinnation of contempt, were not of a 
temper to admit all the pretensions of such assuming 
guests. The symptoms of alienation were soon visible; 
they seconded the military operations of the French 
troops with the utmost coldness ; their disgust grew 
insensibly to a degree of indignation that could hardly 
be restrained ; and on occasion of a very slight acci- 
dent, broke out with fatal violence. A private French 
soldier engaging in an idle quarrel with a citizen of 
Edinburgh, both nations took arms with equal rage, in 
defence of their countrymen. The provost of Edin- 
burgh, his son, and several citizens of distinction, were 
killed in the fray j. and the French were obliged to 
avoid the fury of the inhabitants, by retiring out of the 
city. Notwithstanding the ancient alliance of France 
and Scotland, and the long intercourse of good offices 
between the two nations, an aversion for the French 
took its rise at this time among the Scots, the effects 
whereof were deeply felt, and operated powerfully 
through the subsequent pferiod. 

Progress From the death of cardinal Beatoun, nothing 
of ihe^^- has been said of the state of religion. While 
the war with England continued, the clergy had 
no leisure to molest the Protestants ; and they were not 
yet considerable enough to expect any thing more than 
connivance and impunity. The new doctrines were 
still in their infancy ; but during this short interval of 
tranquillity, they acquired strength, and advanced by 
large and 6rm steps towards a full establishment in the 
kingdom. The first preachetS against Popery in 
Scotland, of whom several had appeared duHng the 
reign of James V., wqre more eminent for zeal and 
piety, than for learning. Their acquaintance \^ith 
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the principles of the Reformation was partial, and at 
second-hand ; soide of them had been educated iu 
England ; all of them had borrowed their nations 
from the books published there y and in tha first dawn 
of the new light, they did' not venture far before their 
leaders. But in^^ a short time the doctrines and 
writings of the foreign reformers became generally 
known ; the inquisitive . gehius of the age pressed 
fbrwkrd in. quest of truth; the discovery of one error 
dj^ened the way to others ; the downfall of - one im- 
posture drew many after it ; the whole fabric, which 
ignorance and superstition had' .erected in times of 
darkness, began to totter ; and nothing was wanting 
to complete its rain, but a- daring and active leader 
to direct the attack. Such was the' famous John 
Knox, who, with better qualifications of learning, and 
more extensive views, than any of .^is predecessors in 
Scotland', possessed a natural intrepidity jof - mind, 
which set him above fear. He began his public 
ministry at St ' Andrew’s, in the year .1647j- with that 
success which alwaysaccompanies a bold and popular 
eloquence. Instead of amusing himself with lopping 
the branches, he struck directly at the root of Popery, 
and attacked bolh the doctrine and discipline of the 
established church, with a vehemence peculiar tc him- 
self, but admirably suited to the temper aiid wishes of 
the age. 

A-n adversmy so formidable as Knox, would not 
have easily escaped the rage of the clergy, who ob- 
served the tendency and progre^ of his opinions with 
the utmost ooncCm# .But, ^ firsts he retired for safety 
mto the. castle' of St. Andrew’^ and while the con-^ 
spiratms kept : possession of . it, preached publicly 
under tiieir protectiott. . ThC '? great revolution in 
England; which followed upon- the death of Henry 
VHL, contributed nO' less /than, the zeal of Knox to- 
wards ilemolisbing the popish church in Scotland. 
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Henry had loosened the chains, and lig^htened the 
yoke of Popery. The .ministers of his son, Edvirard 
VI., cast them off altogether, and established the 
Protestant sreligioa upon almost the same footing 
whereon it now stains in that kingdom. The influ-< 
ence of this example reached Scotland, and the happy 
effects of ecclesiastical liberty in one nation, inspired 
the other with an equal desire of recovering it. The' 
reformers had, hitherto, been obliged to conduct them- 
selves with the utmost caution, and seldom ventured 
to preach, but in private houses, and at a distance 
from court ; they gained credit, as happens on ihe 
first publication of every new religicai, chiefly among 
persons in the lower and mi(jdle rank of life. But 
several noblemen,, of the greatest distinction, having, 
about this time, openly espoused their principles, they 
were no longer under the necessity of acting with the 
same reserve; and, with more security and encou- 
ragement,, they had likewise greater success. The 
means of acquiring and spreading knowledge became 
more common, and the spirit of innovation, peculiar 
to that period, grew every day bolder and more uni- 
versal. • 

Happily for the Reformation,, this spirit was still 
under some restraint. It had not yet attained firmness 
and vigour sufiicient to overturn a system founded on 
the deepest policy, and supported by the most for- 
midable power. Under the present, circumstances) 
any attempt towards action, must have been fatal' to 
the Protestant doctrines ; and it i&^ no small proof of 
the authority, as well as penetration; of the heads of 
the parly, that they were able to restrain the zeal of a 
fiery and impetuous people, until that critical and 
mature juncture, when , every step they took was de- 
cisive and successful. 

Meanwhile tlmir bause teceivbd' reinforcement from 
two different quarters wdience they never could have 
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expected it. The ambition of die house of Guise, and 
the bigotry of Mary of England, hastened the subver- 
sion of the papal throne in Scotland ; and, by a sin- 
gular disposition of Providence, the persons who 
opposed the Reformation in every other part of 
Europe with the fiercest zeal, were made instruments 
for advancing it in that kingdom. 

Theqoeen- Maryof Guise possessed the same bold and 
dowager aspiring spirit which distinguished her family, 
th^office But in her it was softened by the female cha- 
of.regcnt. ^nd accomponied with great temper and 

address. Her brothers, in order to attain the high 
objects at which they aimed, ventured upon such 
daring measures as sujted their great courage. Her 
designs upon the supreme power were concealed with 
the utmost care, and advanced by address and refine- 
ments more natural to her sex. By a dexterous appli- 
cation of those talents, she had acquired a considerable 
influence on the councils of a nation hitherto unac- 
quainted with the government of women ; and, with- 
out the smallest right to any share in the administra- 
tion of affairs, had engrossed the chief direction of 
them into her own hands. But she did not long rest 
satisfied with the enjoyment of this precarious power,- 
which the fickleness of the regent, or the ambition of 
those who governed him, might so easily disturb ; and 
she began to set on foot new intrigues, with a design of 
undermining him, and of opening to herself a way to 
succeed him in that high dignity. Her brothers en- 
tered warmly into this scheme, and supported it with 
all their credit at the court of France. The French 
king willingly concurred in a measure, -by which he 
hoped to bring Scodand entirely under management, 
and, in any future broil with England, to turn its whole 
force against "that kingdom. 

In order to arrive at the desired elevation, the queen- 
dowager had only otie of two ways to choose ; either 
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violently to wrest the power out of the hands of the 
regent, or to obtain it by his consent. Under e mi- 
nority, and among a warlike and factious people, the 
former was a very uncertain and dangerous experi- 
ment. The latter appeared to be no less impractica- 
ble. To persuade a man voluntarily to abdicate the 
supreme power; to descend to a level with those, 
above whom he was raised ; and to be content with 
the second place where he. hath held a first, may well 
pass for a wild and chimerical project. This, however, 
the queen attempted ; an^ the prudence of the attempt 
was sufficiently justified by its success. 

The regent’s inconstancy and irresolution, together 
with the calamities which had befallen the kingdom 
under his administration, raised the prejudices both 
of the nobles and of the people against him, to a great 
height ; and the queen secretly fomented these with 
much industry. All who wished for a change met 
with a gracious reception in her court, and their 
spirit of disaffection was nourished by such hopes 
and promises, as in every age impose on the credulity 
Courts the of the factious. The favourers of the reforma- 
reforuiera. being the most numerous and spreading 
body Qf,<fhe regent’s enemies, she applied to them 
with 4*l^rticular attention ; and the gentleness of 
her disposition, and seeming indifference to the reli- 
gious points in dispute, made all her promises of pro- 
tection pass upon them for sincere. Finding so great 
a part of the nation willing to fall in with her measures, 
the queen set out for France, under pretence 
of visiting her daughter, and tocdc along with 
her those noblemen who possessed the greatest power 
and credit among their countrymen. Softened by the 
pleasures of an elegant TOurt, flattered* by the civilities 
of the French king, and the caresses of the house of 
Guise, and influenced by the seasonable distribution 
of . a few favours, and the* liberal promise of many 
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hiore, they Tvere brought to approve of all the queen’s 
pretensions. 

While she , advanced by these slow but sure steps, 
the regent either did not foresee the danger which 
threatened tim, or neglected to provide against it. 
The first diScovely of the train .T^hich was laid, came 
from two of his own confidants, Carnegie of Kinnaird, 
and Panter, bishop of Ross, whom the queen had 
gained over to her interest, and then employed as 
the most proper instrunients for obtaining his consent. 
The overture was made to«him in the name of the 
French king, enforced by proper threatenings, in order 
to work upon his natural timidity, and sweetened by 
every promise that could reconcile him to a proposal 
so disagreeable. On -the one hand, the confirmation 
of his French title, together with a considerable 
p.ension, the parliamentary acknowledgment of his 
right of succession' to the crown, and a public ratifi- 
cation of his Conduct during his regency, were offered 
him. On the other hand, the displeasure of the French 
king, the power and popularity of the queen-dowager, 
the disaffection of the nobles, with the danger of an 
after-reckoning, were represented in the strongest 
colours. 

It was not possible to agree to a prop>os^ so extra- 
ordma:ry and unexpected, without some previous 
struggle; and, had the archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
been present to fortify the irresolute and passive spirit 
of the regent, he, in all probability, would have re- 
jected it ' with disdainr Happily for ftie "queen, the 
sagacity and ambitibn of that prelate could, at this 
time, be ho obstruction to her views. He was lying 
at the point of death, and in -his absence the influence 
of the queen’s agents oh a-.fleiuble temper counter- 
balanced. several of the 8tr0|ig^est|>^sioos of the human 
mind,, and obtained his consent to a voluntary surren- 
der of the supreme power. 
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Dec 1551 -After gainiag a point of such difficulty with 
so much ease, the queen returned into Scotland, 
in full expectation of taking immediate possession of 
her new dignity. But by this time the archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s had recovered of that distemper, 
which the ignorance of the Scottish physicians had 
pronounced to be incurable. This he owed to the 
assistance of the famous Cardan, one of those irregular 
adventurers in philosophj^ of whom Italy produced 
so many about this period. A bold geiiius led him 
to some useful discoveries, which merit the esteem of 
a more discerning agei a wild imagination engaged 
him in those chimerical sciences which -drew the ad- 
miration of his contemporaries. As a pretender to 
astrology and magic, he was revered and consulted 
by all Europe; as a proficient in qatural philosophy, 
he was l^ut little known. The archbishbp, it is pro- 
bable, considered him as a powerful magician, when 
he applied to him for relief; but it was his knowledge, as 
a philosopher which enabled him to cure his disease.* 
Together with his healthy the archbishop recovered 
the entire government of the regent, and quickly per- 
suaded him to recall that dishonourable promise, which 
he had heen seduced by the artifices of the queen to 
grant, l^owever gr^t her surprise and indignation 
were, at this fresh instance of his inconstancy, she 
was obliged to dissemble, that she might have leisure 
to renew her intrigues with all parties ; with the Pro- 
testants, whom sho. favoured and courted, n^ore than 
ever; ,\^ith th@ nobles, to whom she r^itdored herself 
agreeable . by various arts ; and with the , regent him- 
self, in order to gain whom, she employed every argu- 

• ■ j ^ ... 

t Ctrdiin bimwlf wai niqre de8lrouii>f beii^ Man titrolo^r th»h 

a pbili^plier ; iu bh bobk Oe^tttris, we a ctdc^latien of tb^ nrcbbiibop’s 
nativity, from which he pretends both to have predkiCtKl bU diaeate, and to have 
rfiected hn fure. Ho received ifrom thd archbishop a reward of l&OO crowns! a 
great sum in that stgf, Jh sfc, p. 5^* . 
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ment. But, whatever impressioi^ her emissaries 
■ might have made on the recent,, it was no easy matter 
to overreach or to intiihidate the archbishop. , Under 
his management,; the negotiations were spun out to a 
g^eat lengthy and his hrother,j^aintained his station 
with that wd4|ess an(f*ti^nesi^ which its importance 
so well merited. ^The^%niversajl defection of the 
nobility, the growing power of. thb Protestants, who 
allf a^dred to the ^he reiterated 

solicitations of the French^ kihg, and, above all, the 
interposition of the *^oung ()u^n, who^ was now 
# enleri^ *^0 twelfth year of her age, and claimed a 
right bf nominating whom she pleesed^o be regent," 
Prevails ' obliged him at last |o resign that high ofiice, 
genMo”" he had held many years. ' He obtained, 

resign his however, the same advtmtageous terms for him- 
self, which had been fortnerly stipultft^d. 

Sbe«b- ‘ in the parliament which met on the 

ttins the tetith df" April, 1554, that the ’earl of Arran exe- 
Kseitej. extraordinary resignation ; ^d pt the 

same time Mary of Guise was raised to th** dignity, 
which had^been so long the object of her wishes. Thus, 
with their own approbation, a woman and a stranger was 
advanced to the supreme authority over a fierce fuid tur- 
bulent people, who seldom submitted, without reluc- 
tance, to the legal ancient government of their native 
monarchs. . ; 

*While the queen-dowa^^er of Scotland con- 
ti ^M tt *”buted so much towards the progress of the 
imke grot Reformation^ by 'the protection , which she af- 
SnlyT’ - forded it, from motives of ambition, the English 
156S. queen, by her indiscreet zeal, filled th^kingdom 
wi& peiions^Bctiye ih promoting the san^ cause. 
Mafy asceSded^the throne of England on the death of 
her broftmr Edward, ai^ soon. after mairn^ Philip 11. 

• Lealej, deReb/O^st. So^ sp« Jeb* 1. 187. 
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of Spain. To the persecuting spirit of the Romish 
superstition, and the fierceness of that age, she added 
the private resentment of her own and of her mother’s 
sufferings, with which she loaded the reformed reli- 
gion ; and the peevishness and severity of her natural 
temper carried the acrimpny of all these passious to 
the utmost extreme. The cruelty of her persecution 
equalled the deeds of those tyrants who have been the 
greatest reproach to human nature. The bigotry of 
her clergy could scarce *^keep pace with the impe- 
tuosity of her zeal. Even the unrelenting Philip was 
obliged, on some occasions, to mitigate the rigour of 
her pi'oceedings. Many among the most eminent re- 
formers suffered for the doctrines which they had 
taught; others fled from the storm. To the greater 
part of these, Switzerland and Germany opened a 
secure asylum ; and not a few, out of choice or neces- 
sity, fled into Scotland. What they had seen and 
felt in England, did not abate the warmth and zeal of 
their indignation against Popery. Their attacks were 
bolder and more successful than ever ; and their doc- 
trines made a rapid progress among all ranks of men. 

These doctrines, calculated to rectify the opinions, 
and to reform the manners, of mankind, had hitherto 
produced no other effects ; but they soon began to 
operate with greater violence, and proved the occasion, 
not only of subverting the established religion, but of 
A view of shaking the throne and endangering the king- 
the poiiti- (jom. The causes which facilitated the iiitro- 

cu causes _ . ' . ' 

which con- ductiou of thcsc ncw optnipns in^;o Scotland, 
towards and which disseminated thpm so f^t through 
the nation, merit, on that account, a particular 
and careful inquiry. The Reformation is one of the 
greatest ^yents in the history of qifuikind^ and, in 
whateVCT point of we view it, is instructive and 
interesting. 

The revival of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth 

VOL. I. I 
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centuries roused the wprjd from that lethargy in which 
it had been sunk for lUaiiy ageis. ^ The human mind 
felt its owri’Wength, hrpke the fetters of ^uth^^ity by 
which it . had be^- so long restrained, add, ventur- 
ing to move in a larger sphere, jpatshed its inquiiies 
into every sji^jeptj vritK OTeat bpldness and surprising 
success. V 

No sooner did^^'nfknkind. reco|^ the capacity of 
exercisHig their reasc^^ thife religion was one of the 
first ohjects which drew thefr attention. Long before 
Luther published his fiimous Theses, whicVshook the 
papal 4h^bne, science and philosophy had laid open 
to many of the Italians, , the imposture and absurdity 
of the established superstition. That subtle and re- 
fined people, satisfied with enjoying those discoveries 
in secret, were little disposed to assume the dangerous 
character of reformers, and concluded the knowledge 
of Iriitn to be the prerogative of the wise, while vulgar 
midd^ must be overawed and governed by popular 
errors. But, animated with a more noble and dis- 
interested zeal, the German theologian boldly erected 
the standard of truth, and upheld it with an un- 
conquerable intrepidity, which merits the admiration 
and, gratitude of all succeeding ages. 

The occasion of Luther’s being first disgusted with 
the tenets of the Romish church, and how, from a 
sinall rupture, the quarrel widened into an irreparable 
breach, is known to every one who has been the least 
conversant in history. From the heart of Germany 
his opinions spread, with astonishing rapidity, all over 
Europe ; and, wherever they came, endangered or 
overturned the ancient, but ill founded system. The 
vi^ancev.phd. address of. the court of Routed co-ope- 
rat^ th^po^er and bigotry v^f the Austrian 
family, suppressed th«^ notion, on ibmr first appear- 
auce, in tne -soii&eim.ki^dQmi^'^^^Euro^. But the 
of *h^h(iwl^ irritated iy multiplied impo- 
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sitions, could neither bejnolliiKed by tbe^amc arts, nor 
subdued by the same force j a6d^ encoiir^ed by some 
princes from pfoty, and by o&ers out- bf avarice, it 
easily bore dowii ■ tbe feeble opposition of aj^^^terate 
and immoral cler^, • ^ 

The superstiti^ ofjl^opery^ Seems tp have grown to 
the most, extravagant height in those" countries which 
are situated towards^the different extremities of Europe. 
The vigour of imilginatw®, anjt^ sensibility of frame, 
peculiar tp the inhabitants of southern climates, ren- 
dered thefti suscepj;ible of the deepest impressions of 
superstitious terror and credulity. Ignorance and bar- 
barity were no less favourable to the progress of the 
same spirit among the northern nations. They knew 
little, and were disposed to believe every thing. The 
most glaring absurdities did not shock their gross 
uTiderstandings, and the most improbable fictions were 
received with implicit assent and admiration. 

Accordingly, that« form of Popery which prevailed 
in Scotland was of the most bigotted and illiberal kind. 
Those dbetrines whjr^g^ .ion 

legends whTcuiartKS^J 

jxceed belief, ’were proposed to the people without 
iny attempt to palliate or disguise them ; nor did they 
ever call in question the reasonableness of the one, or 
the truth of the other. 

The power and wealth of the church kept pace with 
the progress of superstition ; for it is the nature of that 
spirit to observe no bounds in its respect and liberality 
towards those whose character it esteems sacredl' The 
Scottish kings early demonstrated how mu<A they 
were under its influence, by their vast additions to the 
immunities and riches of the ^iplergy. pie profuse 
piety of Davi^ I.,, who acquir^ ofllthat accoimt the 
name of Saint, transferred almost flte'’ whole crown 
lands, which wereat th&t time of great extent, ‘into the 

hands of ecclesiastiOs. • ' Hie example of that virtuous 

' _ A - 
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prince was imitated by his successors. The spirit 
spread among all orders of men, who daily loaded the 
priesthood with new possessions. The riches of the 
church all over Europe were exdrbitant ; but Scotland 
was one of those countries wherein they had farthest 
exceeded the just proportion. The Scottish clergy 
paid one-half of every tax" imposed on land ; and as 
there is no reason to ihink that in that age they would 
be loaded with any unequal share of the burden, we 
may conclude that, by the time of the Reformation, 
little less than one-half of the national property had 
fallen into the hands of a society, which is always 
acquiring, and can n^er lose. J 

The nature, too, of a considerable part of their pro- 
perty extended the influence of the clergy. Many 
estates throughout the kingdom, held of th^ church ; 
church lands were let in lease at an easy rent, and 
were possessed by the younger sons an^ descendants 
of the best families.* The connexion between superior 
intend between landlord and tenant,* created de- 

1 grelt advan- 

t^Sge td^e church ; and in of 

the Popish ecclesiastics over the nation, these, as well 
as Ae real amount of their revenues, must be attended 
to, and taken into the account. 

This extraordinary share in the national property 
was accompanied with, proportionable weight in the 
supreme council of the kingdom. At a time when the 
number ^f the temporal peers was extremely small, 
and when the lesser barons and Tc^sentatives of 
boroughs selddhi attended parliaments^ &e ecclesiastics 
formed a considerable body there. It app^s from 
the anment rolb of pgrliament, and from the manner 
of choosing the lords of article^, t^at ^ proceedings 
of that h%h cc^t must have been^.inja great measure, 
under their dire^bn^J, 

K«iib, ilf . Kote (l>.) ^ ir the Choicli of Scotland j 449- 
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The reverence due ,to tHeir sacred character, which 
was often carried incredibly far, contributed not a 
little towards the ^owth of their power. The dignity, 
the titles, and precedence of the Popish clergy, are 
remarkable, both ^ causes and effects of that dominion 
which th^ had acquired over the rest of mankind. 
They were regarded by the credulous laity as beings 
of a superior species ; th^ were neither subject to the 
same laws, nor tried by the same judges.' Every guard 
that religion could supj^ly, was placed around their 
power, their possessioi^, and their persons ; and en- 
deavours were used, not without success, to represent 
them all as equally* sacred. 

^The reputation for learning, which, however incon- 
siderable, was wholly engrossed by the clergy, added 
to the reverence which they derived from religion. 
The principles of sound philosophy, and ot, a just 
taste, were altogether unknown ; in place of these 
were substituted studies barbarous and uninstructive ; 
but as file ecclesiastics alone were conversant in them, 
this procured them esteem ; .ejKJra'’;^.yA’^^der portion 

£rreVthe admiration of rude ages,‘whJcii" 
knew littleKWar was the sole profession of the nobles, 
and hunting their chief amusement; they divided their 
tinie l^tween these ; unacquainted with the arts, and 
unimproved by science, they disdained any employ- 
ment foreign from, military affairs, or which required 
rather penetration and address, than bodily vigour. 
MTierever the former were necessary, the clergy were 
intrusted ; because they alone were properly qualified for 
the tiUjBt. Almost all the high offices in civil government 


• How claim of tb« clergy to eicmptiwi from la^iurhi^tion extended 

appeals froa« rcmarltabte transaction in the purlmniaat JieldinlS^ When ihnJ 

^ a^ut to »^priest, one assassins* In the gepe^ smtence 

«leIei!Se*iJ^4Sn 

f 'T*’' •^/‘PMgtd or Glaiined exemption of himZm the 

judgment ^ parliainttit. oi a ^rUua^ man, claim was sostaioed : ud Ws 

name u not insetted in the act,of foc^re. ' Spist Bog. Scot ii. 33a S6i. 
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devolved, on this account, into their hands. The lord 
chancellor was the first subject in the kingdom, both in 
dignity and in powfer. From the earliest ages of the 
monarchy, to death of cardinal Beatoun, fiftywfour 
persons had held that high o^ce ; and of these forty- 
three had been ecclesiastics.^* The lords of session 
were su^reme^ judges in all matters of civil right; 
and, by its original constitution, the president and one 
half of tl^ senators in this court were churchmen. 

To all this we may add, tBat the clergy being sepa- 
rated from the rest of mankind by the law,of‘celibacy, 
and undistracted by those cares, and . unincumbered 
with those burdens, which occupy and oppress other 
men, the interest of their order became their only 
object, and they were at full leisure to pursue it. 

The nature of their functions gave them access to 
all persons, and at all seasons. They could employ 
all the motiyeii of fear and of hope, of terror and of 
consolation, which operate most powerfully on the 
human mind. They haunted the weak and the credu- 
lous ; they be<qj*^pr^*^-/ \ >*b eds of the sick and of the 

Tij mg ; they suffered few to go our oTrane'-i 
out leaving marks of their liberality to the church, and 
taught them to compound with the Almighty for their 
sins, by bestowing riches upon those who called them- 
selves his servants- 

‘ When their own industry, or the superstition of 
mankind, failed of producing this effect, tlSfe ecclesi- 
astics had influence enough to call in the aid of law. 
When a person died int€stizt€y the dispoMl of his effects 
WM vested, in the bishop of the'diocess^ after paying 
his funeral, charges and debts, and dj^^huting among 
his kindred the sums to which they were respectively 
entitled; it bejpa^ presurib^d that no, Christian would 
have chosen to l^’te the wt)rld,»iPfitiiout destipu^ some 

« Oftiwf. oflki ©rsuit. 
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part of his substance to pious use^.^ As men are apt 
to trust to the continuance of life with a fond confi- 
dence, and childishly shun every thing that forces them 
to think of their mortality^ many die without settling 
their affairs by^ will ; and the right of administration 
in that event, acquired by the clergy, must have proved 
a considerable sQurce both of wealth and of power to 
the church. 

At the same time, no matrimonial or testamentary 
cause could be tried but in the spiritual courts, and 
by laws ^ which tjie clergy themselves had framed. 
The penalty, too, by which the decisions of these courts 
were enforced, added to their authority. A sentence 
of ejKCommunication was no less formidable than a 
sentence of outlawry. It was pronounced on many 
occasions, and against various' crimes : ancj, besides 
excluding those, upon whom it fell, from Christian pri- 
vileges, it deprived them of all their rights as men, or 
as citizens ; and the aid of the secular power concurred 
with the superstition of mankind, in rendering the thun- 
ders of the church no Jess 

causes may be attributed the*uji^ 
mense growth both of the wealth and power of the 
Popish church ; and, without entering into any more 
minute detail, this may serve to discover the founda- 
tions bn which a structure so stupendous was erected. 

But though the laity had contributed, by their own 
superstition and profuseness, to raise the clergy from 
poverty and obscurity to riches ^d erSinence, they 
began, by degKe^, to feel and to ^ murmur at their 
encroachments. No wonder haughi^ and martial 
barony should view the power and posses^ns of the 
church with envy; and regard thejazy^d inactive 
character df; ch^rtdimen with the utmost contempt; 
while, at th&«%ame^'time,\&e indecent and licentious 

i! " 

Etsajs on BriL Antiq. of Scoiland, bjr Sir David Dalrjmplc, 

vol. i. Append. No. ii. 
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lives of the clergy gave great and just offence to the 
people, and considerably, abated the veneration which 
they were accustoiried to yield to that order of men. 

Immense wealth, extreme indolence, gross igno- 
rance, and, above all, the severe injunction of celibacy, 
had concurred tb introduce this corruption of morals 
among maby of the clergy, who, presuming too much 
upon the subpaission of the people, were at no pains 
either to <3onceal or, to disguise their own vices. Ac- 
cording to the accounts of fhe reformers, confirmed 
by several Popish writers, the most open afld scan- 
dalous dissoluteness of manners prevailed among the 
Scottish clergy.® Cardinal Beatoun, with the same 
public pomp which is due to a legitimate child, cele- 
brated the marriage of his natural daughter with the 
earl of Cr|iwford’s son and, if we may believe Knox, 
he publicly continued to the end of his days a criminal 
correspondent with her mother, who was a woman of 
rank. The o&er prelates seem not to have been more 
regular and exemplary than their primate.*" 

to have 

T)een alarmed at the first clamoursr^ea^ agariisfntieftr 
own morals, and the doctrines of the church, by the 
Protestant preachers; but the Popish ecclesiastics, 
either out of pride or ignorance, neglected the proper 
methods iB&r silencing them. Instead of reforming^ their 
lives, or disguising* their vices, they affected to despise 
the ceiMures of the people. While the reformers, fey 
ibeir mortifications and austerities, endeavoured to 

e Wlnfe^ »p. Kf&th, Append. tOf. Lesley de JleK Gest ScnU 939, 

^ The niMria« aTtjcles, subaicnb^d with his own hand, in which b^rx^lls her my' 
aie tlm extant. Keith, p» 42. . 

e A retnarkablp proqf of the diaaolote niannen of th^ cler^ is found in the public 
records. A ^WOflcr nnihber of ieuera'of kgHimat’um wai granted during the fiivt 
tlnrty YBuranfiloMhe IJeiomiai^, than duri<« ^ whole^^period tbatjias elapsed 
since Siatiine. obtain tly the ^ns of the Popish clergy. The 

ecclemiBiM.srbo ^e 41 qW^. henciee^ idiem^d to their 

childreit^^^iip, when th«y acduir^, health, w^ desirona that the stain of ill^iti- 
m a cy mAt » Ibn^r remam opo« their Tn JwiWTs Catalogue cf the 

Stattish Ahopa, we find sereial instances of snob alienations of church landB,by the 
Popish incumbents to thmr nataTal,^hildfen. 
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resemble the first propagators of Christianity, the 
Popish clergy were compared to all those persons who 
are most infamous in history for the enormity and 
scandal of their eriines. 

On the other- hand, instead of mitigating the rigour, 
or colourii^ over the absurdity of the established do0» 
trines; instead of attempting to found them upcm 
Scripture, or to reconcile them to reason ; they left 
them without any other support or recommendation, 
than the authority of thfe church, and the decrees of 
councils. 'The fables concerning purgatory, the virbies 
of pilgrimage,, and the merits of the saints, were the 
topics on which they insisted m their discourses to the 
people; and'the duty of preaching, being left wholly 
to monks of the lowest and most illiterate orders, their 
compositions were still n^ore wretched and contempti- 
ble, flian the subjects on which they insisted. While 
the reformers were attended by crowded,|uad admiring 
audiences, the Popish preachers were either univer- 
sally deserted, pr listened to with scorn.. 

The only device which. tbe^BtfflTrrigTO^n ^rder to 
TeifiS^^d^rHi^nhing reputation, or to confirm oie' 
wavering 'fo.ith of the people, was equally imprudent 
and unsuccessful. As many doctrines of their church 
had derived their credit at first from the authority of 
false miracles, they now endeavoured to call in these 
to their aid.^ But such lying wonders, as were beheld 
with ui&u%>icious admiration. Ox heard, with implicit 
faith, in times of darkness and of ignorimce, met with 
a very different reception in a more enlightened period. 
The vigilance of the reformers detected these impos- 
tures, an<i exposed not only them, but the cause -which 
needed the aid uf such artifices, fo ridicule. 

As Ihe Popish ecclesiastics became, more and more 
the objects of hatred and .pf conteiiqit, the disOourses 
of the reformers were listened to as so many calls to 

^ Spotswood, 6^. 
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liberty ; and, beside^ the pious indignation which they 
excited against those corrupt doctrines which had per- 
verted the nature of true Christianity; besides the 
zeal which they inspired for the knowledge of thith 
and the purity of religion ; they gave "rise also, among 
the Scottish nobles, to other views and passions. They 
hoped to shake off the ybke of ecclesiastical dontinion, 
which they had long felt to be oppressive, and which 
they now discovered to be unchristian. They expected 
to recdvelp possession of the* church revenues, which 
they were now taught tq consider as alienations made 
by their ancestors, with a profusion no less undiscern- 
ing than unbounded. They flattered themselves, that 
a check would be given to the pride and luxury of the 
clergy, who would be obliged, henceforward, to confine 
themselves within the sphere peculiar to their sacred 
character. An aversibn from the established church, 
which flowed, from so many concurring (fauses, which 
was raised by considerations of religion, heightened 
by motives of policy, and instigated hy prospects of 



violence. . 

Religious considerations alone were sufficient to 
have roused this spirit. The points in controversy 
with the church of Rome were of so much importance 
to the happiness of mankind, and so essential to Chris- 
tianity,, th^it they merited all the zeal with wBich the 
reformer^ contended in order to establish theip. But 
ihe Reformation having been represented as the effect 
of some wild and enthusiastic Irenzy in the human 
mind, tWs . attempt to account for the eagerness and 
zeal with Swhich our ancestors embraced and propa- 
gated the Protestant doctrines, *by takipg a vielf of the 
politic^ motives alone;^hiqih influenced them^ and by 
shewing how tialiural^Jdiese^ppompt^d^^l^ to act 
with so much ardpur, will not, perhaps, be deemed an 
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unnecessary digression. We now return to the course 
of the history. 

1554. The queen’s elevation to the office of regent 
seems to have transported her, at first, beyond 
gins her the known prudence and moderation of her 
trl^” character. She began her administration, by 
conferring upon foreigners several offices of 
measures, trust and of dignity ; a step which, both from 
the inability of strangers to discharge these offices 
with propriety, and from* the envy which their prefer- 
ment excites among the nativ^i is never attended with 
good consequences. Vilmort was made comptroller, 
and intrusted with the management of the public 
revenues ; Bonot was appointed governor of Orkney ; 
and Rubay honoured with, the custody of the great 
seal, and the title of viCe-chancellor."^ It was with the 
highest indignation, that the Scots beheld offices of 
the greatest eminence and authority dealt out among 
strangers.*" By these pipmotioixs they conceived the 
queen to have offered an insult botli tb their under- 
standings and to their JJpurpjprj Jprmer, by 

those stations- which itfikl 
ancestors had filled with so much dignity ; to the 
latter, by imagining that they were tame enough nol 
to complain of an ^ront, which, in no fotmer age, 
would have been tolerated with impunity. 

Wliile their minds were in this disposition, an inci- 
d^t happened which inflamed theb aversion from 
French counsels to the highest degree. Ever since 
the famous contest between the houses of Valois and 
Plantagenet, the French had been accustomed to em- 
barrass the English, an 4 to divide their strength by 
the sudden and formidable incursions of. their allies, 
th% Scots. But, as these inroads 'Aere seldom attended 

- ' . ■ x-'f 1';., 

''' ■ t Lesl^ de-Beh .' , 
b The leaentineat of the n^ieo ^ ^ height, that 

an act ‘of parliament ivaa ptioaed On pbrpbae to nhtfiin or moderate it. Pari. 6. 
Q. hlary, c. 60. * i 
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with any real advantage to Scotland, and exposed it 
to the dangerous, resentment of a powerful neighbour, 
the Scots began to “grow less tractable than formerly, 
and scrupled any longer to serve an ambitious ally at 
the price of their own quiet and security: The change, 
tooi which was daily introducing ki the -art of war, 
renderect the assistance of the Scottish forces of less 
importance to the French monarch. For these reasons, 
Henry having rfesolved upon a war with Philip II. and 
fc^eseeing that the queen o^-‘£lngland would take part' 
^^her hhsband’s quarrel, was extremely solicitous to 
secure in Scotland the assistance of some troops, which 
would be . more at his command than an undisciplined 
army, led by chieftains who were almost independent. 
In prosecution of this design, but under pretence of 
relieving the nobles from the expense and danger of 
1555. defending the borders, the queen-regent pro- 
posed ' in parliament, to register the value of lands 
throughout the kingdom, to* impose qp them a small 
tax, and to- apply that revenue towards maintaihihg a 
body pf_i;c^^rf-aWii96pr'il! .rppstant pay. A fixed tax 
upon land, which the growing expensg^i** 
hath introduced into almost every part of Europe, was 
unknown at that time, and seemed altogether incon- 
sistent with the genius of feudal policy. Nothig^^ould 
be more shocking to a gene^us and. brave^®bility, 
than the intrusting to mercenary hands the defence of 
those terrhpries which had been acquired, or preserved, 
by the blctdd of their - ancestors. They received this 
proposal with the utmost dissatisfaction. Aboiit three 
hundred of the lesser barons repaired in nbody to the 
queeh-re^|||, anil represented their sense of the . in- 
tended" innovation, . with that manly: and determined 
boldness which w natural, to a free people ^n^^ardal 
^ge. AlarmC'dritt a remonstrance ddivi^d hi «i) firm a 
tonq, andiiippsorted by shch fonmlhbleNaumbers, 
qpeen prudmitly abmidoi^nitoheine, which she found 

■ V, ■ 
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to be universally odious. As the queen herself was 
known perfectly to understand the circumstances and 
temper of the nation, this measure was imputed wholly 
to the suggestions of her foreign counsellors ; and the 
Scots were ready to proceed to the most violent ex- 
tremities aga^st them. 

Attempts, The Frencbj instead of extinguishing, added 
the'kfng^ fuel to the flame. They had now commenced 
wa™!Iith liostilities against Spain, and Philip had pre- 
Eogiand. vailed on the qu6ii!^ of England to reinforce his 
army with a considerable body of her troops. In order 
to deprive him^ of this aid, Henry had recourse, as he 
projected, to the Scots ; and attempted to excite them 
to “invade England. But as Scotland had nothing 
to dread from a princess of Mary's character, who, far 
from any ambitious scheme of disturbing her neigh- 
bours, was wholly occupied in endeavouring to reclaim 
her heretical subjects; the nobles, who were assembled 
by the queen-regent at Newbattle, listened to the soli- 
citations of the French monarch with extreme coldness, 
and prudently d eclinei^ei^ri^ mg-Ttkr an 

entefp«tBe-i.o dangerous and uniTecessary. Whsrtsne* 
could not obtain by persuasion, the queen-regent 
brought about by a stratagem. Notwithstanding the 
peace which subsisted between the two kingdoms, she 
comm^ded.her French soldiers to rebuild a small fort 
near Berwick, which was appointed, by the last treaty, 
to be rased. The garrison of Berwick sallied out; 
interrupted the work ; and ravaged the adjacetit counr 
try. This insult roused the fiery spirit of the S(;ptsj 
and their promptness to revenge the leaist appearance 
of national injury, dissipated, in a moment, the wise 
and pacific resolutions which they had so lately formed. 
M^ar was determined, and order^ instantly given for 
raising a numerous army. But bdbiia. 4heir forces 
<^ld assendile, the urdoUr of'ftei'r indignation, had 
time to cool, and the English having discovered no 
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in^tion to pwsh the war with vigour, the nobles 
reamed their pacific system, and resolved to stand 
altogether upon ^ei defensive. They marched 
to tK banks! of &:Tweedj they prevented the 
incursions tbe^'femy ^ and having done what they 

thos^ht ’Efficient "Ibr tTO safety anddionourof their 
countryj^i^e qvleen^ could, not induce them, either by 
her entreaties or her artifices, to adVance another step. 

'^Hule the Scots persisted in their inactivity, D’Oysel, 
th,e ‘^ominander of the .FrenA troops, who possessed 
ei^tfely 'the confidence of the queen-regent,, endea- 
Voihi*i9j '^ith her connivance, to engage the two na- 
tters'' in hostilities. Contrary to the order^ of the 
Scottish general, he marched over the Tweed with his. 
dvtn ^Idiers, and invested Werk-castle, a garrison of 


the'jlhglish. The Scots, instead of secondin'^ his 
attenipt, were enraged at his presumption. The quee^’g 
partiality towards France had long been suspected ; 
but it was now visible that she wantonly sacrificed the 
peace and safety of Scotland to the interest of that 
amfaitij;;vSLr:i.gW^^ ^ U nder, the feudal go- 
" Y&rnments, it was in'cmhps that suhjeclS'' vWitSS?cU's- 


tomed to address the boldest remonstrances to theii 
sovereigns. ' While aims were in their hands, they fell 
their Own strength ; and at that time all their repre- 
sentations of grievances carried the authority of com- 
mands. ' On this occasion, the resentment of the 
nobles broke out with such violence, that the queen, 
perceiving all attempts to engage them in action to be 
vain, abruptly dismissed her army, and retired' wit! 

' the utmost shame aud disgust ; having discovered the 
impoteaO# of .her o wn authority, without effecting any 
thing which could be of advantage to France.* 

It is Observable, that this first instance, of contempt 
fisr the regent’s aathori^ can, in no degree, be im- 
puted 1^ theififiuenco of the tfew oj^ntonam religion. 
y • Aptlliiii. W4.. Uitey. 196.' 
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As the queen’s pretensions to the regency hadt been 
principally supported by those farvoured tte.Re- 
formation^ and as she still necked ^;them for a counter- 
poise to the , ^hbishop tof St. Andr^w'sy and 
partisans of the bouse of Hamilton i sh^ confined to 
treat them wiih'^^eat respect, and admitted ^^eDtk to 
no inconsider§tble share in h^ favour and coi^dence. 
Kirkaldy of Grange^ and the other surviving conspira- 
tors , agains£ cardinal Beatoun, were, about this time, 
recalled by her from bsenlshment ; ' and, through her 
connivance, the Protestant preachers enjoyed an inter- 
val of tranquillity, which was of great advantage to 
their cause. Soothed by these instances of the queen’s 
moderation and humanity, the Protestants left to, others 
the office of remonstrating;, and the leaders of the 
opposite factions set them the first example of disput- 
ing the will of their sovereign. 

As the queen-regent felt how limited and 
queen’s prccarious her authority was, while it depended 
™rib'the poise of these contrary factions, she 

dauphin, endeavoured to establish, it on a broader and 
more secure foundation, by . hastening the conclusion 
of her daughter’s marriage with the dauphin. Amia- 
ble as the queen of Scots then was, in the bloom of 
youth, and considerable as the territories were, which 
she would have added to the French monarchy ; rea- 
sons were not wanting to dissuade Henry from com- 
pleting his first plan of marrying her to his son. The 
constable Montmorency had employed all his interest 
to defeat an alliance which reflected sa*much lustre on 
the princes of Lorrain. He had represented the im- 
posisibility of maintaining order and tranquiUi^^mong 
a turbulent pepple, during the absence of theii^soveT 
reign; and for that reason had advised Henry to 
bestow the ypuug queen upon oiie^pf princes of 
the blood, by residing JUl Scotlaiul, ifeiight pre- 
serve that kingdom a useftd ally ^^rance, which, by 
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a nearer union to the crown, would become a mutinous 
and ungovernable province. But at this time the 
constable was a prisoner in the hands of the Spaniards ; 
the princes of Lorrain were at the bright of their 
power-; and their influence, seconded by the charms of 
the young queen, triumphed over the prudent, but 
envious remonstrances of their rival. 

Dec. 14 , ; The French king accordingly applied to the 

1657 . parliament of Scotland, which appointed eight 
of its members' to represeht the -whole body, of the 
nation^ at the marriage of the queen. Among the 
per^ns on whom the public choice conferred this 
honourable character, were some of the most avowed 
and z^lous advocates for the Reformation ; by which 
may be estimated the degree of respect and popularity 
which that party had now attained in the kingdom. 
The instructions of the parliament to those commis- 
sioners still remain,™ and do honour to the wisdom 
and integrity of that assembly. At the same time that 
they manifested, with respect to the articles of mar- 
riage, a laudable concern for the dignity and interest 
of their sovereign, they employed every precaution 
which prudence could dictate, for preserving the 
liberty and independence of the nation, and for secur- 
ing the succession of the crown in the house of 
Hamilton. 


Artificei of With regard to each of these, the Scots 
|h«^rrench obtained whatever satisfaction their fear or 
raarrUge jealousy could . demand. The young queen, 
the dauphin, and the ,kiJig of France, ratified 
every article with the most solemn oaths, and con- 
firmed them by deeds in form under their hands and 
seals.,. . But on the part of F^nce, all this was one 
continued scene of studied and elabo^te deceit. Pre- 


>> M«It. Men. 15. 

^ Vix 4 The vchb»bop ^ GImtow, the bishop of Rota, the blihop of Orkney, the 
etris hf Ro^bcB and Cassilt, lord laming, lord Seton, the prior of St Andrew’s, and 
John Ertkbe of Don. ^ Keith, Append. 15. 
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vious to these pnblic transactions with the Scottish 
deputies, Mary had been persuaded to subscribe pri- 
vately three deeds, equally unjust and invalid ; , by 
which, failing the heirs of her own body, she conferred 
the kingdom of Scotland, with whatever inheritance or 
succession might accrue to it, in free gift upou^ the 
crown of France, declaring mil premises to iihe con- 
trary, which the necessity oT her affairs, and die solici- 
tatio.ns of her subjects, had extorted, or might extort 
from her, to be void and b^no obligation.” AS it gives 
us a proper idea of the character of the French court 
under Henry II.,* we may observe that the king himself^ 
the keeper of the great seals, the duke of Guise, 
the cardinal of Lorrain, were the persons engaged in 
conducting this perfidious and dishonourable ‘project. 
The queen of Scots was the only innocent actor in that 
scene of iniquity. Her youth, her inexperience, her 
education in a foreign country, and her deference' to 
the will of her uncles, must go far towards Tiudicatiug 
her, in the judgment of every impartial person, from 
any imputation of blame on that account. 

This grant, by which Mary bestowed the inheritance 
of her kingdom upon strangers, was concealed with 
the utmost care from her subjects. They Seem, how- 
ever, not to have been Unacquainted with the intention 
of the French to overturn the settlement of the succes- 
sion in favour of the duke of Chatelherault. The zeal 
with which the archbishop of St. Andrew’s opposed 
all the measures of the queen-rUgent, evidbhtly pro- 
ceeded from the fears and suspicitm|*frf that prudent, 
prelate on this head.” 

April 14, marriage, however, was eel<|li%ted with 

1558. ’ gi^at pomp ; and the French, who had' hitherto 
affecte4:^ l^pw a veil over theiF‘ 4^*%®s upon Scot- 

» CM8 DiplodHt. : K«Hh, 

o About tii^ to luHf e#r| 

of LenQox.’8 tbe Bdcc»^n,i^^omr to lotiiDidfite and alarm the 

of ChatolheTaatt. ^ayitoa^ 21^. 319- C||l^;volr i. 189* 

VOL. 1. K 
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land, began now to unfold their .intentions without 
any disguise. In the treaty of marriage, the deputies 
had agreed that the dauphin should assume the name 
of king of Scotland. This they considered only as 
an honorary title ; but the French laboured to annex to 
it some solid privileges and power. They insisted that 
the dauphin’s title should be publicly recognised ; that 
the crown matrimonial should be conferred upon him ; 
and that all the rights pertaining to the husband of a 
queen should be vested in his person. By the laws 
of Scotland, a person who married an heiress, kept 
possession of her estate during his owh life, if he hap- 
pened to survive her and the children born of the mar- 
riage. ^ This was called the courtesy of Scotland. The 
French aimed at applying this rule, which takes place 
in private inheritances, to the succession of the king- 
dom ; and that seems to be implied in their demand 
of the croum matrimonial^ a phrase peculiar to the 
Scottish historians, and which they have neglected to 
explain."^ As the French had reason to expect difficul- 
ties in carrying through this measure, they began with 
sounding the deputies who were then at Paris. The 
English, in their marriage-articles between their queen 
and Philip of Spain, had set an example to the age, 
of that prudent jealousy and reserve, with which a 
foreigner should be admitted so near the throne. . 
Full of the same ideas, the Scottish deputies had, in 
their oath of allegiance to the dauphin, expressed 


P Reg. Mag. lib. ii. 58. 

4 As far as I can judge, the husband of a queen, by the grant of the crown tna~ 
trimpnialf acquired a right to assume the title of king, to have his name stamped 
upon the current coin, and to sign all public instruments togetlier with the queen. 
In TOnsequence of this, the subjects took an oath of fidelity to him. Keith, Ap- 
pend. 30. His authority became, in some measure, co-ordinate >^th thaj; of tlie 
qneen ; and without his concurrence, manifested by signing liis name, no public 
deed seems to have been considered as valid. By the oath of fidelity of the Scottish 
cornmissitmers to the dauphin, it is evident that, in their opinion, the rights belong- 
ing to the craum matrinuinial subsisted onl^ during the continuance of the mar- 
riage. Keith, Append. SO. But the conspirators against Rizio bound tiiemselvcs 
to procure a grant of the crown matrimonial to Damicy, during all the days of his 
life. Keith, App^d. ISO. Good. i. 3^. 
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tliemselves with remarkable caution.' Their answer 
was in the same spirit, respectful, but firm ; and dis- 
covered a fixed resolution of consenting to nothing 
that tended to introduce any alteration in the order of 
succession to the crown. ^ 

Four of the deputies* happening to die before they 
returned into Scotland, this accident was universally 
imputed to the efiects of poison, which was supposed 
to have been given them by the emissaries of the house 
of Guise. The historians of all nations discover an 
amazing credulity with respect to rumours of this kind, 
which are so well calculated to please the malignity 
of some men, and to gratify the love of the. marvellous 
which is natural to all, that in every age they have 
been swallowed without examination, and believed 
contrary to reason. No wonder the Scots should 
easily give credit to a suspicion, which received such 
strong colours of probability, both from their own re- 
sentment, and from the known character of the princes 
of Lorrain, so little scrupulous about the justice of the 
ends which they pursued, or of the means which they 
employed. For the honour of human nature, however, 
it must be observed, that as we can discover no motive 
which could induce any man to perpetrate such a 
crime, so there appears no evidence to prove that it 
was committed. But the Scots of that age, influenced 
by national animosities and prejudices, were incapable 
of examining the circumstances of the case with calm- 
ness, or of judging concerning them with candour. 
All parties agreed in believing the French to have 
been guilty of this detestable action ; and it is obvious 
how much this tended to increase the aversion for 
them, which was growing among all ranks of men. 
There- Notwithstanding the cold reception which 
gentpre^- their proposal concerning the crown matrimo- 

f Keith, Api^d. 20. 

• Tlie bishop of Orkney, the earl of ilothes, the earl of CassHs, and dord 
Fleming. 

K 2 
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vaiiioa met widi ffom the Scottish deputies, the 
meiSVo * I^rench ventured to move it 'in parliament. The 
partisans of the house of. Hamilton, suspicious 
of their designs upon the succession, opposed 
it with great zeal. But a party, which the feeble and. 
unsteady conduct of their leader had brought under 
much disreputation, wa^ little able to withstand the 
influence of France, and the address of the queen 
regent, seconded, on this occasion, by all the nume- 
rous adherents of the Reformation. Resides, that 
artful princess dressed out the French demands in a 
less offensive garb, and threw in so many limitations 
as Seemed to render them of small consequence. 
These either deceived the Scots, or removed- their 
scruples ; and. in compliance to the queen, they passed 
an act, conferring the crown matrimonial on the dau- 
phin ; and with the fondest credulity, trusted to the 
frail security of words and statutes, 'against the dan- 
gerous encroachments of power.* 

Continue! The concurrence of the Protestants with the 
Se'prti. queen-regent, ^n promoting a measure so ac- 
tc3t«nt«. ceptab^e to France, while the Popish clergy, 
under the influence of the archbishop of St. An- 
drew’s, opposed it with so much violence," is one 
of those singular circumstances in the conduct of 
parties, for which this period is so remarkable. It 
may be ascribed, in some degree, to the dexterous 
management of the queen, but chiefly to the modera- 
tion oT thc^e who favoured the Reformation. The 
Protestants were'by this time almost equal to the Ca- 
tholics, both in power and in. number; and,' conscious 
of their own strengths they submitted with .impatience 

^ J ' ‘ 1', : ' <4'-* . ' ■ , 

^ Tbeajptof'puiiameiit if worded with the otmoft care, with a view to guard 
apioft ^nj'breadi of the otd^^f fticceasioD. Bat die duke, not relying on 
alone, enbsnd a aplc mn proteatation to aecure htfl own ri^t. Keidi, It la 
plain t^ he soape^tled the If'reiich of bhrins aonie Intentioil to let aside his right of 
^^iutices^n ; and*, fade^d, bad po deai^ of that kind, the eagerness with 

smih &ej urged fhelr demand was dildiafa. 

^ “ McIt. 47.^ 
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to that tyrannical authority, with "which the ancient 
laws armed the ecclesiastics against them« They 
longed to be exempted from this oppressive jurisdic- 
tion, and publicly to enjoy the liberty of professing 
those opinions, and of exercising that worship, which 
so great a part of the nation deemed to be founded in 
truth, and to be acceptable to the Deity. This in- 
dulgence,. to which the whole weight of priestly au- 
thority wUs opposed, there were only two ways of 
obtaining. Either violence must extort it from the 
reluctant hand of their sovereign, or by prudent com- 
pliances they nfight expect it from her favour or her 
gratitude. The former is an expedient for the redress 
of grievances, to which no nation ha$ recourse sud- 
denly ; and subjects seldom venture upon resistance, 
which is their last remedy, but in cases of extreme ne- 
cessity. On this occasion the reformers wisely held 
the opposite course, and by their zeal in forwarding 
the queen’s designs, they hoped to merit her protec- 
tion. This disposition the queen encouraged to the 
utmost, and amused them so artfully with many pro- 
mises, and some concessions, that, by their assistance, 
she surmounted in parliament the force of a national 
and laudable jealousy, which would otherwise have 
swayed with the greater number. 

Another circumstance contributed somewhat to ac- 
quire the regent such considerable influence in this 
parliament. ' In Scotland, all the bishoprics, and those 
abbeys which conferred a title to a seat in parliament, 
were in the gift of the crown.’" From the time of her 
accession to the regency, the queen bad kept in her 
own hands almost all those which; became vacant, 
except such as were, to the great disgust of the nation, 
bestowed upon foreigners. Among these, her brother, 
the cardinal of Lorraip, had obtained the abbeys of 
Kelso and Melross, two of the most wealthy founda- 

* See Book I, 
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tions in tlie kingdom.^ By this conduct she thinned 
the ecclesiastical bench,' which was entirely under 
the influence of the archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and 
which, by its numbers and authority, usually had great 
weight in the house, so as to render any opposition it 
could give at that time of little consequence. 

The earl of Argyle, and James Stewart, prior of 
St. Andrew’s, one the most powerful, and the other 
the most popular leader of the Protestants, were ap- 
pointed to carry the crown and other ensigns of royalty 
to the dauphin. But from this they were diverted 
by the part they were called to act in a more interest- 
ing scene, which now begins to open. 

EiiMbeth Before we turn towards this, it is necessary 
to observe, that on the 17th of November, 1558, ' 
crown of Mary of England finished her short and inglo- 
■ rious reign. Hersister Elizabeth took possession 
of the throne without opposition; and the Protestant 
religion was, once more, established by law in England. 
The accession of a queen, who, under very difificult 
circumstances, had given strong indications of those 
eminent qualities, which, in the sequel, rendered her 
reign so illustrious, attracted the eyes of all Europe. 
Among the Scots, both parties observed her first 
motions with the utmost solicitude, as they easily 
foresaw that she would not long remain an indifferent 
spectator of their transactions. 

Under' many discouragements and much opposition, 
the Reformation advanced towards a full establishment 
in Scotland. All the low country, the most populous, 
.and at that time the most warlike, part of the kingdom, 
was deeply tinctured with the Protestant opinions; 
and if the same impressions were not made in the 
more distant counties, it was o'wing to no want of the 

T. Leiley, 202. / 

* 4t appetra from llic rolb of this pwliament^ which Lealey calls a very full one, 
limt only seven bishops and shteen abbots were present 
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same dispositions among the people, but to the scarcity 
of preachers, whose most indefatigable zeal could not 
satisfy the avidity of those who desired their instruc- 
tions. Among a people bred to arms, and as prompt 
as the Scots to act with violence ; and in an age when 
religious passions had taken such strong possession of 
the human mind, and moved and agitated it with so 
much violence, the peaceable and regular demeanour 
of so numerous a body is ^astonishing. From the death 
of Mr. Patrick Hamilton, the first who suffered in 
Scotland for the Protestant religion, thirty years had 
elapsed, and during so long a period, no violation of 
public order or ti'anquillity haid proceeded from that 
sect;'' and though roused and irritated by the most 
cruel excesses of ecclesiastical tyranny, they did, in 
no instance, transgress those bounds of duty which 
the law prescribes to subjects. Besides the pvudence 
of their own leaders, and the protection which the 
queen-regent, from politital motives, afforded them, 
tlie moderation of the archbishop of St. Andrew’s 
encouraged this pacific disposition. That prelate, 
whose private life contemporary writers tax with great 
irregularities,** governed the church, for some years, 
with a temper aird prudence of which tliere are few 
examples in that age. But some time before the 
meeting of the last parliament, the archbishop departed 
from those humane maxims by which he had hitherto 
regulated his conduct ; and, whether in spite . to the 
queen, who had entered into so close a union with 
the Protestants, or in compliance with the importu- 
nities of his clergy, he let loose all the rage of per- 
secution against the reformed; sentenced to the 
flames an aged priest, who had been convicted of em- 
bracing the Protestant opinions ; and summoned seve- 

^ The murder of cardinal Beatoun waa occasioned by private revenge ; anc* 
being contrived and epcecuted by sixteen persons only, cannot wit||f^ustice be im 
puted to the whole Protestant party. \ 

^ Knox, Bachanan, Keith, 208. 
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ral otheirn, ^spectecl of-the same crime, to appe^ |)efore 
the synod of the clergy, which was soon to convene at 
Edinburgh. f > * 

Nothing could eqOal the horror of the Protestants 
at this unexpected and barbarous execution but the 
zeal with which they espoused the defence of a cause 
that now seemed devoted to destruction. They had 
immediate recourse to the queen-regent ; and as her 
success in the parliament, jivhich was then about to 
meet, depended on their, concurrence, she not only 
sheltered them from the impending stormy but per- 
mitted them, the exercise of their religion with more 
freedom than they had hitherto enjoyed. Unsatis- 
fied with this precarious - tenure by, which 'they held 
their religious liberty, the Protestants laboured to 
render their possession of it more secure and inde- 
pendent. 

With this view they determined to petition the 
parliament for some legal protection against the exor- 
bitant and oppressive jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts, which, by their arbitrary method of proceeding, 
founded in the canon law, were led to sentences the 
most shocking to humanity, by maxims the most re- 
pugnant to justice. But the queen, -who dreaded the 
;|§ffect of a debate on this delicate subject, which could 
> exciting high and dangerous passions, pre- 

vailed on the leaders of the party, by new and more 
solemn promises «f^h6r protection, to’ desist from any 
application to parliament^ where their numbers and in- 
fluence would,’ in all probability, have procured them, 
entire redress, at least some mitigation, of th^ir 
grtfefances.-.' 

They applied to another assembly, to a convocation 
of the Popish clergy, but with the same ill success 
Vthidh hnth always attended 6ve!l*3yjroposal for refor- 
mi^tion, addressed to that ord«r of %en. To abandon 
usurped power, -^to renounce lucrative error, are sacri- 
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lices, which the virtue of individuals has, on some oc- 
casions, offered to truth ; but from any society^ of men 
no such effort can be' expected. The corruptions of a 
society, recommended' by common utility, and justified 
by universal practice, arc viewed by its members 
without shame or horror ; and reformation never pro- 
aeeds from themselves, but is always forced upon them 
by sdine foreign hand. Suitable to this unfeeling and 
inflexible spirit was the bphaviour of the convocation 
in the present conjuncture. All the demands of the 
Protestants were rejected with contempt; and the 
Popish clergy, far from endeavouring, by any prudent 
concessions to sooth and to reconcile such a numerous 
body, asserted the doctrines of their church, concerning 
some of the most exceptionable articles, with an ill- 
timed rigour, which gave new offence." 

During the sitting of the convocation, the 

1559 , O O r 

Protestants first began to suspect some change 
in the regent’s disposition towards them. Though 
joined to them for many years by interest, and united, 
as they conceived, by the strongest ties of affection and 
of gratitude, she discovered, on this occasion, evident 
symptoms, not only of coldness, but of a growing 
disgust and aversion. In order to account for this, 
our historians do little more than produce the trite ob- , 
servations concerning the influence of prosperity t^ 
alter the character and to corrupt the heart. Thb 
queen, say they, having reached thq utmosb point to 
which her ambition aspired, no longer preserved her 
accustomed moderation, but, with an insolence usual 
to the fortunate, looked down upon those by whose 
assistance she had been enabled to rbe so high. But 
it is neither in the depravity of the human heart, nor 
in the ingratitude of the queen’s disposition, that we 
must search for the motives of her present conduct. 
These, were derived from another, and a more remote 


K«ith> 81 < 
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source, which, iu order to deaf the subsequent trans- 
actions, we shall endeavour to open with some care. 
Ambitious The ambition of the princes of Lorrain 
the princes succcssful than daring; 

of Lorrain. all their schemcs were distinguished by 

being vast and unbounded. Though strangers at 
the court of France, their eminent qualities had raised 
them, in a short time, to a height of power superior 
to that of all other subjects, and had placed them on a 
level even with the princes of the blood themselves. 
The church, the army, the revenue, were under their 
direction. Nothing but the royal dignity remained 
unattained, and they were elevated to a near alliance 
with it, by the marriage of the queen of Scots to the 
dauphin. In order to gratify their own vanity, and to 
render their niece more worthy the heir of France, 
they set on foot her claim to the crown of England, 
which was founded on pretences not unplausible. 

The tragical amours and marriages of Henry VIII., • 
are known to all the world, Moved by the caprices 
of his love, or of his resentment, that impatient and 
arbitrary monarch had divorced or beheaded four of 
the six queens whom he married. In order to gratify 
him, both his daughters had been declared illegitimate 
by act of parliament ; and yet, with that fantastic in- 
consistence which distinguishes his character, he, in 
his last will, whereby he was empowered to settle the 
order of ’^succession, called both of them to the throne 
upon the death of their brother ^Idward ; and, at the 
same time, passing by the posterity of his eldest sister 
Margaret, queen of Scotland^ he appointed the line of 
succession toeontinue in the descendants of his younger 
sister, the duchess of Suffolk. In consequence of this 
destination^ the validity whereof was admitted by the 
English, but never recognised by foreigners, Mafy; 
had reigned in England without the least complaint 
of neighbouring princes. But^ljie same causes which 
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facilitated her accession to the throne, were obstacles 
to the elevation of her sister Elizabeth, and rendered 
her possession of it precarious and insecure. Rome 
trembled for the . catholic faith, under a Protestant 
queen of such eminent abilities. The same supersti- 
tious fears alarmed the court of Spain. France beheld 
with concern a throne, to which the queen of Scots 
could form so many pretensions, occupied by a rival, 
whose birth, in the opinion of all good Catholics, ex- 
cluded her from any legal right of succession. The 
impotent hatred of the Roman pontiff, or the slow 
councils of Philip 11 . , would have produced no sudden 
or formidable effect. The ardent and impetuous am- 
bition of the princes of Lorrain, who at that time go- 
verned the court of France, was more decisive, and 
They per- ^10^6 to be dreaded. Instigated by them, 
Henry, soon after the death of Mary, per- 
sume suadcd his daughter-in-law, and her husband, 
queen of to assumc the title of king and queen of 
England. Ej^glaud. They affected to publish this to all 
Europe. They used that stylp and appellation in 
public papers, some of which still remain.*^ The arms 
of England were engraved on their coin and plate, and 
borne by them on all occasions. No preparations, 
however, were made to support this impolitic and 
premature claim. Elizabeth was already seated oh 
her throne ; she possessed all the intrepidity of spirit, 
and all the arts of policy which were necessary for 
maintaining that st^ion. England was growing into 
reputation for naval power. The marine of France 
had been utterly neglected ; and Scotland remained 
the only avenue by which the territories of Elizabeth 
Refloi e approached. It was on that side, 

to invade therefore, t^t the princes ofLorrain determined 
^g*»*w^* ^ jriake their attack;® and, by using the name 


* Anders. Diplom. Scot Nos. 68. and \64. 
Forbes’s Collect i. 263» 269. ?79. 404 
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And pretensions of the Scottish queen, they hoped to 
rouse the English Catholics, ’ formidable at that time 
by their zeal and numbers, and exasperated to the 
utmost against Elizabeth, on account of the change 
which she had made in the national religion. 

In order to expcct the assistance of the 

wy,™*** Stjottish Protestants to deAronea queen, whom 
^eck the alb Europe began to consider the most powerful 
tion in guardian and defender of the reformed faith. 
ScoUand. break the power and reputation of that 
party in Scotland, became, for this reason, a necessary 
Step towards the invasion of England.* With this the 
princes of Lorrain resolved to open their scheme. 
And as persecution was the only method for suppress- 
ing religious opinions known in that age, or dictated 
by the despotic and sanguinary spirit of the Romish 
superstition, this, in its utmost violence, they deter- 
mined to employ. 'The earl of Argyle, the prior of St. 
Andrew’s, and other leaders of the party, were marked 
out by them for immediate destruction and they 
hoped> by punishing them, to intimidate their fol- 
lowers. Instructions for this purpose were sent from 
France tO the queen-regent. That humane and saga- 
cious princess condemned ameasure which was equally 
violent and impolitic. By long residence in Scotland, 
she had become acquainted with the eager and impa- 
tient temper Of the nation ; she well knew the power, 
the nuinber, and popularity, of the Protestant leaders ; 
and haxj been a witness to the intrepid and unconquer- 
able resolution which religious fervour could inspire. 
What "then could be gained by rousing this' danger- 
ous spirit, which hitherto all the arts of policy had 
scarcely been able to restrain ? If it once broke loose, 
the authoTcity of a regent would be little capable to 
subdue^ or even to' moderate, its rage. If, in order to 
quell it, fore^^ forces were callad’^in, this would give 

^ ForbesV Collect It i5S, . ^ 
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the alarm to the whole nation, irritated ahready at 
the excessive power which the French possessed in the 
kingdom, and suspicious of all their designs. Amidst 
the shock which this might occasion, far . from hoping 
to exterminate the Protestant doctrine, it .would be 
well if the whole fabric of the established church were 
not shaken, and perhaps overturned from the founda- 
tion. These prudent remonstrances made no impres- 
sion on her brothers ; precipitant, but inflexible in all 
their resolutions, they insisted on the full and rigorous 
execution of their plan. Mary, passionately devoted 
to the interest of France, and ready, on all occasions, 
to sacrifice her own opinions to the inclinations of her 
brothers, prepared to execute their commands with im- 
plicit submission and, contrary to her own judgment, 
and to all the rules of sound policy, she became the 
instrument of exciting civil commotions in Scotland, 
the fatal termination of which she foresaw and dreaded. 
There- From the time of the queen’s competition 
her con-” for the regency with the duke of Chatelherault, 
duct with the Popish clergy, under the direction of the 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s, had set themselves 
testann. opposition to all her measures. Her first 
step towards the execution of her new scheme, was to. 
regain their favour. Nor was this reconcilement a 
matter of difficulty. The Popish ecclesiastics, sepa- 
rated from the rest of mankind by the law of celibacy> 
one of the boldest and most successful efforts of human 
policy ; and combined among tbemBelves in the closest 
and most sacred union,' have bees accustomed, in 
every age, to sacrifice all private and particular pas- 
sions to the dignity and interest of their order. De- 
lighted on this occasion with the prospect of triumph- 
ing over a faction, the encroachmei^ of which they 
had long drea^d, and animated with the hopes of re- 
establishing their declining gi^dcdr on a firmer basis, 

V Melv.^48. CastkQauj Jd»b, vol. ii. 446. 
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they, at once, cancelled the memory 6f the past inju- 
ries, and engaged to second the queen in all her 
attempts to check the progress of the Reformation. 
The queen, being secure of their assistance, openly 
approved of the decrees of the convocation, by which 
the principles of the reformers were condemned ; and, 
at the same time, she issued a proclamation, enjoining 
all persons to observe the approaching festival of 
Easter according to the Ropiish ritual. 

As it was no longer possible to mistake the queen’s 
intentions, the Protestants, who saw the danger ap- 
proach, in order to avert it, employed the earl of 
Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, to ex- 
postulate with her concerning this change towards 
severity, which their former services had so little me- 
rited, and which her reiterated promises gave them no 
reason to expect. She, witliout disguise or apology, 
avowed to them her resolution of extirpating the re- 
formed religion out of her kingdom. And, upon their 
urging her former engagements with an uncourtly, 
but honest boldness, s;she so far forgot her usual mode- 
ration, as to utter a sentiment, which, however apt 
those of royal condition may be to entertain it, pru- 
dence should teach them to conceal as much as pos- 
sible. ‘‘ The promises of princes,” says she, “ ought 
not to be too carefully remembered, nor the perform- 
ance pf them exacted, unless it suits their ^own con- 
veniency.” x 

Summons indignation which betrayed the queen 

into this rash expression, was nothing: in com- 

nrcACDcrs 

to appear parisou of that with which she was animated, 
bcforekcr. hearing that the public exercise of the re- 
formed religion had been introduced into the town of 
Perth. At once she threw off the mask, and issued a 
mandate, summoning the Protestant preachers in 
the kingdom to a court of justice, which was to be 
held' at Stirling, on the 10th of May. The Protes- 
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taiits, who, from their union, began, about tliis time to 
be distinguished by the name of the Congregation, 
were alarmed, but not intimidated by tliis danger ; and 
instantly determined not to abandon the men to whom 
they were indebted for the most valuable of all bless- 
ings, the knowledge of truth. At that time there 
prevailed in Scotland, with respect to criminal trials, 
a custom, introduced at first by the institution of vas- 
salage and clanship, and ^tolerated afterward under a 
feeble government ; persons accused of any crime were 
accompanied to the place of trial by a retinue of their 
friends and adherents, assembled for that purpose from 
every quarter of the kingdom. Authorized by this 
ancient practice, the reformed^ convened in great 
numbers, to attend their pastors to Stirling. The 
queen dreaded their approach with a train so nu- 
merous, though unarmed ; and, in order to prevent 
them from advancing, she empowered John Erskine 
of Dun, a person of eminent authority with the party, 
to promise in her name, that she would put a stop to 
the intended trial, on condition the preachers and their 
retinue advanced no nearer to Stirling. Erskine, being 
convinced himself of the queen’s sincerity, served her 
with the utmost zeal ; and the Protestants, averse from 
proceeding to any act of violence, listened with plea- 
sure to 6o pacific a proposition. The preachers, with 
a few leaders of the party, remained at Perth ; the 
multitude which had gathered from different parts of 
the kingdom dispersed, and retired to tKeir own habi- 
tations. 

Breaks a notwithstanding this solemn promise, 

Sh*idi*th^ the queen, on the 10th of May, proceeded to 
La'd relied. Call to trial the persons who had been sum- 
moned, and, upon their non-appearance, the rigour of 
justice took place, and they were pronounced outlaws. 
By this ignoble artifice, so incompatible with regal 
dignity, and so inconsistent with that integrity which 
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should prevail in all transactions between sovereigns 
and itheir subject, the queen forfeited the esteem and 
confidence of , the ^whole nation. The Protestants, 
shocked np'less at the indecency with which she 
violated the^ -public faith, dian . at the danger "which 
threatehed ’themselves, pr^ared boldly for their oxro 
defei^e. '£h^ine, enraged at having been made the' 
instrument for deceiving his party, instantly abandoned 
Stilling, and repairing to Perth, added to the zeal of 
his associates, by his ’representations of the queen’s; 
iuflesible re^lution to suppress religion.'*' > 
Thiiocta* popular rhctoric of Knox powerfully 

siomanior seconded his representations ; he having: been 

surrection . , . ^ ® 

at Perth. carneQ a prisoner into France, together with 
the other persons taken in die castle lof St. Andrew’s, 
soon made his . escape out of thatvcotintry ; and resid- 
ing sometimes in Eiigland,>sometimes in Scotland, had 
at last been driven out of both kingdoms, by the rage 
of the Popish : clergy, and was obliged to retire to 
Geneva. Thence he was ^ called ■ by the leaders of the 
Pro^i^^ants in Scotland ; and, in compliance with their 
soli<^rations,-he set out for his native country, where- 
he arrived a few days befiare the trial appointed at 
Stirling. He hurried instantly to Perthj to share with 
his brethren 'in the common danger, or to assist them 
in the common cause. ;While their minds were in that 
ferment, wbibh the queen’s perfidiousness and their 
own danger occasioned, he mounted the pulpit, and, 
by a vehemenl harangu^ against idolatry, inflamed the 
multitude with the utmost rage. > The hidiAcretion of 
a priest, who, iminediately after 'Knox’s ■sermonj was' 
preparing to Oelebrate ma^, and began'to decomte the 
altar for that purpose/precijpitated diem Into immediate, 
acticm. .Witii tugiiUkuary^, but irxesistible'^^oleneej they 
fell upon thd/5churches m .thvtf’ciiyryibv^rtiime^ the' 
siliatst defaced the ^pictoi^, broke ii^eees the ‘images; 

k Ktith, p.«4. . 
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and proceeding jiext to the monasteries, they, in. a few 
hours laid those sumptuous fabrics almost level with 
the ground. This riotous insurrection was not the 
effect of any concert, or previous deliberation ; -cen- 
sured by the reformed preachers, and publicly con- 
demned by persons of most power and credit with the 
party, it must be regarded merely as oh accidental 
eruption of popular rage.‘ 

But to the queen-dows^er these proceedings ap- 
peared in a very different light. Besides their manifest 
contempt for her authority, the Protestants had violated 
every thing in religion which she deemed venerable or 
holy ; and on both these accounts she deter- 
mined to inflict the severest vengeance on the 
against whole party. Sh6 had already drawn the 
troops, in French pay to Stirling ; with these, 
and what Scottish forces she could levy of a sudden, 
she marched directly to Perth, in hopes of surprising 
the Protestant leaders before they could assemble their 
followers, whom, out of -confidence in her disingenuous 
promises, they had been rashly induced to dismiss. 
Intelligence of these preparations and menaces was 
soon conveyed to Perth. The Protestants would gladly 
have soothed the queen, by addresses both to herself 
and to the persons of greatest credit in her court ; but, 
finding her inexorable, they, -with great vigour, took 
measures for their own defence. Their adherents, ani* 
•mated with zeal for religion, and eager to expose 
themselves in So good a cause, flocked in such num- 
bers to Perth, that they imt only secured the town from 
danger, but within a few days were in a condition to 
take .the field, and to face the que^ who .advanced 
with an army se^n thousand strong.- 

Neith» party, however, was impatient -to engage^ 
The qw^ dreitded the event of a battle vrith men 
whom tlm fervour Of religioi^ raised above. the- sense of 
• fsr, tcs. 

L 
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fea^ OT danger. Ti)e Frotest^iS; belield with regret 
ihe of A^]^^,4he. prior of St Andrew’s, and some 
other eminent i^r^ona, of their pai%-j: still inhering to 
the que^; and, 1 destitute of their aid aqd counsel^- 
dedsned: Jtmmirditt^ adi. action, the ill. success of which 
might haVi'^provedfthe ruin, of their cause. ; The pros- 
pectit>ran atid>mni{>dation/was for these reasons highly 
at^ptable-iitO' :hbth<aaides .< -J Argyle and the prior, who 
were * the* queen’s’ commissioners for conducting the 
negbiiaticm, seem to have heen sincerely desirous of 
reconciling the . contending factions ; and die earl of 
/Olencaim arriving' unexpectedly With* a powerful rein^ 
forcemeat to the congregation, augmented the queen’s 
A teeWy eagerness for peace, A treaty was accordingly 
conciuded. concluded, iu which it was stipulated that both 
armies should be disbanded, and the gates of Perth 
set open to the queen ; that, ind^nity should be 
granted to the inhabitants of thatoity, and to all others 
cmicemed in the late insurrection; that no French 
garrison 8lu>uld be left in Perth, and no French soldier 
should approach within, three miles of that place; and 
fftiat a parliament 'should immediately be held, in order 
to compose whatever difS^uce might still remain-'' 
sby S 9 'T|^e. leaders of the ^ congregation, dbtrustful 
. ' of the queen’s sincerityi .atid sensible that con- 
cessions, flowing, not ftom inclination, butexttMrted by 
the necessity of her aStixs, <muld nc^ long rmnain in 
force; enttted info a new associatiOD, by ^whioh ftiey* 
bound themselves, im the ftrst infinagement of pre- 

semt^trBafyf or bsi>4he lea^inppssffmoe .d^^ to 

their ; i to6re-Asaeii^e:;iftmir and to 

^i^sjKks^ of 4ke cause 

5 '.ouTIhe .hy^W,<eoiulwot, /demtmstrated 

;«aoBOTj the 
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Protestant forces dismissed, than she bfdke efvseiy arft-. 
clean the treaty, introduced Fr||ich' troops into 

Pertib, some -of- die inhabitants, banished othws, 
removed the magistrates out of office, and, on her 
retiring to Stiiiingi she left behind her a ganrison of 
six hundred mtm, with orders to allow the ejcercise of 
no offier religicm than the Roman Catholic. The si-: 
tuation of Perdi, a place at thait time of some stren^hi 
and a town among the most proper of any in the king- 
dom for the station of a gsuiison, seems to have allured 

the queen to this unjustifiable and iH-judged breach of 

public faith;, winch she- endeavoured to colour, by 
alleging that the body of men left at Perth was mitirely 
composed of native Scots, though kept in pay by the 
king of France* 

The queen’s scheme began gradually to unfold ; it 
was now apparent, that not only the religioD, but tbe 
liberties of the kingdom were threatened ; and that the 
French troops were to be employed as instruments fea 
subduing the Scots, and writhing the yoke about 
their necks. Marti^ as. the genius of the Scots then 
was, the poverty of their country made it impossible to 
keep their armies long assembled ; and even, a -very 
small body of regulas troops might hwe proved for- 
midable to the natkm, though consisting wholly at 
soldiers.. But what -number of French forces were 
then in Scotland, at what timea, and under wha* pr®- 
tmct thty returned; after having left the kingdom ih 
1666 , we cannot wids aity cmtainty - Goa- 

tenmaitey historiana often 'Stfcefe wRh iiab ^dgytt 
the, circumstances, which th^: tmnsao^ta. poaterity; 
and mifS^ ^roKpe&t if> mattes of the giteatest^ curiosity 
and importance; leave succee^tyageii ' sltog^cther ,in 
thjad«rkt«c W«4teT'eohjoctii*e;^|te*te^ 

i^each 

under the doiamteid* of Mites^ P^yseV a creature 
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of^be house of Guise; and. they were soon au^gmented 
to a. much more formidable nuttiber. 

. The queen, encouraged by having so considerable 
a body of well- disciplined troops at her command, and 
insti^ted by the violent counsels of D’Oysel, had ven- 
tured, as we have observed, to violate the treaty of 
Perth, and; by that rash action, once more threw the 
nadon into the most dangerous convulsions. The earl 
Tlio Pro- of Argyle and the j)rior of St. Andrew’s in- 
stantly deserted a court where faith and honour 
seemed to them to be no longer regarded ; and 
joined the leaders of the congregation, who had re- 
treated to the eastern part of Fife. The barons from 
the neighbouring counties repaired to them, the preach- 
ers roused the people to arms, and wherever they came, 
the same violent operations which accident had occa- 
sioned at Perth, were now encouraged out of policy. 
The enraged multitude was let loose, and ‘churches 
and monasteries, the monuments of ecclesiastic pride 
and luxury, were sacrificed to their zeal. 

In order to check their career, the queen, without 
losing a moment, put her troops in motion ; but the 
«eal of the congregation got the start once more of 
her ^gilanc^and activity. In that warlike age, when 
all men were accustomed to arms, and on the least 
prospect -of danger were ready to run to them, the 
leaders of the Protestants fpund no difficulty to raise 
,an army. Though they set out jhom St. Andrew’s with 
a slender -tthin of a hundred, horse, crowds flocked to 
.their standards from every corner of the country through 
which they marched.; and rbafore they reached Falk- 
land, a viUage o^y ten .miles distant, they were able 
lx;; meet the queen with,auperiQr force." 

, Tbe quera, surprise^af the upproaph of so formid- 
able > a ^bo^y, which .vias dra^ up by. its leaders in 
such a Etianner a^ added gready in appearance to its 
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numbers, had again recourse* to negotiation. Sh& 
found, however, that the preservation the Proteatopf 
religion, their ze^ for which had at first roused the 
leaders of the con^gatibn to take arras, was’ not the 
only object they had now in view. They were ani- 
n\ated with the warmest love of civil liberty, which 
they conceived to be in imminent danger from the at- 
tempts of the French forces : and these two passions 
mingling, added reciproc^ly to each other’s strength. 
They aim Together with more enlarged notions of reli- 
ing cWii" gion» the Reformation filled the human mind 
reiigfoat* m'ore liberal and generous sentiments 

grievances, conccming ' civil govemmcnt. The genius 
of Popery is extremely favourable to the power of 
princes. The implicit , subtnission to all her de- 
crees, which is exacted by the Romish church, pre- 
pares and breaks the mind for political servitude ; and 
the doctrines of the reformers, by overturning the 
established system of superstition, weakened the firmest 
foundations of civil tyranny. That bold spirit of in- 
quiry, which led men to rejedt theological errors, ac- 
companied them in other sciences, and discovered 
every where the same manly zeal for truth. A new 
study, introduced at the same time, added greater 
force to the spirit of liberty. Men became more ac- 
quainted with the Greek and Roman authors, who de- 
scribed exquisite models of free government, far supe- 
rior to the inaccurate and oppressive system established 
by the feudal law ; and produced such illustrious ex- 
amples of public virtue, as wonderfully 'suited both 
the circumstances and spirit of that age. ' Many atnohg 
the, most eminent reformers were themselves consider- 
able masters in ancient learning'; and all of them 
eagerly adopted the maxims, and spirff^ of the ancients, 
with regard to govenunent.* ' The most ardent love of 

® The excessive admiration of Bncient policy was the occasion of Knox’s fanuMs 
book concenung the Governmmt rf IFomefi; whereut, conformable to the naxims of 
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4ibeirty Accbiofniited the Ptotestaitt vdigioa throaghout 
(ill its progress i and wherever it iSo^ilrae^, it 
reused an indep^defit t^irit, which reiider^. men at* 
tentive to their privileges as indnieets^ and jealcmeof 
the encroachments of thcar sovereigns. Knox, and die 
pther ;pre4cher8’of the Reformation, infosed generous 
sentiinents cdhceming 'government into the minds of 
their' heS^rs ^ ^mtd the Scottish barons, naturally tree 
and hdltj!* were prompted to assert their rights with 
more f^dom mid Ix^dness thap- ever. Instead of 
Joheying the qiieen-regent, who had enjoined , them to 
lay down their arms, diey denuded not only the re- 
dress of their religious grievanees, but, as a preliminary 
towards settling the nation, and securing its liberties, 
required the immediate expulmcn of the French troops 
but of Scotland. • It was not in the queen’s power to 
make so imporhOit a concession Without the concur- 
rence of the French monarch ; and as some time was 
requisite in orddr to obtain that, she hoped, during 
this interval, to receive' such reinforcements ' from 
France as Woidd ensure the accomplishment of that 
design, ' which > she had twice attempted with un- 
inte ia ®*’^S*^* Meanwhile, she agreed to a 

cessatioiii'of arms for eight days, and before the 
expiration of these, engaged to transport die ^French 
troops to < the south sidO of the Fordi'; cmd to send 
commissioned' h> St Andrew^ who- 'i^ould labour to 
bring ^iffeirences to sm'accomtnodataom As she 
hOpipd^ thO-Fcctteh trimps^' to ot^mawe the 

> Frt^e^ante in. die strathetn c6imrfies,^’^e former .mtide 
fo foe trfoty Vfo’pmtMfofolly'efiecnted;^^^ latter, liv- 
ing inserted merely to hmhfo' foe oongT^atioD, 
wii taq ionger rknenfom^ed; 


ihiliEli iBoSam 'ex|i«n&efe bu to be fll foamed, he 

iMIiiiBdH vimMi deetioo* 

' MP^ gctveram^t*^ ^Hb piiociplet. aatboritiet, w^.eiamples, all drawn 
^ aaa^ wdt^. to Bo&i^ 

Dialom.. AgivTwJteRi, n^pad Saatm, It on tire maxims of 
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■By' tliese reiterated and, waiitp0,‘iitotwice8. of 

p^dyi^e queen lost all cije^t .witli< het 44* 
lated. •versaries V *ud. no safety appeMing;, in . toy 
other fctose, they again took ar&s with more, infeed 
re8entment,;and ^ith bolder and more extensive tiew»» 
The removing, of the French forces, had laid open tp 
them all the country situated between Forth ^d Tay. 
The inhabitants of Perth' alone remaining’ subjected, to 
the insolence and exactions ,pf the garrisorf which the 
queen had left therej implored the assistance of the 
congregation for their relief Thither they raarche4^ 
and having without effept required the queen to eva- 
cuate the town in terms of, the former treaty, they 
prepared to besiege it in form. The queen employed 
the earl of Hutttly and lord Erskine to divert them 
from this enterprise. But her wonted artiftoes were 
now of no avail ; repeated so often, they could deceive 
no longer; and, without listening to. her offers, tot 
Protesttots continued the siege, and] soon obliged to« 
garrispn to caplitulftte. ^ ^ • 

Afte? thB tofif of Petth, th^ queen endeavoured t 
seize Stirling, n , place of some>trength, and, from ita 
command of the only bridge over the Forth, of great 
importance. , But the leaders of the„ congregation, 
having ihtolligtoce of her design, prevented toe exe- 
cution of it,>y a , hasty, march thither with part of 
their jforces. The, Inhabitants, heartily attached 
to toe cause, set, opto to , them the,, gates of 
town. .Thence they Jlto toe 

•^5"^ ,.same topidityj, -towtods Edwbtirgh, which toe 

. qhei^^ to toeh; ’ precipita- 

:t»ii,,a»ti.^tirl^ to Dnnbto.' 

The Protestant army, trheMrw4e;4* caoie, kindlto^or 
spread .toe ardour of refonpatipii^ , tUiff toeuttooSt ex- 
cessasof violtooe were eommitM npto churches tod 
'WnajSeties- The tonner were spoiled of every de^b- 
ratioq, Vltich' ^ then estoeftM jtocred t to© 
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were laid in ruins. ' We are apt, at this distance of 
time, to condemn the farious zeal of the reformers, and 
^ regret the overthrow of so many stately fabrics, the 
monuments of our ancestors’ magnificence, and among 
the noblest ornaments of the kingdom. But amidst 
the violence of a reformation, carried on in opposition 
to legal authority, some irregularities were unavoid- 
able; and perhaps no one could have been permitti^ 
more proper to allure and interest the multitude^i 
more fatal to the grandeur of the established church. 
^JHow absurd soever and ill founded the speculative 
errors of Popery jnay be, some inquijgpand attention 
are requisite towards discovering them. The abuses 
and corruptions which had crept into the public wor- 
ship of that church, lay more open to observation, and 
by striking the senses, excited more universal disgust. 
Under the long reign of heathenism, superstition 
seemed to .have exhausted its talent of invention, so 
that when a superstitious spirit seized Christians, they 
were obliged to imitate the heathens in the pomp and 
magnificence of their ceremonies, and to borrow from 
them the ornaments ami decorations of their temples. 
To the pure and simple worship of the primitive 
Christiens, ther6 - succeeded a species of splendid ndo- 
latry, nearly resembling those pagan originals whence 
it had been copied. The contrariety of such' observ- 
ances to -llie- spirit of Christianity, was almost the first 
thing, in the Romish system, which awakened, the in- 
dignation of .the’ -re£6rm»Sj who applying to these the 
denunciations- in ' the< Old Testament against idolatry; 
imagined that they could imt endeavour at suppressing 
them with^toomnch 2^-. -. ‘No task Could be more ac- 
ceptable to die moltitade;‘tban to.'overtum' those seats 
of anperstition ; -they ran with emulation to -perform it; 
and happy was the man whose hand was most adven- 
turous and successful in (executing a work deemed so-'-' 
pious. - Nor did their lead^ Idmur to restrain this 
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impetuous spirit of reformation. Irregular and violent 
as its sallies were, -they tended directly to that end 
which they had in view ; for, by demolishittg the mo- 
nasteries throughout the kingdom, and setting at li- 
berty their wretched inhabitants, they hoped to ren- 
der it. impossible^ ever to rebuild the one, or to re- 
assemble the other. 

But amidst these irregular proceedings, a circum- 
stance which does honour to the conduct and huma- 
nity of the leaders of the congregation deserves notice. 
They so far restrained the rage of their followers, and ,, 
were able so to "temper their heat and zeal, that few of 
the Roman Catholics were exposed to any personal 
insult, and not a single, man suffered death." 

At the same time we discover, by the facility with 
which these great revolutions were effected, how vio- 
lently the current of national favour ran towards the 
Reformation. No more than ihree hundred men march- 
ed out of Perth, under the earl of Argyle and. prior of 
St. Andrew’s;'’ with this inconsiderable force they ad- 
vaifced. But wherever they came, the people joined 
them in a body ; their army was seldom less numerous 
than five thousand men .; the gates of every town were 
thrown open to .receive them ; md, without striking a 
single blow, they took possession of the capital 
June 49. kingdom. 

This rapid and astonishing success seemS; to have 
encouraged the refbrmers to extend their views, and 
to rise in their demfinds. Not satisfied .with their first 
claim of toleration for their reUgion, they now openly 
aimed at establidiing the Protestant doctrine on the 
ruins of Popery . For this reason they determined to 
fix their residence at Edinburgh; and, by their ap- 
pointment, Knox, and some other preachers, taking 
possession of the pulpits, which had been abandoned 
by the nfiright^ned clergy, dedaimed against the er- 
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ron of .Fo]^|f with aioh 2eal as coold not fail 

of gaining mahy prosalytea* . 

In the mean tui^, the qtiee&j who ha 4 prudently 
^yen ji^y to a torrent which she could nOl resist, ob- 
served with pleasure that it now began to subside. The 
leaders of the congregation had been above two months 
in arnis, and byjthe expenses of a campaign, pro- 
tracted „ so long beyOnd the usual time of service in 
that age^ had exhausted all money which a country 
where riches did not abound) had been able to supply. 
.The multitude,' dazzled Wi&;,tbeir success, and con- 
cluding the work to be already done, 'retired to their 
habitations. A few onW of the' more ze,alous or 
wealthjr bmons remained with their preachers at Edin- 
burgh.' As intelligence is procured in civil wars, with 
little dignity, .whatever^ was transn<^ed at Edinburgh 
was soon known at Dunbar. The queen> regulating 
her own conduct by the. ‘ situation of her . adversaries, 
arthiUy amused them with the;: prospect of an imme- 
diate accommodation j 'WhHe), at the same time, she .by 
stndied delays. spun but the negotiations for that pui> 
pose to su^ a length, that, in the end, . the . party 
dwindled to an. inamsiderablO number; - and, as if 
peace .'had been already re^aetaUished, became careless 
of discipline. '.The. queen,, who watched for 

su^h an! opportunity; Advanced .unexpectedly, by a 
sudUlentimarch fini tw ilight; <witii all her forces, and 
appearing <beforfi.) £diid»)rgh(,:; fiUed that city . witii tite 

utmo^ constenudl!on,tt,fiTlK».Ffjateitan^,.fWeal^ .by 
the iinprud^ dfi thcic |<>Uower9».!durs£ not 

encounter tiie. French tioops;; ib<r thei^open field ; and 
wece.even unable;^ AefiiieinjjtSll sigainfit 

iaiMmults; rul^in^Oilhig,nhoiiMSi^r,*.)^ 

thf(.i^nies^’ft , > thcy esdeavonred) by 

&i^g die enen^’a tiW .fioe collecting 

t|utirKOwn|«$eociaiea<’; ^^^ in of all 

resu^ce, wovdd l^ve eauly foreed her wav into 
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fhetowH) if the s^asoiAble' ■conclusion of^ ii tnice had 
not j>rocured *het admission widiout Ihe ^[hsion of 
blood. 

A third Their ' dangerous situation easily indeed the 
leaders <rf the congregation to listen ■^to any 
overtures of peace ; and as the queen was looking dail^ 
fqr th® arrival of a strong reinforcement from France^ 
and expected great advantages from a cessation of 
atms, she tdso agreed' to.it upon no unequd condi- 
tions. Together with a suspension of ’ hostilities, from 
the 24th of. July to the 10th of January, it 'waa^ 
stipulated in this treaty, that, on the one hand, th€ 
Protestants should open tl^ gates of Edinburgh n^ 
morning to the queen-tegem ; remain in dutiful sub- 
jection to the government ; abstain from all future vio- 
lation of religious houses ; and give no interruption to 
the established dergy, either in the discharge of their 
functions, or in the enjoyment of their benefices. On 
the other hand, the queen agi%ed to ^ve no molesta- 
tion to die preachers or proftHUors of the Protestant re- 
ligion i to allow the citizens of Edinburgh, during the 
cessation of hostilities, to enjoy the exerdse rdigi- 
ous worship, according to the fcsrm most agreeable to 
the conscience^ of tkjchi individual *, and to ^lermit the 
^ee and public profession of the Protestaiit fmth in 
every p4rt of the kingdom." The queen, by these libe- 
ral concessions hi behalf of dieir religion, hoped to 
i^th the PrOt^tants, and expected, from jndulgii^ 
ihek favourite passimij to rmider tlmn more compliant 
^ith relpect to other articles, partkialariy the expul- 
sion of ihe Erench ti>oop8 out of SCc^and. Theaar 
ie^ whddi'flie queen express^ ■ fty W tai ^n g &is body 
of men,lttBdeied them mom and ^slore the objects iof 
rratibitid isaiil^b^vShd turersion. ' T^vhnmediale ez- 
pulsibh oii^ the^' Was therefore rimnqnded smew, mtd 
with gfesit^ ; Jmt the queeh,<takii^,|sdvantBge 
' WfMh, W. * lialttBiid, Hkfc of Bdia. 1 S. ir. 
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of the distress of the ad^rse party, eluded the request, 
and would conSeht to nothing niore, than that a French 
garrison should no^^e introduced into Edinburgh. 

The despetate state of their affairs imposed on the 
congregation the necessity of agreeing to this article, 
which, however, WM very far from giving them satis- 
faction. ‘Whatever apprehensions the Scots had con- 
ceived from retaining the -French forces in the king- 
dom, wefe abundantly justified during the late commo- 
tiolts. A small body of those troops, maintained in 
constant pay, and rendered formidable by regular dis- 
cipline, had checked the process of a '.martial people, 
though animated with ze^ both for religion and li- 
berty. The smallest addmbn to their number, and a 
considerable one was dkily expected, might prove fatal 
to the public liberty, and Scotland • might be exposed 
to the danger of being reduced from an independent 
kingdom, to the mean condition of a province, annexed 
to the dominions of its powerful^ ally. 

In order do provide against this imminent calamity, 
the duke of Chatelherault, smd earl of Huntly, imme- 
diately after concluding the truce, desired an interview 
^ith the chiefs of the congregation. These two noble- 
men, the most potent at that time in Scotland, were the 
leaders of the party which adhered to the established 
church; They had followed the queen, during the late 
commotions, and having access to observe more nar- 
rowly the dangerous tendency of her counsels, their 
abhorrence of the yoke which was preparing for their 
country, surmoimted all other consideration;^ and de- 
termined them mther to endanger the religion which 
they professed-, than to give their aid towards' the exe- 
cution of her pernicious designs. They proceeded far- 
ther, and promised to Argyle, Glencaim, and the prior 
.of St. ' Andrew’s, who ' were ajqgointed to meet them, 
thhtif ^ queen ^ould,’ with her ,|^ual insincerity, vio- 
late any hrtide in the trea^ of ^be, or reftise to gra- 
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tify the wishes of the whole nation^ by dismissing her 
. French troops, they would then instantly join with their 
countrymen in compelling her to admeasure, which the 
public safety, and the preservation of their liberties, 
rendered necessary/ , • - 

About this . time, died Henry .II. of France ; 
jirfj 8. when he had adopted a system with regard 
to the affairs of Scotland, which would, in all probabi- 
lity, have restored union and tranquillity to that king- 
dom/ Towards the close of his reign, the princefi of 
Lorrain began visibly to decline in favour, and the 
constable Montmorency, by the . assistance of the du- 
chess of Valentinois, recovered that ascendant over the 
spirit of his master, which^is great experience, emd 
his faithful, though often unfortunate, services seemed 
justly to merit. Th^t - prudent minister imputed the 
insurrections in Scotland wholly to the duke of Guise 
and the cardinal of Lorrain, whose violent and preci- 
pitant councils could not fail of transporting, beyond 
all bounds of moderation, men whose minds were pos- 
sessed with that jealousy which is inseparable from the 
love of civil liberty, or inflamed v^ith that ardour which 
accompanies religious zeal. Montmorency, in order to 
convince Henry that he did not load his rivals with imy 
groundless accusation, prevailed to have Melvil,* a 
Scottish gentleman of his retinue, dispatched into his 
native country, with instructions to observe the mo- 
tions both of the regent and of her adversaries and 
the king agreed to regulate, his future proceedings in 
that kingdom by Melvil’s report. ‘ , 

Did history indulge .herself in th^e .speculations, 
it would be amusing to .inquire ,'^hat; .a ' different 
direction, might have been, given by this resolu- 
tion to itbe.national spirit 'and .to' ^^at a different 
issue Melvil’s report, .which would, haveeet tlie conduct 
of the toalecontents in' the inostfavotnrable, light, might 

'Kni^l54^ , ‘TBewthoiofOwnianoiTf. 
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have conducted the puldic dxsorderai i Perh^ps, bjrgen- 
^e treatment, and‘ardblpol«}}[, the pir0gr8ta <^ithe Re- 
formation might b^n checked^ and Scotland 
brought'tO depend-upon^France. Perhsif^ b^ gainuig 
possesion of thia aivenue,' &e. French might have made 
tiieir waj?: into B%iand^> and, . tinder -colour of stipporc- 
ing Mar^«tidtito:the cronRn^'they mightnototily ha'^e 
defeated, rdl- JSlizabeth’s: measures in fhvour iof ^tbe Re- 
fonnatibnf biti!''have :e3tabliBHed- the Roman nPatholic 
rel%ioii, and destroyed the ^liberUes of gthatrkingdom. 
But, into this boundless deld oif , fancy and 'coDjecture, 
tbe‘ historian must make no' eKcursibns ; to relate 
oecurrences, and to explain .their- real causes and effects, 
is his peculiar and only pidvince.- 
i^ri^rrti im 'Hie tragocal and tmtimel^deadidftlte French 
iPuTSto* ®®oharch'put an end to all* moderate and pacific 
crmntf . measures with regard to Scodand;' , The duke 
France. Ctuse, and the car’.Iaal his brother^ npon the 

acc^sion (^ Francis II., a prince void* «f , genius, and 
wkhout experience, assumed tbe chiefs dit^tion of 
Freinch affidre. Allied so nearly to the throne, by the 
marriage of their niece . the queen of Scots with the 
young king,= Aey notir wahted but Kttle of regal dig- 
nity, mid nothing of regal polrer'i This power did 
not .'lon^*^ rmm^in -inaCd^ in- dteir hands, ’ The 


same vast fschem'es of ambitioB, ' which they had 
planned put under : the former reigny tyere again te^ 
sumed ; and diey were enabled^ pdssesni^ such 
ample authority, to pursue .thetii with vigour and 
greater .prpbabiliity‘.of succMS; ^n^Rehe^j'Wilh in- 
finite regret, the ptogtese of tbe^l^dtestanl^ r^igioh in 
SoP|kand>; and»8ei]BiQ|e:Whattin;tiWS^totittotalde-obsta- 
(^:itwodidl^ thbi^s^i^j-thej^bent aR&eir 
'stiredjg^; itol'ehefck’^its 

^ eneou- 
tageth^fi^^tijetidi i^ii sirtOr toi^t^ect, in n idwrt thn'e, 
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il^e arrival of Mi so po^i^ bs &e zoU of their 
adver^ies, however desperate, woald n^t vMiture to 

oppose. 

. Nor were '^te lords of the eongre^tioii either'ig^io-' 
r^t of thdse Yiolent counsels which prevailed in the 
court of Franeo^sinoe the death of Henry, or careless 
of pi^oviding gainst the' dai^r which threatened them 
from that quarter; -'The success of their cause, as well 
as their personal safety, depending entirely on. the unari 
nimity and vigour of thw own resolutions, theyW 
deavoured to guard against division, and to cement to- 
gether more closely, by entering into a stricter bond of 
.confederacy and mutual defence. Two persons con- 
curred in this hew associafeon, who brought a great 
accession both of reputation and of power to the party. 
These were the duke of Chatelherault, and his elde^ 
son the earl of Arran; This young nobleman, 
haTiog resided some yews in .France, where he com- 
manded t^e Scottish guards, had imbibed the Pro- 
testant c^ihions concerning religioni Hnnried along 
by the he^ ^ youth and the zeal of a proselyte, he had 
uttered sentiments with respect t?^ the points in contro- 
versy, which did mot suit the temper of a bigotted 
court, intent at that j^oture on the extinction of the 
Protestant religion ; in order to accomplish ^hich, the 
greatest, excesses of violence , were committed-' The 
church was. suffered to wre^ its. uteost fury upon all 
who were suspected pf henesy, Gourts were erected in 
drfSgpeut parts of France, to, take iH^^oiaance of this 
an^hy.idreir. sentences seyecal .pnuons of dis- 
tirm^pn wem condteiined te <hb4ai^ 

in, .te inspire mote 'univeiBal tteroe, tlte 
priteJes. 0f ,;hOrJwte te wtectj ipr a sacrifice 

some aU mnjb of 

l^ hwhate nt th^ whp 

should 
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Tbe earl of Arran 'was die person dSdtined' to be the 
nnhappy victim.” ^ he was allied to <me throne, and 
..^e presumptive heir to another ; as Tie '^possessed the 
first' rank in his ,own cdnntiy, and ei^oyed an honour- 
able station in-France; his. condemnation could not fail 
of making the desired impression on the "whole king- 
dom. But ton cardinal of Lorrain having let fall some 
expressions, which raised Arran’s suspicions of the de- 
sign, he escaped the intended blow by a timely flight. 
Indignation, zeal, resentment all prompted him to seek 
revenge upon toese persecutors of himself and of the 
religion which he professed ; and as he passed through 
England, on his return to his native country, Elizabeth, 
by hopes and promises, inflamed those passions, and 
sent him back into Scotland, animated with the same 
implacable aversion to France, which possessed a great 
Earl of part of his countrymen. He quickly commu- 
hicated these sentiments to his father the duke 
testanu. Chatelhcrault, who was dready extremely 
disgusted with the measures carrying on in Scotland ; 
and as it was the, fate\of that nobleman to be governed 
in every instance by those about him, he now suffered 
himself to be drawp frnm the queen-regent ; and, having 
joined the cqngregation, was considered, from that time, 
as the head of the party. 

But with respect to him, this distinction was merely 
nominal. JamesStewart, prior of St. Andrew’s, was the 
person who moved and actaated tiie whole body of the 
Frotestants, among whom he possessed that unbound- 
ed confidence, which his strenuous adherence to their 
interest cmd his great abilities So justly merited. He 
was the natural son of Jatnesi'V;', bj a daughter of lord. 
Erskine;:. and as that amorous monatoh had Teft seve-'. 
rai 'otoers aljurden upon^lito erO'wn,;^y weto/|dl des- 
tined for toe church, where, ti^^y.oould be pldiied in 
stations (^digni^'and afflaenoec „ In/conse^enee .nf 

^ 11»«nviib^ xxW. p.46S. Fnxxdct • 
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this resolution/ Ae priory of St, Andrew’s' had been 
coalerred. Upon' James : but, dtlring' so bdi^ a period, 
he soon became ^disgusted with the ' indolenoe and re- 
tirement of a nionastic life ; and his enterprising genins 
called hha forthi'ito act a principal part on a more phb^ 
lie and oonspieuous theatre. The scene in which he 
appeared' requii^ talents of different kinds military 
virtue/and political discernment, were equally neces- 
saity in order to render hitn illustrious. These he pos- 
sessed in an eminent degree. To the riiost unquestion- 
able personal bravery, he added great skill in the art 
of war, and in every enterprise his arms were crowned 
with success. His sagaciQr and penetration in civil 
affairs enabled him, amidst' the reeling and turbulence 
of factiohs/to hold a prosperous course; while his bold- 
ness in defence pf the Reformation, together with the 
decency, and even severity, of his manners, , secured 
him the reputation of being sincerely aitacdied to reli- 
gion, without which it was iihpossible' in that age to 
gain an ascendant over mankind. , • 

It was not without reason thaf the- queen -dreaded 
the enmity of a man so -capable to obstruct her designs. 
As she could not, with «dl her address, make the least 
impression' on his fidelity to his are6ciates,-8he endea- 
voured to le^en his influence, and to scatter among 
them the seeds tff jealousy and distrust, by insinuating 
that the ambition bf« the prior aspired 'beymid the con- 
ditimi' eff a 'sidgecf, smd aimed of lathing less than the 
crown-itself.*' -//’rv'--- - 
' An accii|pdicm so hnprobeble but IfCtle- credit. 

'Whatever ^ihou^^is; of presumption of 

unbi^cted^ suncem, and^'his ofe'tntiibit to die highest 
d^ni^M /thb may have in4 

this pllp^ Ire boald::^m des^. Ta> 

dethnmi^.nr- qaeen,'^^ho nrai^ladili;lre^to «m^^|iicie^ 
race of monarchy p '^.ho had^ been guilty of no action 

VOL. I. ffer 

: ' * 
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hf \^€ti she could forfeit the esteem and affection of 
subjects; who could employ/ in defence of her 
^^ghts, the fo/fces of a kingdom much more powerful 
than her own; and to substitute, in her place, a person 
whom the illegitimacy of his birth, by the practice of 
all civilized nations, rendered incapable of any inheri- 
tance either public or private ; was a project so chime- 
rical as the most extravagant ambition would hardly 
entertain, and could never conceive to be practicable. 
The promise too, which the prior made to Melvil, of 
residing constantly in France,* on condition the public 
grievances were redressed ;* the confidence reposed in 
him by the duke of Chatelherault and his son, the pre- 
sumptive heirs to the crown ; and the concurrence of 
almost all the Scottish nobles, in promoting the mea- 
sures by which he gave offence to the French court ; go 
far towards his vindication from these illegal and cri- 
minal designs, with the imputation of which the queen 
endeavoured at that time to load him. 

Troops ar- arrival of a thousand French soldiers 

Francr°* compensated*,^ in some degree, for the loss which 
and ford- the queen sustained by the defection of the 
fjLeiih. Chatelherault. These were immedi- 

ately commanded to fortify Leith, in which place, on 
account of its commodious harbour, and its situation 
in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and in a plentiful 
country, the queen resolved to fix the headrquarters of 
her foreign forces: This unpopular mesfeure, by the 
manner of executing it, was rendered 6till more unpo- 
pular. In order to bring the town entirely under their 
command, the . French turned out a great part pf the 
ancient inhabitants, %nd, taking possession of the 
houses, which they had obliged them to abandon, pre- 
sented to the view of the Scots tWo objPito equally 
irritating itod bffenidive ; on the one hand, ^^^g^pltber of 
their cOhntrymen expelled their habitati^ vio- 
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lence, and wandering .without any bertain abo^e ; on 
the other, a colony of foreigners settling , ^th their 
wives and children in the heart of Scotland, growing 
into strength by daily reinforcements, and openly pre- 
paring a yoke, to which, without some timely exertion 
of national spirit; the whole kingdom must of necessity 
submit. 

The Pro- Itrwas with deep concern that the lords of 
testants re- conffrcfifation beheld this bold and decisive 

monsirate i i • t i i 

against Step taken by the queen-regent : nor did they 
hesitate a moment, whether they should employ 
their whole strength, in one generous effort, to rescue 
their religion and liberty from impending destruction. 
But, in order to justify their own conduct, and to 
throw the blame entirely on their adversaries, they 
resolved to preserve the appearances of decency and 
respect towards their superiors, and to have no recourse 
to arms without the most urgent and apparent neces- 
sity. They joined, with fihis view, in an ad- 
dress to the regeut, representing, the strong- 
est terms, their dissatisfaction with the measures she 
was pursuing, and beseeching her to quiet the fears 
and jealousies of the nation by desisting from fortify- 
ing Leith. The queen, conscious of her present ad- 
vantageous situation, and elated with the hopes of 
fresh succours, was in no disposition for listening to 
demands utterly inconsistent with Jier views, and 
urged with that bold importunity which is so little 
acceptable to princes/ 

There- The Suggestions of her French counsellors 
contributed, without doubt, to alienate. her still 
remon. farther from any scheme of accommodation. 
* *’ As the queen was ready on all occasions to 

discover an extraordinary deference for the opinions 
of her comitrymen^ her brothers, w:ho knew her secret 
disapprobation of the violent measures they were dri^^* 

m2 


Sept. 29. 
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ing oa, toojc care to place near her such persons as 
betrayed her, by their insinuations, into many actions, 
which her own Unbiassed judgment would have highly 
condemned; . As dieir- success in the, present juncture, 
when all things were hastening towards a crisis, de- 
pend^ entirely on the queen’s firnmess, the princes of 
Lorrain did not trust wholly to the influence of their 
ordinary, agents; but, in -order to add the greater 
weight to their counsds, they called in aid the minis- 
tera of religion; and, by the authority of their sacred 
^^ct^r, they hoped effectually to recommend to their 
sister that system of severity which ihey’had esnoused.* 
With this view, but under pretence of confounding the 
Protedants by the dcill of such able master® in contro- 
versy, they appointed several French divines to reside 
in Scotland. At the head of these, and with the cha~ 
racter of legate, from the pope, was Peller^e, bishop of 
Amiens^ and afterward archbishop and cardinal of 
Sens, a furious bigot,* servilely devoted to. the house of 
Guise, apd a proper instrument for recommending or 
, executing flie most ot^trageous measures. 

Amidst the noise and danger of civil arms, these 
doctors had little opportunity to display their address 
in the use of flieir theological weapons. But they gave 
no small offence to the nation by one ot their actic.13. 
They ^rsuaded the queen to ^eize the church of St 
Giles in Edinburgh, which had remained, ever since 
the last ftruce, in the' hands of the Protestants ; and 
having, by u new '.and solemn oMiSecration, purified 
the fabiic.fiom the pollution with which they supposed 
the prttfane vninistrations of the Ptotestante to have 
defiled they, in direct contradictitBi to one article in 
je-estdblished thefe the ri^ite of the. 
Ronffsh This, added tolhe indifftffence, and 

even ct]^tetittpt,.;lnth ydiich, the^ qu^ deceived their 
reteops|im«fes;^itonyh^ lords- << 4 he congrega- 

Wt aj MS. 1/rSi, ^ nraulome. 
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tion^ that it was not only vain ,to expect^ ^ny redress ^ 
their grievances at her hands, bi^t absolutely* necessary 
to take arms in their own defence. " r . . 

They take The eager and impetuous spirit of the nation, 
their own Well as evcry consideration of good policy, 
defence, prompted them to take this bold step without 
delay. It was but a small part of the French auxilia* 
ries which had as yet. arrived. The fortifications' of 
Leith, though advancing Tast, were , still far. from being 
complete. Under these circumstances of disadvantage, 
they conceived it possible to surprise the queen’s 
party, and, by 'one sudden and decisive blow, to pre- 
Oct. 16. future bloodshed and contention. Full 

of these expectations, they advanced rapidly 
towards Edinburgh with a numerous army. But it 
was no easy matter to deceive an adversary as vigilant 
and attentive as the queen-regent. With her usual 
sagacity, she both foresaw the danger, and took the 
only proper course to avoid it. Instead of keeping 
the field against enemies superior in number, and for- 
midable on a day of battle by the ardour of their 
courage, she retired into Leith, and determined pa- 
tiently to wait the arrival of new reinforcements. 
Slight and unfinished as the fortifications of that town 
then were, she did not dread the' efforts of an army,* 
provided neither with Iieavy cannon nor with military 
stores, and little acquainted with the method of at- 
tacking any place fortified with more art than those 
ancient -towers erected all over the kingd om jn defence 
of private prbperly against the incursibns df banditti. 

Nor did the queen meanwhile n^ept jto have re- 
course -to thorn aats which she had often employed to 
weaken or ^vide haa* adversaries. By private solici- 
tations prpinjbes, she shook the fidelity, or abated 
tlw ardoiiir, of some. By open reprosudi and accusation 
.^e blaatod the >eputa(tion, and diminished the autho- 
rity, of others. Her emissaries*. were, every where at 
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work, and, aotwifhstandmg the zeal for religion and 
liberty which then animated the nation, they, seem to 
have laboured not without success. We find Knox, 
about this period, abounding in complaints of the 
lukewarin and languid spirit which had begun to 
spread among his party.” But if their zeal slackened 
a little, and suffered a momentary intermission, it soon 
blazed up with fresh vigour, and rose to a greater 
height than ever. 

The queen herself gave occasion to this, by 
the reply which she made to a new remon- 
Btrancesi strancc from the lords of the congregation. 
Upon their arrival at Edinburgh, they once more re- 
presented to her the dangers arising from the increase 
of the French tro(^s, the fortifying of Leith, and her 
other measures, which they conceived to be destructive 
to thej^eace and liberty of the kingdom ; and in this 
address they spoke in a firmer tone, and avowed, more 
openly than ever, their resolution of proceeding to the 
utmost extremities, in order to put a stop to such dan- 
gerous encroachments. To a remonstrance of this 
nature, and urged with $o much boldness, the queen 
but with terms no less vigorous and explicit, 

out ftUC- She pretended that she was not accountable to 
the confederate lords for any part of her con- 
duct ; and upon no representation of theirs would she 
either abandon measures which she deemed necessary, 
or dismiss forces which she found useful, or demolish 
a fortification which mijght prove of advantage. At 
the same time she required them, on pain of treason, 
to disband the forces which fhey had assembled. 

This haughty and imperious style sounded harshly 
td' Scottlsh nobles, impatieht, from their national cha- - 
racter, of the slightest' appearance of injuiy ; accus- 
toxibed, even from their own monarichs, to the most 
respvctful treatment ; and possessing, under an aristo- 

^ ^ox/ISO. 
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cratical form of government, such a shar^ of power, as 
equalled at all times, and often controlled that of the 
sovereign. They were sensible at once, of the indig- 
nity offered to themselves, and alaimed with this plain 
declaration of the queen’s intentions ; and as there now 
remained but one' step to take, they wanted neither 
public spirit nor resolution to take it. 

Deliberate But, that they might not seem to depart from 
the couJ« established forms of the constitution, for 
Mfhichthey which, cven amidst their most violent opera-. 

ought to . / -1 ‘ ^ 

take. tions, men always retain the greatest reverence, 
they assembled all the peers, barons, and representa- 
tives, of boroughs, who adhered to their party. These 
„ formed a convention, which exceeded in num- 
her, and equalled in dignity, the usual meetings 
of parliament. The leaders of the congregation laid 
before them the declaration which the queen had given 
in answer to their remonstrance ; represented 1:he un- 
avoidable ruin which the measures she therein avowed 
and justified would bring upon the kingdom; and, 
requiring their direction with regard^ to the otedience 
due to an administration so unjust and oppressive, they 
submitted tp their decision a question, one of the most 
delicate and interesting that can possibly fall under 
t%e consideration of subjects. 

This assembly proceeded to decide with no less dis- 
patch than unanimity. Strangers to those forms whj^ 
protract business'; unacquainted, with the arts which 
make a figure ip . debate ; and much more fitted' for 
action than discourse ; a warlike peopl^ always hasten 
to a conclusion, and bring their deUbe^tiohs to the 
shortest . issue. . It was the work hut of one day, to 
examine and, to rpsolve this nice problem, concerning 
the behayipur of subjects towards a ruler who abuses 
his power. But* howeyer abrupt their proceedings may 
appear, they lyere npt destitute of solemnity. .As the 
determination of the point in doubt was conceived to 
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be no less the ofBpe of divines than of laymen the 

and Willox appeared for the whole order, ^d vZ 

nounced, without .hesitation, both from 

and examples in Scripture, that it was lawful for sub! 

p ve them Pf that authority, lyhich, in their hands 

ASh!v^rr*"T"^! tbose. whom the 

Almighty ordamed them to protect. The decision of 

w z Kr ti*i, .acZ zrr/ 

but more for their zeal and their n,Pt,r i, a ’ 
weight with the whole assembly. Not^atisLdS 
the common indiscriminate manner of signifyinff con 
sen^ every person present was called ifhis tmn to 

declare his sentment 8 ,and rising up in order, dl gave 

dissenting vS.e, 

r®*°^ for depriving the queen. of the office of regent 
of 

sentence was owing no 
Jfuct*""' lion*^T*fu of liberty, than to zeal for^reli- 

giom In tbe act Of deprivation, religious eriev 

ances are slightly mentioned , and the dafge 3 er 
eroachments .of the . queen upon the civil constitution 
are produci^l; the lords of .the 000 ^ 6 X 0 in 
order to prove their conduct to have bSn^Xon 

into 3 >e introducing foreign troopr 

into , a kingdom at . peace with all Ihe worid Z 
seizi^and fpr^ipg.to^ in different Mrts of th! 
Ponntiy ■ the })romotiiig ^ngew toTffiSf^f ^ 

power and dign%- .the SS 

■ By, .me .qy.nasing the current coin ;•* 


•* lile ilandarit of iiionoy in ' ’ 

V,^ (A.p, im, Jpfwbd ^ 16 th of 

current ^nejr.. , But nnder^e *?^'*^**» P*'®^ iOSL Af 

Woduc^'^ "onT fa Jlss**? *« iS^d! 
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the subvCTting the ancient laws ; the Imposing ()f«n^ W 
and burd;^oine taxes ; and the attempting to subdue 
the kingdom, and to oppress its liberties, by open and 
repeated acts of violence, are enumerated at great 
length, and placed in the strongest light. On all^ 
these accounts, '&e Congregation maintained, that the 
nobles, as counSeUors by birthright to their monarchs, 
and the guardiaUs and defenders of the constitution, 
ha,d a fight to interpose ; and therefore, by virtue of 
this right, in the name of the king and queen, and 
with many expressions of duty rntd submission" towards 
them, they deprived the queen-regent of her office, 
and ordained that, for the future, no obedience should 
be given to her commands.* ' 

Violent M this action may appear, there wanted not 
principles in the constitution, nor precedents in the 
history, of Scotland, to justify and to authorize it. 
Under the aristocratical form of government established 
among the Scots, the power of the sovereign was ex- 
tremely limited. The more considerable nobles were 
themselves petty princes, possessing extensive juris- 
dictions, almost independent of the crown, and fol- 
lowed by numerous vassals, wlib, in every contest, 
espoused their chieftain’s quarrel in opposition to the 
king. Hence the many instances Of the impotence of 
regal authority which are to bp found in the Scottish 
history. Jn every age, the nobles not only claimed, 
but exercised, the right’ of controDing the king. 
Jealous of their pri^leges, and ever ready to take the 
field in defence of ' them, every error in administration 
was observed, eveiy encroachment upiMi the rights of 
the aristocracy excited indignation, and no prince ever 
ventured to -transgress the boundaries which the law 
h^^lpjtresgfiljfed to prerogative,. nrithoi|t meeting resist- 

T * 3^ Ciitfenwi, rficj le^enmhig dan^otfit conha^h of the-briaces of 
ijoirnn, ^ afimrs of ScdtiAnd^ acknowledges, with his nsuat 

candour, timt the ^ts <kcl«fed war against the queen-regent, rather from a desire 
of vindicating tneif civil libelties, than from any motive hi religion, hifem. 446. 
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ancef, which shook or overturned his throne. Encou- 
raged by tiie spirit of the constitution, and counte- 
nanced by the example of their ancestors, the lords of 
the congregation thought it incumbent on them, at this 
juncture, to inquire into the maleadministratioin of the 
queen-regent, and to preserve their country from being 
enslaved or conquered, by depriving her of the power 
to execute such a pernicious scheme. 

The act of deprivation, jind a letter from the lords 
of the congregation to the queen-regent, are still 
extant.^ They discover not only that masculine and 
undaunted spirit, natural to men capable of so bold 
a resolution j but are remarkable for a precision and 
vigour of expression, which we are surprised to meet 
with' in an age so unpolished. The same observation 
may be made with respect to the other public papers 
of that period. The, ignorance or bad taste of an age 
may render the compositions of authors by profession 
obscure, or affected, or' absurd ; but the language of 
business is nearly the same at all times ; and wherever 
men think cleyly, and are thoroughly interested, they 
express themselves with perspicuity and force. 
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1559 . The lords of the conffrgreation soon found that 

The con- , . i i i i t ■ 

gregation thejr zcal had engaged them in an undertaking, 
iTdifficai. which it was beyond their utmost ability to 
jjccomplish. The French garrison, despising 
their numerous, but irregular forces, refused to sur- 
render Leith, and to depart out of the kingdom ; nor 
were these suflSciently skilful in the art of war to 
reduce the place by force, cfr possessed of the artillery, 
or magazines, requisite for that purpose; and their 
followers, though of undaunted courage, yet, being 
accustomed to decide every quarrel by^a battle, were 
strangers to the fatigues of a long campaign, and soon 
became impatient of the severe and constant duty 
which a siege requires, The queen’s emissaries, who 
found it easy to mingle with their countrymen, were at 
the utmost pains to heighten their disgust,' which dis- 
covered itself at first in murmurs and complaints, but, 
on occasion of the want of money for paying the 
army, broke out into open mutiny. The most eminent 
leaders were hardly secure from the unbridled inso- 
lence of the soldiers ; while some of inferior rank, in- 
terposing too rashly in order to quell them, fell victims 
to their rage. Discord, consternation, and perplexity, 
reigned in the caimp of the reformers. The duke, their 
general, sunk, with his usual timidity, under the terror 
of approac^jiing danger, and discovered manifest symp- 
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toms of repentance for his rasfan^s in espousing such 
a desperate cause. . . • 

Apply to. In this situation of their affairs, the congre- 
for uiut- gation had recouise to Elizabeth, from whose 
“®®*. protection they could derive their only reason- 
able hppe of success- Some of their more sagacious 
leaders, having' foreseen. that the party. might proba- 
bly be involved in great difficulties^^ had early endea- 
voured to secure a resource in a^" such exigency, by 
entering into a secret correspondence with the court of 
England.* Elizabeth, aware of the dangerous designs 
which the princes of Lorrain had forlned against her 
crown, was early sensible of how much importance it 
would be, not only to check the progress of tiie French 
iU'Ecotland, but to extend her infiuence in..|iht‘ king- 
. dom ;* and perceiving how effectually the pesent in- 
sj^^jp^wai^Tyj^ld contribute to retard or defeat the 
; scheif|[E|hj(^ against England, she listened with 
.^asure applications of the maleconteijts, and 

g^^ Jhem private assurances of powerful support to 
their cause. JElandolph,*. an agent extremely proper 
for conducting! any dark intrigue, was dispatched into 
Scotland, and residing secretly among the lords of the 
congregation, observed and quickened their motions. 
Money seemed to be the only thing they wanted at 
that time j .and it was owing to a seasonable remit- 
tance from England,' that the Scottish nobles had been 
enabled to, , take ‘ the field, and > to • advance towards 
Leith. But as Elizabeth was distrustful of the Scots, 
and studious to preserve appearmces with France, her 
subsidies were bestowed at firM: .with extreme fiugdity. 
The, subsistence of an army, and the expenses of a 
siege,- noon exhausted this penurious supply, to which 
the lor^ of the , congregatien could mkke little addi- 

, •Bura.Hlet.Rpfc n AppewLST#, - KWth, AppowJ.Sl. . 

'>SeeApi>end. »o. I. . ^ V * Kei*, Appeml. 29 . 

^ ^ Kii0S|-7lll4. Appbhd. 44. ^ 
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tion from their own funds ; and the ruin and disper- 
sion of the party must have instantly followed. 

She Mnds In order to prevent this, Cockbum of Or- 
sum miston was sent, with the utmost expedition, 
to the governors of the - town and caside 
of Berwick. As Berwick was at that time the town 
of greatest importance on the Scottish frontier. Sir 
Ralph Sadler, and Sir James Crofts, persons of con- 
siderable figure, were employed to command there, and 
were intrusted with a discretionary power of supply- 
ing the Scottish maleoontents, according to the exi- 
gency of their .affairs. From them Cockbum received 
four thousand crowns, but little to - the advantage of 
which is in- associates. The earl of Bothwell, by the 

tercepted. (queen’s instigation, lay in wait for him on his 
return, dispersed his followers, wounded him, and car- 
ried off the money. , 

This unexpected disappointment proved fi^;to the 
party. , In mere despair some of the mofe zMalbus at- 
tempted to assault Leith; but the French .beat them 
back with disgrace, seized their cannon^ and, pursuing 
them to the gates of Edinburgh, were on the point of 
entering along with them. All the terror and confu- 
sion which the prospect of pillage or massacre can 
excite inja place taken by storm, filled the city on this 
occasion. The inhabitants fled from, the enemy by the 
opposite gate; the forces of the congregation were ir- 
resolute and dismayed ; and the queen^S partisans in 
the town openly insulted both. At last, a few Of the , 
. nobles ventured to face the enemy, who, ^dier plunder- 
ing some houses in the subnrbs, retired with their 
booty, and delivered the city, this drcndfdl alarm. 

A .second cs^irmish; ' which fahppe&i^ a few days 
aftoTj was no less ^unfortunate. Tlfe French sent out a 
detachment to intercept a convoy of prov^ions which 
was designed for Edinburgh. The lords of the con- 
gregation; havipff intelligence of this; marched in ali 
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haste with a considerable body of their troop$, and 
falling upon the enemy betw^n Rest^rig and Leith, 
with more gallantry than good conduct, were almost 
surrounded by a second party of the French, who ad- 
v^^d in order to. support their own men. In this 
sitoati'on a retreat ' was the only thing which could 
save the Scots j but a retreat over marshy ground, and 
in the face of an enemy superior in number, could 
They retire Dot long be Conducted wiffi order. A body 
of the eiffemy hung upon their rear, horse and 
«ion. foot fell into the utmost confusion, and it was 
entirely owing to the over-caution of the French, that 
any of the party escaped being cut in pieces. 

On this second blow, the hopes and spirits of the 
congregation sunk altogether. They did not think 
themselves secure even within the walls of Edinburgh, 
but instantly determined , to , retire to some place at 
a great distance from the enemy. In vain did the 
prior of St. Andrew’s, and a few others, oppose this 
cowardly and ignominious flight. The dread of the 
present danger prevailed over both the sense of ho- 
nour and zeal for the cause. At midnight they set 
^ put from Edinburgh in great confusion, and 
marched without halting till they arrived at 
Stirling.* 

During this last insurrection, the great body of the 
Scottish Mobility joined the congregation. The lords 
Seton and Both wick were the only persons of rank 
who took arms for the queen, .and assisted her in de- 
fending Leith.' 'Bothwell openly frvoured her cause, 
but resided at his own house. The earl of Huntly, 
conformable to the crafty policy which distinguished 
his character, amused the lead^s of the congregation, 
whom he r had^ engaged to assipt, ■ with many fair pro- 
mises, bdtneverjoiaed thqpsi?'^% a single man.* The 

• kcitK, Append.' jl — & t ij. Ibid. 31. 

» w. iWd. SSl Ipioj, itt. 
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earl of Morton, a member of the congregation, fluc- 
tuated in a state of irresolution, and did not act hear- 
tily for the common cause. Lord Erskine, governor 
of Edinburgh-castle, though a Protestant, maintained 
a neutrality, which lie deemed becoming the dignity 
of his oflBce ; and having been intrusted by parliament 
with the command of the principal fortress in the 
kingdom, he resolved that neither faction should get 
it into their hand&t 

Maitland ^ do^ys before the retrdSt of the congre- 
frora^e quccn suffered an irreparable loss, 

queen- by the defection of her principal secretary, 
dowager. ’YV’illiam Maitland of Lethington. His zeal 
for the rjeformed religion, together with his warm re- 
monstrances against the violent measures which the 
queen was carrying on, exposed him so much to her 
resentment, and to that of her French counsellors, that 
he, suspecting his life to be in danger, withdrew se- 
cretly from Leith, and fled to the lords of the congre- 
gation;*" and they with open arms received a convert, 
whose abilities added both strength and reputation to 
their cause, Maitland had early applied to public 
business admirable natural talents, improved by an ac- 
quaintance with the liberal arts ; and, at a time of life 
when his countrymen of the same quality were fol- 
lowing the pleasures of the chase, or serving as adven- 
turers in the armies of France, he was admitted into 
all the secrets of the cabinet, and put upon a level with 
persons of the most consummate experience in the ma- 
nagement of affairs. He possessed, in an eminent 
degree, that intrepid spirit which delights in pursuing 
bold designs, and was no less master of that political 
dexterity which is necessary for carrying them on with 
success. But these tlfualities were deeply tinctured 
with the neighbouring v^es. His address sometimes 
degenerated into cunning; his acuteness bordered 

^ Koox, i9t. . 
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Upon excess ; his invfeation, o^er-rfeiale, si^[gested to 
Mm, on some occasiii^iB^ chimerical systefe^ of po- 
licy, too JefiBsed for 4im his or country ; 

Oiiid hi#«iite^pthiing^ii|riton^fedhiih in projects Test 
.mid.spl^ndi4jibut.J|^^nd his utix^sf power .t^exect^. 
.dM^thecratm^'oray liters,' ‘to whatever fhction they 
' h^ion]|^,‘ineir^m'h^ with an admiration which nothing 
could hhydr^^^ted but the ore ateatju peribrity of pe- 
- ndh^bp aud^l^ilities. 

^ ^ iie pTecipita# retreat of the cOt^regution increased 
'lw buch a degree the teiror and conMsion which had 
siifed the|)arty at 'Edinburgh, that, he%e. thexariny 
reached' Stirjjg g, it dwindled to an Inconsiderable 
' lint of Knpx, however, stdl remained 


numb^^f''' 



- jt, and having mounted tl^ fndpjt, 
depending heafers, an' eximrta- 
d revived mem. 
: mli^'Hibtory,' 


tlmC vihlbh woim^Mly ipimat 




se are 





'Vwn 



^nxample of tl|p boldnCto ’|md, 
assumed by tbe first r^|pim>e^ as 
pebimen of his own skill in choosing the 
to in^i^e and rouse hif., audience, 
of tbe * leaders bbl|^ called, 
SdeF^htd < coarse tlmy < fbould hold, 
own resources all ex- 

', ae^^'&ieir destruction apfi^Ted to he 
w^oUt 'lbrm^’aid; diey 'tui|i^j^ir 
tp 'E^on(h>:aad rewp#red 

^ thUj^ipl ;So jfetaiif eaq^^iced dmir 
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But, in order to preserve the counties most devoted 
to their interestt, the prior of St. Andrew’s, #ith part 
of the leaders, ’ retijred into Fife. The duke- of Cha- 
telherault, with the' relt, fixec^lds residence at Hamil- 
ton. There was Ifttle need of Maitland.’s address or 
eloquence to induce Elizabeth'^o take his codniry 
under her protection. She observed the prevalence, of 
the Trench cop|^^, and the progress bf their arms in 
Scotland, with concern ; and as ^e well foresaw 
the dangerous tendency of their schemes in that king- 
dom, she had already come to a resolution with regard 
to the part sh'e herself would act, if their power &ere 
should grow still more formidable. 

' In order to give , the que^'‘^d h^ privy- 
council a full and distinct vfev^i^ any impor- 
,hiEPto.»s- tant matter which might cpme\p^ore thertieit 

•iuthem. ,, , , P : sF? ,.. • r r?t- iJ- ii.'*- ' 

seems tq,^^ bee% the {^actice .of Elizabeth s 


ministers to pfefwe memori^L i^.^lliTO th«g^ qlearly 


stated the point under deli!Serati(^4iid (Jdwn the 


gr|liEmdsjo/ the , conduct which the^ heM^’fbrhe most 
reasonabfe, and proposed .;^,^metbo'd for carrying their 
plan into , execution. Two'^pers of this kind," Vltlten 
by Sir WlUiam Cecil, with his o^n hmid, ah^'Jubmitted 
by the queiin to the consideration of her fgivy-counoil, 
still remap, they are entitled', “ A shoffvdisi^sion 
.of the weighty matter of Scodand,” and do hohibur to 
the industry and penetration of that ^reatr ^q^ister. 
Thh'' ’Motives ^hich determined the qixSNtn..t6 espouse 
sq warmly die defence of the Copgrb^wt^ are repre- 
sented wi^. perspicuity and mtd the conse- 

qpjMces. Pandering the French'tdap^p^id^hqiselves 
i]i;^.6diiin4,, are ^ pre^ioted v^idi l^m^y and 

disc^mpi - 

d^vn as £ pnimfplb, a^^reea^l^ ^ the laws 
boSfl and .|(f nail0e, tkat ier&ry :i^ath a 

right pr^Ptil^ihgess, 

^ Boii^ Tol. )ii. A)^&. <8S.> ' foHm, {.’dfr, &c. Knlh, anwad. C4. 

vo.T., :it 
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Elizabeth, v|ho was jealous;! in; an exjtreme degree of 
eVeiy pretender tp ier and ,no,J,ess, .an^iOus . to 

preserve tlw tranquillity {^d''l^p^ness,]6f ber ^ub^ects. 
Ptom these fflotiyps. shejia^ aetedi in grating the popr 
gregaticm an early suppljr^bf money’; and frorn.Ae same, 
princ^les sjto ..dejijerfttioed, in.tiieir present exigency, to 
afford them'mor^ effectoai aid. Qne.pf Maitland!s atf. 
tend^n^ w,as in^^ntly ,^i?patehed hj|o Scodiaud with 
tbe . strongest assurances ^b^rprotecuop.; and .the lords 
of tbe ctmgregatiOn were desired to, send commission- 
ers into England to, con(?lude ,ait^aty» and to setde the 
operations of the campaign with the dufe of Norfolk.™ . 
'rira^artn ^ Meapwhile. the.queen-regent, froin whom/bo 
dowiiger motion ofjthe con^egation could long be con- 

ceaied, dreadpd thp, success, of Ais negotiation 
^oop? eourt^pf .England, and foresaw how 

tifenT she would ab^^. 

forlnpf the rtwo kingdoms. - Eot Ais reason she 
determined^, ijT possible, to g,et the. start . of Elizabeth ; 
and by venturing, notwithstanding the inclemency of 
the, winter', season, to UtAck the ^uialecontents, in their 
present dispersed and helpless situation, she hoped to 
put an endilo^Ae war before Ae arrival of their Eng-, 
'lish^Uies.Vj ■ ,* 

A 'bbh8i4prabie, body; 9 f her French fqrces; who, were 
augmented about;thjatime, by , Ae . arrival of ihe count 
de MartigufeS;. with a thousand veteraiL.foQt, aind. some, 
cavalry,, w^e commanded, tQ. iparnh to Sti|lu^. , Havmg 
there a^^d the Forthj,itney p]Cdceeded;alpng,Ae coast 
of Fife,ifestxo^ing,and,i^^ odt-, , 

rugs, 

congrega^,,whp:^adbji^^#^.^PinMg^f 
most cpn|^&i^^snppii^^b1j|i|C^pLap^p^iHntijs.|.; 
and 
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inhabitants, by pillaging the :(;bnntry, the French pro- 
posed *t6^ seize and fortify St. Andrew’s, and fo leave in 
it a garrison sufficieilt to bridge the mutinous spirit of 
the province, and to keep posSSfesion of a'porl shdkf^ 
on the maiji btfean." ^ ^ ^ ^ - ^ > 

. Hut bn |;his occasion^ the pribr of St. Andrew^s, lord 
Ruthvbn, Kirkaldy of Grange, and a few of the ibbst 
abfive Ibadiers congregation, jierfonned, by their 
bravOrj*- and gOod cibndtiQt, a service Bf th$ utmost im- 
portance to their party. Having ^Sembled six hun- 
dred horse, they infested the French -with continual in- 
qursions, beat up their (Quarters, intercepted ti^ir con- 
voys of provisions, cut off their stra^lingjjarties, and 
so harassed theni Hrith ^rpeteal alams,' tkaf they pre- 
vented diem for^mofe than three weeks frqrn advancing.® 

iMd feeble party, was 

constrained -lo retire, ^d the French set out 
from Kirkaldy, aiid began to iidbve alofag coast to- 
Jvi. * 3 . Andrew’s? “They Jikd advanced but 

a few inilesj \Vhen, frOfe ah “enltnehcBj %ey de- 
scried a powerful fleet steering its cotlrse up the frith 
of Fqr^. ■ As Jthey knew the mtiiquis D’Elbeuf 
was aj that tithe preparih^ to aaii for- Scpfland with a 
numerous. army, diey hastily concluded that tbesp ^ips 
belbhged''tp:iheih, and gave- way to’ the moat’iniriibde- 
ratie transports' of“ joy bn the prospect of this long- 
■ esprected fi^ccOhr- ■ ' ' Their great guns ^ere 'already fired 
tc^ welcOme'^thlif feiehiis; and tb spread the and 

t^ror oftthfeir ’ariival . afeoag Jheii^’ ehbmieS^^eh a 
smfe bqSf from 'the' oppqrite ; ikhd Blasted 

their'prtStoature and short-ltyed' hdyo|ih,"by ittforming 
them, ,thaV it .vTaJs' the 'fleet of' KgdaSid' jwhich was in 
intei^edfor the'aid of thc’c.pb^^ation, and was ' 
soBp to be ftfllow^ed a. formidable land army'.'' 

‘^^Wu^dut her. whoJe reign, KizaBeth wasf 
arri?bt to decisive' by her promptitude ' 

■> Hajriil^, • Kiioi.jjb*. . ' P Ibid. *03. •: 
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liJItancel Her resdlotiobs, joined to the deli- 

beration, tvith n^ch JsHe formed t^em^ her admi- 
nistration became remarkable, no less for its vigour than 
for Its wisdom. No sooner did she ^ determine to afford 
her protection to: the. lords of the congregation, than 
they experienced the activity as well as the extent pf 
her power. r.The season of the year would not permit 
her land army to take the field;, but lest the French 
should, in the mean time, regeive new reinforcements, 
she instantly ordered a strong squadron tO' cruise ip 
4e frith of Forth. She seems, by her instructions to 
Winter ,her admiral, to have been desirous . of preserving" 
the appearances of friendship towards the French.'' 
But these} were only appearances ; if any French fleet 
should attempt to land, he was commanded to prevent 
it, by every act of hostility ^d violence. It was the 
sight of this squadron, which .occasioned at first so 
much joy among the, French, but whieh soon inspired 
them with such terror as saved Fife from the eflects of 
their vengeance. Apprehensive of being cut off from 
their companions on the opposite ahore; they retreated 
towwda Stirling with the utmost precipitation, and in 
a .dreadfid season,, and throi^ roads almost’' impas- 
sable, ariived -at Leitii, :haraj8SBd and exhausted with 
fatigue.”^^^, 

The iiglish fleet cast anchor in the road of Leith, 
and continuing in that station till the conclusion of 
peace, both prevented the garrison of Lmth from receiv- 
ing succours of pny kM, and consideraHy fodlitated 
the ope^atiou8^ oLtheir own forces by land, 
meycon- Soon after the arrival cd the English squhr 
,4rehwVitb thfi'- cpmlgii^ionerfti'bfri^e 'congT^aiinn 
to :%rfriok,. aj^ fcondiided with the 
‘ .bondtof that 

uDfon #«h.waaatsa^eat,itovtoita^ 

to^to ‘ttte^the^.ddngeioHB nnri 

^ Kelthj 45. ^ r Knoj, fOS. 
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rapid progress of the French ^rms in Scotlajad, was the 
professed design of the contra'cting parties. In order 
to this, the Scots engaged never to suffer any closer 
union of their country with France; and to defend 
themselves to the uttermost against all attempts* of con- 
qTjest.' Elizabeth, on her part, promised to employ in 
Scotland a powerfiil army for their assistance, which 
the Scots undertook to. join with all iheir forces; no 
place in Scotlmid was to Remain in. the hands of the 
EJnglish ; whatever should be taken from the enemy 
was either to be rased, or kept by the Scots, at their 
choice ; if any invasion should be made upon £^pglaOd, 
the Scots were obliged to assist Elizabeth with part of 
their forces ; and, to ascertain their faithful observance 
of the treaty, they bound themselves to deliver hostages 
to Elizabeth, before the march of her army into Scot- 
land ; in conclusion, the Scots made many protestations 
of obedience and loyalty towards their own queen, in 
every thing not inconsistent with thpir religion, and ihe 
liberties of their country.* 

The Et)g- Th® English army, consisting of six thousand 
IL^ssi^ foot and two thousand hprse, under the com-» 
to Lichh, mand of lofd Gray of Wilton, entered Scotland 
April 2 . spring. The members of the. con- 

gregation assembled from all parts of the kingdom to 
meet thefr new allies ; end having joined them, with 
great multitudes of their followers, they ^vaijiced to- 
geffier towards Leith. The French were little abl6 to 
ke^ the afield against an en^y so much sufimor in 
number; A strong body of trocps, destined for their 
relief, had been icattered by a violent storm, and had 
either ^perished ^ the coast of F'rance, or with diffi- 
culty had recovered tte ports that kingdom.* But 
they hcpM^ to able to defend leith, till the princes 
of Lorrain i^ould make good ffie magnificent promises 
of as^tance^'with ^hich they da0y encourage them‘d 

* Kiioxt ^iT. Ha^iiea, 355, JViefti.rde CaMcl. 450. 
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or till scsffcity ©f provision#.«liOtilS odnstr^ft the Eng- 
lish to retire, into iheir Awn; 'cciinlTy. ' 'In order to ha^ten 
this latter event,' they did not neglect the usual', thongh 
barbarous, precaution -for' distressing an mvhding ene- 
my, -by burning antp la^ng/ waste all th^' adjai^nt 
country.® jj,The ze^j'howeferjtof the naiioi:^ firustrat^d 
their designs ; :eagl!: to.‘dontribute 'totvards v’removihg 
their oppressors, theJ -people prodbiced ' their.- hidden 
stpres' to 'Support theiriliriends the neighbouring coun- 
ties applied' every thing necessary ^ f and^-! far froip 
waiting ^subsisteece, the English fouhd in their camp 
ah' . Sorts 'of - provisions at a Cheaper rate than had for 
. some- time' been known in that part of the kingdom.^ 
-On the approach. of the English -army, i’the queen- 
rdgent retired 'into' the castle < of Edinburgh. ; Her 
health -was now in* h' declining state, ' and her mind 
broken and depressed by the misfortunes of her admi-'- 
nistratiOn. T o avoid the danger and fatigue of a siege, - 
she oommitted herself to'tbe protecticm'c^lordErskine. - 
This nobleman still - preserved his neutrality,' anti by 
his integrity, and-loye of his country, merited equally 
the esteem : of hoth: ptoties. He r^eived the queen 
herself v^th! the 'Utmost honour andrTespect, hilt took 
care to adimt- no;' such retinue -as lUight endanger his 

comiB^d'jaf :the cqptle.^; , • • j, ■ -r': ; 

' A few duys after' fhejfaErived in, Scotland, 

' the EhgEsh invested Leith:) The garrison shut 
withih^e. to^n iwa^lmbst'E^ as numerous, as the. 
army which' sat , down bdibro 4t, .and' (by aniphstinate ■ 
. de&noe iprptrabted .the - titiege tp-a gi^td^pg^ -The 
circumstances -og;^st sidge, rel^^^i^tbontemporary 
hishuiani^ ' men 'ud&out ';knowl^^^^>]m^id^ce ih 
the>art!eifdiraf,- afc'.oft^;qbscure,4mq^apelfebj^ and at 
thiaJdistitime of time ^noteeii|f»lereldeahott^ to .be 
. eotertaitiihg.'v'''' 

7 ^c9^B'3%olltci{ yel. i.'5Q3. JCintli, 
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,i'; endeavoured to keep pos* 

session of Ha'yv^ lliU, a Hsing g^und not^far 
distant^from die town, bot were beatftbm it witl]l'.gF^t 
slaughter^ chiedju^by die, Various attadt of the Scottish 
cwv^y. .. Withiiiia few days the French'had thuir full., 
revenge ; havingsalliedout v^itba strong body, they'en^ J 
tered the English^encheSy broketheMroops, nailed part' 
ofr thei£ cannOn,jand killed .tit;least double the number i 
th^had lost in 4 l|ie formei; skhmMh’ ^ iNor werethe Eng- 
lish. moreifoitunUte in an atteuapt wfaioh they made to 
^ thke the place by tassai^;: they were met with 
I' ‘ equal courage, and reused with considerable 
loss. Erop tbe detail of thesedircumstanees by the.writers 
of thatagej it i3;easy to observe the diderent,c|^aracters 
of the FrecLGh'tuid English:t^oo{A^ Ihe former, trained 
to war, during, the active reins' of Fiahcis L and Henry ; 
II;, I defended themselves not only with, the bravery but < 
with the skill of veterans. Ihe> latter, who had been 
more accustomed- to peace, still -preserved -the intrepid - 
and desperate imour pecidiar- to . thje' nation/ but dis^i 
covered few:marksqfinilitary>gmiius, or of experience in 
the practice of war. Every misfortune or disappoint ' 
ment d^ing the<8iege must be -imputed to -manifest' 
errors in conduct; The success of the besieg^ldn-^^^h' 
sally was bwing entirely to the security and n^ligence. 
of -the ^glisK ; many of their o£h^ers were' absent ; 
their soldiers had left their stations : and their trenches 
wetse almost witiiout a gtiard.f The ladders^ which had 
been, provided for the assault, wanted &;gi!eatde{d of 
thd'hecedsaiy-lengtii: and the trodFs^cinpIbyed in that 
servWi sti^po^d. l^e .trehch^s wem opened 

at ^ace ; - and |fe it was found expe^ 

dien^^l^^i|9igp}Wd0rouid, b6& time labour were 
loi^ t of their owwgenerals, npleiss than 
the streU^^ of the French garrison, reitdered' the pro-; 

*» .-I* -! : j 1 ■ wn. _ 1 : 

gress o1 the 


wondei^Hy.; slow. The lemg con- 

* -fiaxuci, 49e..S(l>S,^. 
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tinuance, libwerer,/of the siege, and the loss of part of 
their magazines by an accidental fire, reduced the French 
toextreme distressfor T^ant of provisions, which tie pros- 
pect of relief made .them bear with admirable fortitude. 

While the hbpes and courage of the French pro- 
tracted thb siege so far beyond expectation, the leaders 
of the congrega^n were not idle. By new associa- 
tions and confedwacies, they laboured to unite their 
party more perfectly; By publicly ratifying the treaty 
concluded at Berwick, they endeavoured to render the 
sdliance with England firm and indissoluble. Among 
the subscribers of these papers we find the earl of 
Huntly, .and some others, who had hot hitherto con- 
curred with the congregation in any of their measures.* 
Several of these lords, particularly the earl of Huntly, 
still adhered to the Popish church ; but, on this occa- 
sion, neither their religious sentiments, nor their former 
cautious maxims, were regarded; the torrent of national 
resentment and indignation against the French hurried 
them on.** 

Death and The queen-rTegeot, the instrument, rather than 
character causc of involving Scotland in those cala- 

dota^r **dties under which it groaned at that time, died 
janeio. ^ring the heat of the siege, No princess 
ever possessed qualities more capable of reindering 
her administration, illustrious, or the kingdom happy. 
Of much discernment, and no less address ; of great 
intrepidity mid equal prudence ; gentle and humane, 
without .weakness; zeedqus for her religion, without 
bigotry; a lover of justice Without rigour. One cir- 
cumstance, however, and that too the excess of a virtue, 

■ Burn. vol. ilia 287. Koox, 221. 281. 263. . 

^ l^he dread of iht French power did on many occuiohs tmrmount the zeal which 
' die CmthoKb nobles had foriheJr religion; Bebidea ttas' presnihptiTe evidbnce tor this; 
arising from memorial mentioned by BarDe4.^HiBt of the Beformadon, voJ. iii. 
281. ahd pa^lishbd hy liim, App. p. 278.; the instructioDs of Elizabeth to Ran*, 
dolph her 'agenli^jpiift it beyond all dcnibt, that nany aealoua papists thoaght the 
alliance with Bngupid to be necessary for preserving the liberfy and independence 
of the kingdom.* Keidi» himself a correspowlencd^ith KK- 

zabedi’a minuteib^''before the^inmr^ of the Englith army into Scotland. Haynes's 
State Papers* 261. 263.' S§c Append. No. 111. 
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rather than any vice, poisoned all these great qualities, 
and rendered her government unfortunate,, and her 
name odious. Devoted to the interest of Frcmce, her 
native country, and. attached to the princes of Lorraine; 
her brothers, with moat passionate foodnessy she de- 
parted, in order .to gratify ihem, from every maxim 
which her .own wisdom or humanify would have ap- 
proved. ■ She outlived, in a great measure, that repu- 
tation and' popularity which had smoothed her way to 
the highest station in the hihgdom and many examples 
of falsehood, and sbme of severity, in the latter part of 
her administration, alienated from her the affections of 
a people who had once placed in her an unbounded 
confidence^ But, even by her enemies, these unjusti- 
fiable actions were imputed to the facility, not to the 
malignity, of her. nature; and while they taxed her 
brothers aud the French counsellors with rashness and 
cruelty, they still allowed her the praise of prudence 
and of lenity,* A few days before her deaths she de- 
sired an interview with the prior of St. Andrew’s, the 
earl of Argyle, and other chiefs of the congregation. 
To them she lamented the fatal issue of those violent 
counsels which she had. been obliged to follow; and, 
with the candour natural to a generous mind, confessed 
the errors of her own administration, and begged for- 
giveness of those to whom they had been hurtful ; but 
at the same time she warned them, amidst their strug- 
gles for liberty and the shock of arms, not to lose sight 
of.tho loyalty and subjection which was due . to their 
sovereign."* The remainder of her time she employed 
in religious meditations and exermses.* She even in- 
vited the attenda^O of Willox, one of die most eminent 
among thd r^hrmed pfyachers, tiatened to his instcuc- 
tipfis wit^JfeverenCe and. adend^i* "uud prepared for 
the apprc^t^ of death with a'deeent fortitude. 

c Bucbatian, ^ de tSO* 
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, No<}iiQg:^old 8a>B the Fr^ch^tr66bs 
shut up m bu^ the iiri^ediate couciusidn 
r, ■ . f f of a po^^rful army 

from the- <)oubli«ut, .^^evpidnc^ of lL^Ih „i„S 


fU; r 1 - W ^iv'o iheif hopea^d 

totio^ office, 
rather^ the or the' re- 

1^ though yr, A, reJuctanoe, to tuni their thoushts 
tcwrahk pacifie oounseis. Hhe.FrothdttotisJiu Prance 
WOTe at t^t tioib a party formid^i©^^ their number 

mdmore by th? valour and enterprilfe|^^as of theii^ 


v — T wu^ cuicrpi 

extreme 

^^uvaud dis^vered. by eveiy steirlie toOk,:^ settled 

re^luti^ to eirtirpate their religion, aad to i-uin those 

t^elvea, and .to their cause,- the '^Profestaats^ wferO 
farmed, but not ternfited. Animated with' zeal, and 
injamed with resentment, they not only prepared ’for 

heir own daf^e, but resolved, by soiie^old acti^ 
tQ anticij^tethe;schemes ofdieir6ne and as the 

prices of borram^w^, deetnef thebutho'rs of all the 
kings .^nt rgasure^ theyiharked them out to be 

V *sloyalty tb the:king,'-p^ceeded 

*the: f^ou«,.conyi*t«cy of AiUbbise j- iihd tbfe 

o^m newstoroa-gAtheringin^ of thfe^ 

KW^w^ and -r^T tbybi^ btrt -^#fiSi s^li . 
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nep^ary, to the veteran tfoops Already em- 

ployed in that fchigdoni/ 

JJtK'r ^ ‘JpndAct an affair of so much fiii- 

uitpu,. portaao;?’;^ delicacy, the pripces of Lorrain 
P““- made choice, of Monhic bishop of Valence, and 
of theSieur de Rapdani , As- both thes^ especially thd= 
former, were wchdhed inferior, to nO* persona of that 
age in addresq W political refinement, Elizabeth op- 
posed to them ambassadors oft equal Abilities ; Cecil, 
her prime ministerji a man perhaps of tho greatest capa^ 
city who had ever held ffiat office ; and Wotton dean 
of Canterbury, grown old in tfae.‘ art., of negotiating 
under three sucOe’sefve raonarcha. The interests of the 
French anff English courts. were so6n adjusted by men 
of so great dexterity in business : and as France easily 
consented to withdraw those forces which had been the 
chief occasion. of; the war, the other points in .dispute, 
between that kingdom and England were not matters: 
of tedious or of difficult discussion. 

The, grievances , of the congregation, and their de- • 
mauds upon their own so.vereignafor redress, employed 
longer time, .and required to be treated wiffi a more 
delicate hand. After so ipany open attempts, carried 
on by command of the king, and, queen, in order to 
overturn , the-ancient constitution, and to suppress the 
religbn v^ich they had embraced, ffie , Scottish . nobles 
could not think themselves secure, witliout fixing some > 
new .barrier againsit. ffie future encroachments of reg^ 
power, ^ut the ;legal st^>$ towards] aJceompUshing 
this were not sq |obvious, ^ The - Exench , ambassadors 
coneidero^ ffie ;entering into Any trto^. With sjufejects, 
and wiffi; a con4escen#^|rji|nSaitfb]e,to the . 

d^tyipfiSft^^eign j an4,ffiwfstwnp^qi on this head], 
Opd.^,,the impatience 

d^ - a%^pe~- . 

" ** 4 . 
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^n relatii^ this transaction, contetuporary historians 

S Mary 

ProX^ the treaty betwe^ 

tionnff^ “gland; the latter, besides the ratifica- 
t on pf former ^aties between the two kfegdo^ and 

to the time and mminer of re^ 

' Se to wM^rS contained an ar- 

• ^S(hdro2^ b «9.dKe.of many important events, 

' Sw k i Occteion;4o refer. The rig-ht of 

A J" acknowledgedfn the 


.ir:s: rsT s'; 

- ^ % Elizabeth 

Mto .the^kitedom 
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aat Ae fo^ficatiora or I^tlx aiid J3M)ar afiould im- 
mediately be ^ed.^ani no n^V fart: ie efeote^ 

“® permission of parliament; that a p^iamen' 
aould be keld on the 1 st dtfjr of aqd Aat as- 

TOmbly be deemed as valid in all r^iects &'if h had 
been called A# express coidbandment 6f the king 
and queen ; ffiat, confori^ble to the ancient laws and 
customs of die c<;pinfry, ae king>and queemsliould not 
declare WM or conclude^eace wiaouUhe concurrence 
of parliament ; ,thaV during the absence, the 

administration,.d^ government should be vested in a 
council of twelve persons, to be chos^ out of twenty- 
tour named by parKament, seven of which council to 
be elected by the queen, and five by parliament; that 
hereafter the kmg and queen should not advance fo- 
reigners to placOT of trust or dignity in tlie kingdom, 
nor confer the oflices of treasurer or comptroller xif the 
revenue upon any ecclesiastic; that an act of oblivion 
abolishing the guilt and memory of all offences com- 
mitted since the 6th of March, 1658, should be passed in 
the ensuing parliament; and.bp ratified by the king and 
queen; that the king ^ quedn.^l^uld not, under _the 
colour of punishing any^riolatioh o'f their authority dur- 
ingt^t period, ^^.to deprive any of theijr sqjijects of 
the offices, benefit^, or estates, which they=.now held • 
that the redress dhe tophurchmen, for theinjuriesVhich 
ffiey had sustained during the late insurrections, should 
be left en^rely to the cognkance qf parikinent. With 
regard .to religious controversies^ the ambassadors ^- 
clared %t^heyvwtmld npt pi?esamyo decide, but per- 
nutted^theparliameat,,.at; thdr fili;^^ to exa- 
mine tlto ,pobis in .differ^Rce,^ and tor rel^sent their 


sense 

The effect! 
of it. 


^^^sofcha,Tnem6irable<pa^d did m®Jord3 
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*r ^ *at ambi&s iy re- 

non .pas prdtid^d.ag'amst ahy future attempt from the 

coBmersies in 

reUpoB bem^left to the c<»iide«tioii of .,»rlihme«t, 

^ reckon Upon obtaining whatever 

feT°mblo:-to ’the opinioos which 
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boroughs, and abicare a hundred barohs, who, though 
of the lesse^orde^i were gentlemen of the first rank and 
fortune , in natio^.* 

lTte.pwliam«9t^w^ teady to ;ei^^ on .business with 
di^citlty. was started concem-t 
the’laii&Ineseiof'^the meeti^. ^'.No commissioner 
a^^tNdj^it^e aam^^fi^e king tpd; queen, and ho 
8igni^aj^';of their TOnseflfcgind, approbation was yet 
i;^ceivqky^;rhe8e were deemtecjl by ^|^y essential to 


Jn opposMon to 


heryl^in ^^^ parliament- i’P 

tj% S^iltimentf^^^ress .word^ifi^^lreatjpof Edin- 
bhrg^ wete uTMii^y. which, thjs; /^embly was de- 
dare^ to beias'^d, in all respeife, as^ it had been 
cdled and appointed by tjie express command hf the 

king and qi|pem' As dte adherents of the icQngre^tion 

tlieir adversaries^ ^thfedatter opi- 
nibh pre^^. Their boldest leaders, siihd those of 
most app)ro#d,.|^al, were chosen to be lords of the ar- 
ticles, who ibrmed. a.committee of ancient use, and of 
great inqtorlance in the Scottish parliaanent.” The de- 

li^rations, Q^the lords of the articles Were carried on 
with the most unanimous md active zeal. The act of 
oblivibn, the nomi""**"’*'*"^'* ^ ^ -- 


- ^tioDf oftwe^-four parsons, out of 

wlm^ ’the cpwciCiahTisted Mth suprlme authority, 
was to be (^cted.i'and every oAe^thidg prescribed by 
jfthe l^k^^v or which se^ed ifeeessary to render it 
Rtjgw . > e flfe^i al^. ^asse^^,^^ut > dispute or delay. 
★Ml n®uS- *1^ arfade. employed longer time, 

mid; WMjiittmid^rwith ^seailim difficulty. It 


to velilil 


-/aperitipnftom those who 
hpiadoptt^^ prb^lfes oCithe Refc^tton.^ Many 
doctri«A« a contradiction 

I «1disifi3csim.t&t^igibp; ito aiscm^ had 
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becoifte.<^Erupt and oppressive ; 
both^nrbitant foid iR apjRi^’ 
Protestants retoonsti^^lgd witf 
style, which indi^aHon' 

eDce pf their pernicio^s^l 

encouraged by tRnnb^ as 


friends, tp 



of 

td in^re : 
as their 


stidh a. iSl^utalde 

^ed the hfow^t th^ole fabric of Pondrt'; m 

besought |6^ p|Piame^to^inteipof^ito 

Sev^I pr^,|ral^sty atta^tethe anhient^ui 

perstitionj were pf^t ih this pj^^ent But during 
Aese vrgorous pr,^ceeding^ of; the f^testants; they 
stood co^ounded an4 at gaze ; and persevered in a 
silence w|iA fatal to their cause. They!deenied 
It impo^^^ to resist or divert that torrent of religious 
zeal, whicfPwaa still in its foil strength ,4lleyl-4ded 
that their opposition would irritate |hei?^ ai^d^^esi- 
and excite than to new' acts of violence / tltey hoped 
that the king and queen would sobn be at leisure to 
put astap totheoireer of theif insbleht, subjects, and 
t^hat, ^er the ™ and hay^; of the present stonn, the 
former tra^mllity ai^^der^^W bUHrestored'to the 
chur^ and Wdom.- %ey to 

sacrifice the d^l^, and even the power 44e chur^, 
in order to ensuwtiie safety of their own ’ 
to preserve' the' possenu ■ 
were still in their han^ 
acted, their sdence, w'hidi wa| i^^^ 
sdousness of a bad cause, afforded 
umph to the Prolgstants, and-enctrini 
ceed with more boldness and 
The paila^tdid n<» 

lose doctnnesonentionedoKt'^^ gfihnProtes* 

.:^of ’tl^'* ap-* : 

' lib Jhem 


* kiu». ^ 


Of those levokies which 

d^itp Ae’ cori- 
'4{, g»eat tri- 
to. pro- 
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by the reformed te.achers;^ and composed, as. might 
be expected from such a performance at that juncbire, 
on purpose to expose the absurd tenets and practices 
of the Romish c]}urch. By another act the jurisdiction 
of the edclesiasticaL courts was abolished, and the 
causes which formerly ^ame under their cognizance 
were transferred to the decision of civil judges.*' By a 
third statute, the exercise of religious worship, accords 
ing to the rites oT the Romish church, was prohibited. 
The manner in which the p&rliaroent enforced the ob- 
servation of this law discovers the zeal of that assem- 
bly ; the first transgression subjected fhe offender to 
the forfeiture of his goods, and to a corporal punish- 
ment at the discretion of the judge banishment was 
the penalty of the second Violation of the law ; and a 
third act of disobedience was declared to be capital.** 
Such s^angers were men at that time to the spirit of 
toleration, and to the laws, of humanity ; and with, such 
indecent haste did the very persons who had just 
escaped the rigour of ecclesiastical tyranny, proceed 
to imitate 'ijiose examples of severity of which they 
themselves! had so justly complained. ^ 

With re- The vigorous zeal of the parliament over- 
rerenu^of turned in 'a few days' . the ancient system 
the thwch. of xeligion, which , had been established so 
many ages. In reforming the doctrine and discipline 
of the' church, the ' nobles |^ept pace w^th the ardour 
and .expectations even o^^^nox himself. But their 
proceedings with respect these, were not more rapid 
and impetuouSf.than they were slow and dilatory when 
they entered dij the consideration, of ecclesiastical re- 
venues. A'mtmg the lay members, some were already 
enriched with the spoils of the churchy and others de- 
voured in expectation dier^^thy benefices whic^ still 
remali^d nhtoubhed. The' alteration. in religion had 
afford^ inany of the 'dignified ecclesit^ics themselves 

' >Knox, . 4l£d«ll,15S. . -' 'knox.SS^ 
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an opportunity of gratifying their avarice or ambition- 
The demolition of the monasteries having set the monks 
at liberty from their confinement, they instantly dis- 
persed all over the kingdom, and commonly betook 
themselves to some secular employment. The abbot, 
if he had been so fortftriate as to embrace the principles 
of* the Reformation from conviction, or so cunning as to 
espouse theip out of policy, seized the whole revenues 
of the fraternity i and, except what he allowed for the 
subsistence of a few superannuated monks, applied them 
entirely to his own use. The proposal made by the 
reformed teachers, for applying these revenues towards 
the maintenance of ministers, the education of youth, 
and the support of the poor, was equally dreaded by 
all these orders of men. They opposed it with the ut- 
most warmth, and by their numbers and authority easily 
prevailed on the parliament to give no ear to such a 
disagreeable demand. ‘ Zealous as the first reformers 
were, and animated with a spirit superior to the low 
considerations of interest, they beheld these early symp- 
toms of selfishness and avarice among their adherents 
with amazement and sorrow ; and we find Knox ex- 
pressing the utniost sensibility of that contempt with 
which they were treated by many from whom he ex- 
pected a more generous concern for the success of reli- 
gion and the honour of its ministers.'* 

Thevaii- ^ difliculty hath been started with regard to 
dity of this the acts of this p^iament concerning religion. 

This difficulty, which at such a distance of time 
question, of uo importance, was founded on the words 

of the treaty of Edinburgh. By thatj^^he parliament 
were permitted to take into consideration the state of 
religion, and to signify their sentiments of it to the king 
and queen. But, instead of presenting their desires to 
their sovereigns in the hunible form of a suppli^tion 
or address, the parliament converted them into many 

• Keilli, 496. App. IW, 11?1. * St-e App. Kn. TV, “ Krwx/«39, . 
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WiMj rfthongh -^eyiievfet i^eived the roytd 
ob^nea 414*6^ kifagdoDj -the weight and 
. coidlJilPfflP with their injuno- 

tio^, the^eaftabhfihfed^' syjl^^^qf -religipn -wtra every 
whet#ovivtHr6yi, fina«taVre& by the re- 

form^ intrpdud^ i^4te partiality ahd 

zeal bithe^i^dplb bterloioked dr supplied any defect in 
.“® of ^rHaihent, hnd rendered the 

dbservance''6f th^siii more-udi^^^irsal ih^ ever had been 



that Ae pariiameiit, or rather the 
liirtibn, vidTAted ffid- last afticle id the freaty of Edin- 
bnjtgh, and ieveh exdedded the potvters Which beJono- to 
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^ P^dntry oi- ignorance to 
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expected. He was treated by tbe king and queen with 
the utmost coldness, and dismissed without obtaining 
the ratification of the parliament’s proceedings, ' From 
the princes of Lorrain, ^d their partisans, he endi^d 
all the scorn and insult which it was natui^ for them 
to pour upon the party he represented,* 
and to Eli- Thouj^ the earls of Morton, Glencaim, and 
Maitland of Lething^n, dm ambassadors of 
the parliament, , to Elizabeth meir protectress, met with 
a very diflferent, reception*} they were not moye success- 
ful in one part of the negotiation hitrusted to Jflieit 
care. The Scots, sensible of the security which lihey 
derived from their union with Ei^land, were desirous 
of rendering it indissoluble. With tlus view they em- 
powered these i^nipent leaders of their party ito testify 
to Elizabeth their gratitnde for that seasonable and ef- 
fectual aid which she had .afforded , them? and at the 
same tune to Jbeseech her to render the friendship be.- 
tween the nations perpetual, by condescending to 
many the earl of Arran, who,, though . a subject, was 
nearly allied to the royal family .of. Scgtiand, and, after 
Mary, the undoubted hedr to the crowm 
To the foiiner part of ftus commission^ Elizabeth lis- 
tened with the .utmost sadsiactinn, and encouraged the 
Scots, in any .ftiturp exigency, to hope for dip conti- 
nuance of ber.gpod ofiloes; with regard to the lattejr, 
she ' discovered thoa^ .soot^enta to wrhich she adhered 
throughout her whole re|SH A^W/rpna marriage, as 
some maintMn %o^h |^jce,,h^ pro^ly out 
of policy, d»at anibitious ppincel# woi^;ng 5 j^r admit any 
partner , to the tlitone ; entire and 

unoontroll^ .m^erpiae, of power, the 

onjoympn^Jlthid, .thehop^ jgf ^ n a^tting h^ crown 
to her, i3^l|e%p,5^ith the earl qf 

Ai^n .fuch, 
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naiy {(dyantage^'-as to ahake this resolution; she de- 
clined it therefore, but witli many expressions of good- 
will towards the Scottish nation, and of respect for 
Arran himself/ 

The death Towards the conclusion of this year, distin- 
by so many remarkable events, there 
happened one of great importance. On the 4th 
of December died' Francis II., a prince of a feeble con- 
stitution, and of a mean understanding. As he did not 
leave any issue by the queen, no incident could have 
been more fortunate to those who, during the late* com- 
motions in Scotland, had taken part with the congrega- 
tion. Mary, by the charms of her beauty, had ac- 
quired an entire ascendant over her husband ; and as 
she transferred all her influence to.her uncles the princes 
of Lorrain, Francis followed them implicitly in what- 
ever track they were pleased to lead him. The power 
of France, under such direction, alarmed the Scottish 
malecontents with apprehensions of danger, no less for- 
midable than well founded. The intestine disorders 
which raged in Frapce, and the seasonable interposi- 
tion of England in behalf of the congregation, had hi- 
therto prevented the princes of Lorrain from carrying 
their designs upon Scotland into execution. But, under 
their vigorous and decisive administration, it was im- 
possible that the commotions in France could be of 
long continuance, and many things might fall in to di- 
vert Elizabeth’s attention, for the future, from the af- 
fairs of Scotland. In either of jthese evente, the Scots 
would stand exposed to all the vengeance which the 
resentment of the French court could .inflict. The 
blow, however long suspended, wes unavoidable, and 
must fall at la^t with redoubled weight. . From this 
prosp^,and expectation of danger, the Spots were de- 
liy^r^d by, thd death of Francis ; the ancient confede- 
racy' of .the two kixigllpms he.d already been broken, 

‘7 Barn. S. Appcnd.'wS. Keith, 154, &e. 
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and by this event the chief bond of union which re- 
mained was dissolved. Catherine of MediCis, 
during the minority of Charles IX. her second son, . 
engrossed the entire direction of the French councpSj * 
was far from any thoughts of vindicating the Scottish 
queen’s authority. Catherine and Mary had been rivals 
in power during the reign of Francis II., and had con- 
tended for the government of that wfeak and inexpe- 
rienced prince; but as the charms of the wife easily 
triumphed over the authority of the mother, Cathe- 
rine cbuld neve.r forgive such a disappointment in her 
favourite passion,. and beheld now, with secret plea- 
sure, the difficult and perplexing scene on which her 
daughter-in-law was about to enter. Mary, over- 
whelmed with all the sorrow which so sad a reverse of 
fortune could occasion; slighted by the queen-mo- 
ther;' and forsaken by the tribe of courtiers, who ap- 
Mary re- pcsr Only in the sunshine of prosperity, retired 
thecourt to Rheims, and there in solitude indulged 
ofi’raiice. jjgj. grief, or hid her indignation. Even the 
princes of Lorrain were obliged to contract their views ; 
to turn them from foreign to domestic objects ; and, 
instead of forming vast projects with regard to Britain, 
they found it necessary to think of acquiring and esta- 
blishing an interest with the new administration. 

It is impossible to describe the emotions of joy, 
which, on ^1 these accounts, the. death of the French 
monarch excited among the Scots. They regarded it 
as the only event which could give firmness and stabi- 
lity to that system of religion and government which 
was now introduced ; and it is no wonder contempo- 
rary historians should ascribe it to the immediate care 
of Providence, which,' by qhforeseen Expedient?, can 
secure the pe(K;e qnd happiness of kingdoms, iii, those 
situations where human prudence and invention Would , 
utterly de^air.* ,* 

> Henault, 640 * Caiteln. 4 ^* ■ t59. 
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at of tune the Profestant church of 

mw Scotland beg^ to assume a regular forin. Its 
Tet”- Principlea haa. obtained .the sanction .of pub- 
nt lie authority;' and some fixed extmmal po- 
Jcy be<^^ necessaiy fisr the government and preser- 
society. The model introduced by 
toe reformers, tdifiered extremely from that which had 
^n . loi^ established.n The motives which induced 
toem to'&^rt so.farfrom the ancient svstem deserve 
to be explained a 

The licentious lives oftiiecler^, as hasbeen already 
obs^ed; seem to havebeen ampng the first things that 
excited My suspicion coneernuig ihe truth of the doc- 
triMS whmh they ,;tought^ and roused that spirit of in- 
qniry which proyetf fatal to the Popish System. As this 
disgust at die vices of ecclesiastics was soon transfer- 
red to their) pefsons, and: shifting from them, by no 
^olent transition. Settled nt lastlupon tbeoflSces which 
they Mjoynd ; tbe:.effects of theJRefprm^n would na- 
turally naveettended not Only to ihe doctrine, but to 
the foim;of government in tiie. Popish church ; and the 
same.spmt which Abolished: the former,. woidd have 
Qverturaed;the latt^. But in the. arrangements which 
to«* place m the different iingdoms and slates of Eu- 
rope m oopsequence of the Reformation, we may ob- 
^e som^mg similar to what happened upon the 
firet wtobU8lnaBjrt]ofChimtUmify.in the,R em- 
pire. 2 In policy 

was mt^Ue^imsaiito meaaiire;.n^ tUt pf.the dvil 
■gw^uaent. dfe.4?hristiaa churchiiwas patron- 

’”®v*“d-^W>lM^ hy ite ste the jiirisdiction laf the 
wu^^dets l^®; ®Mi^t^;fdi^i^uiahed by the 

imme^pfdp8triwh8,i)aii:i^i{slt^^ iashoM, waS 
toade% iOOiaeM<md.wiflt.ilKi...w^ ^ 
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over 4he same dif/nct Whei the Refcflnation took 
pmce, the episcojpal fenn'^of govemiaent, mdi i|| va- 
rious ranhs and degrMS of suhordiniatidn, app^^in^ t<> 
be mostcoiBistent wi A tte genius monarchy, it^ 

co^inued, with, a few limitations, in several province^ 
of Germany, in England, andrin the northed fcingr. 
doms. But in Smtzeriand and some parts of the Low 
Countries, where the popular form of government al- 
lowed more foil s^ppe. to. the innovating g^enius of the 
Reformatiop, all pre-eminence of order in the church 
was destroyed, .and an equalily establidied more suita- 
ble to the spirit of republican policy. As the model 
of episcopal government was copied from that of the 
CJiristian church as established in the Roman empire, 
the situation of the primitive churcli, prior to its esta- 
blis^ent by civil authority, seems to have suggested 
the idea, and fomished the model of the latter system^ 
which since been denominated Presbyterian. The 
first Christians, oppressed : by continual persecutions, 
and obliged to hold their religious assemblies !^ stealth 
and m comerSi w^ contented with> a form of govern- 
ment ^tremely simple. The ikuence-<rfr^^^ con- 
curred with the sense of danger, id extinguishing 
among them foe spirit of ambition, and in preserving 
a parity of rank, ^e effect of their sufferings, and foe 

cause pfmMy of their virtues. Galvin, whose dea^ 
sions were ’ Treoeived among many Protestanfo of that 
age with fonr^fole submissipii, was foe patrpn ^aIld 
restorer' of' schemei^ of 'ecclMutsttefd ^policy; The 
choreh; of G^^eva,’ f^med lindel ' his '^ye«^iii^,''by his 
diiS^onj wae d^edfod mdst.^hkii^iteodeljo^is 
gverh^j and Wi%ho,d^ 

Amoi^‘&r^^Bhnobffity,^a^-^l^ 
sons, and^«<^hto^ edyited fod»wlpiil df foe 
cleigy.* % ahbiWii^,foa^l^ ofmen/ foelfcnner 
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indulged their resentment, and, the latter hoped to gra- 
tify, their avarice. The people, inflamed with the most 
violent aversion to Popery, and approving of every 
scheme that departed farthest from the practice of the 
Romish churchy were delighted with a system so ad- 
mirably suited to their predominant passion : while the 
friends of civil liberty beheld with pleasure the Protes- 
tant clergy pulling down with their own hands that 
fabric of ecclesiastical power which their predeeessors 
had reared with so much art and industry ^ , and flatter- 
ed themselves that, by lending their aid ',to strip church- 
men of their dignity and wealth, they might entirely 
deliver the nation from their exorbitant and oppressive 
jurisdiction. The new inode of government easily 
made its way aniohg men thus prepared, by their va- 
rious interests and passions, for its reception. 

But, on the first introduction of this system, Knox 
did not deem it expedient to depart altogether from the 
ancient form.'’ Instead of bishops, he proposed to es- 
tablish ten or twelve superintendents in different parts 
of the kingdom. These, as the name implies, were 
empowered to inspect the life and doctrine of the other 
clergy. They presided in the inferior judicatories of 
the church, and performed several other parts of the 
episcopal function. Their jurisdiction, however, ex- 
tended to sacred things only ; they claimed no seat in 
parliament, and pr'efended no right to the dignity or 
revenues of the former bishops. 

The number of inferior clergy, to whom the care of 
parochial duty could be committed, was still extremely 
small ; they had embraced the principles of the Re- 
formation at ^iiffe^ent times, and from various motives; 
during the public - commotions, Acy were scattered, 
merely' by chance, over the different provinces of the 
ikingdom, and in a few places only , were fofmed into 
regular classes or societies. The first general assem- 

b Spolawood, 158. 
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Dec. «o. church, which was held this year, 

bears all the marks of an infant and unformed 
society. The members were but few in number,. and 
of no considerable rank ; no uniform or consistent rule 
seems to have been observed in electing them. From 
a great part of the kingdom no representatives ap- 
peared. In the name of some entire counties, but one 
person was present ; while, in other places, a single 
town or church sent several members. A convention, 
so feeble a^d irregular, c’ould not possess extensive 
authority ; and^j conscious of their own weakness, the 
members put an end to their debates, without ventur- 
ing upon any decision of much importance.' 

In order to give greater strength and con- 
sistence to the presbyterian plan, Knox, with 
the assistance of his brethren, composed the first book 
of discipline, which contains the model or platform of 
the intended policy They presented it to a conyen- 
j tion of estates, which was held in the beginning 
of this year. Whatever regulations were pro- 
posed with regard to ecclesiastical discipline and 
jurisdiction, would have easily obtained the sanction 
of that assembly; but, a design to recover the patri- 
mony of the church, which is there insinuated, met 
with a very diflFerent reception. 

In vain did the clergy display the advantages which 
would accrue to the public, by a proper application of 
ecclesiastical revenues- In vain did thc;y propose, by 
an impartial distribution of this fund, tp promote true 
religion, to encourage learning, and to support the 
poor. In vain did they even intermingletthreatenings 
of the divide displeasure against the i^just detainers 
of what was appropriated to a sacred pse. The nobles 
held fast the prey which they had jseized ; and, be- 
stowing upon 4e proposal the name of a devout ima- 
gination, tl^y afilected to considers it as a project 

Kekh, 498. ^ Spots. 159. 
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altogeth^ ^ treated it with the utmost 

acorn.* , 

i co^y^ti6n <^pxHnted tho 6f St. 
wtam lateAndi^^ 0 to tepcdr tb’ tBe qtieeii^ tp invite 
s®9^heri‘to'"tetara.intoi'her^^B^^ and to 

ai^Qe the" Sefitts . of go^wumenti' which had Ibeen 
too long eoi^ttsed to other hands. Though somfe of 
hw, ao^ectsj&eaded her Tetnnii and others foresaw 
'*4»gerdoff consequences with which it might be at- 
ade4/ the bnlk of Aenx'desired^^ with so much 
ardour, that Ae invitation was given 5y^ith the greatest 
appearMce of unanimity. But the zeal of the Roman 
Catholics ^ot the start of the prior in paying court to 
Maiyl and Lesly, afterward bishop of Ross, who 
was commissioned by them, arrived before him at the 
place of her residence.* Lesly endeavoured to infuse 
into the queen’s mind suspicions of her Protestant 
- subjects, and to penmade her to throw herself entirely 
into the arms of those who adhered to her own reli- 

C ‘ . For this purpose, he -insisted that she should 
at Aberdeen ; and, as the Protestant doctrines had 
made no conddferible progress in that part of the 
kmgdcun, he gave her assurance of being joined, in a 
„ few da;^, by twenty Aousand men ; and flattered her 
' Aah wiA such <<an' army, encourage^Tby her presence 
rad auAor^,;nhe anighk easily oveitum Ae reformed 
>«AiiwivhefaTO^ was firndy setded o^ its ^ndations. 

, at ^Ats jnhctuite, the {wittoes of Lorrain were 
<uot df^iiciged to listen A this^exAsvag^t and danger* 
■dU8. |arop(98al.r>’Iiit^t on defending themselves against 
^Calierme ^Medici8, hirhose .jinsidiou8 policy was em- 
>,^|^isiiaing AeirrexorhStaat power, Aey 
^ to<be'»fiw*8 and 

trish^'ii^imr jucce to take poasessidn Of ; her kingdom 

^ffwho dissuaded 
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Mary from air violent measures; and by representing 
the power and number of the Protestants to be irre- 
sistible, determined ; her to court: them by every art; 
and rather to employ the leading men of that party as 
ministers, than to provoke them, by a fruitless opposi- 
tion, to become her enemies. Hence proceeded the 
confidence and affection with which the prior of St. 
Andrew’s was received ,by the qUeen. His representa- 
tion of the state of the kingdom gained great credit ; 
and Lesly beheld with regret the new channel in which 
court favo^ wp likely to run. 

Another convention of estates was held in May. 
The arrival of an ambassador from France seems to 
have been the occasion of this meeting. He was in- 
structed to solicit the Scots to renew their ancient 
alliance with France, to break their new confederacy 
with England, and to restore the Popish ecclesiastics 
to the possession of their revenues and the exercise of 
their functions. It is no easy matter to form any con- 
jecture concerning the intentions of the Frendh court 
in making these extraordinary and ill-timed proposi- 
tions. They were rejected with that scorn which 
might well have been expected finm the temper of the 
nation.' 

In this conv^tion, the Protestant clergy did not 
obtain a mOTe favourable audience than fonnerly, and 
their project of recovering the patrimony of. the 
churdi still remained as distant and uncertain as ever. 
But with regsird to another pointy they found t^e zeal 
of the nobles in no degree abated. • The ;book gf dis- 
cipline seemed to require that Ihe^'^onuments of 
Popery, which .still remained in the kingdom, should 
he demolished 'iuui, though neitiimr thesamd pretence 
•Of the^ same angoTenudule rage of the 

people, ..f^a^(jy‘to justify or excuse .tiiis barbarous 
havod, <^nvention, consid^hagt' evei^ netigious 

- •> MeW. «i. » Koox, sra- ' • * 8pottw«»d,£ iM. : 
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fabric, relic of i(^latiy, passed sentence upon 
tbem byan dctiin form; %nd persons the most remark- 
able for the' activity of^ett were appointed to put 
it in execution, ■''‘.^bbeys, cathedrals, churches, libraries, 
recoilEB;; and even the sepulchres of the dead, perished 
ki.^oi^e eomnibn r'uiii. ^he'storm of popular insurrec- 
tion, though impetuous and irresistible, had extended 
;,ipnly" to a . fevf . counties, and soon spent its rage; but 
ho^ a ^liberate and . universal rapine coiapleted the 
^t^aat^tion of every thing venerable and magnificent 
whi^n^had escaped its violence.* 

ittaiy be- ' In the meantime, Mary was “in m haste to 
“ return into Scbtland. Accustomed to the ele- 

prepare 

ton't. gance, splendour, and gaiety of a polite court, 
she still fondly lingered in France, the scene of 
all these enjoyments, and contemplated with horror 
■ the barbarism of her own country, and the turbulence 
of her subjects, which presented her with a very dif- 
terent face of things. The impatience, however, of 
her people, the .persuasions of her uncles, but; above 
all, the studied and mortifying neglect with which she 
was treated by the queen-mother, forced her to think 
of beginning this’ disagreeable voyage.” But while 
she was preparing for it, there were sown between her 
and Elizabeth, the. seeds of that pers^d jealousy and 
discord which imbittered the lifh,’ a^^d shortened the 
days, of the Scottish' queen. . , 

Origin of ratification , of the late treaty of Edin- 

the discord burgh was the immediate occasion of this ' fatal’ 
b^r««d ; animosity;, the true cause of it -lay much 
Ei^th. ifleeper. Almost every article in that treaty 
had beeq^Xfecuted by both ' parties .with a Scrupulous 
fortifications of Leith were demo- 
l^ed,!aBd. the eotmies .of France and En^ahd with- 
drawn . williin . .the appointed dme. ^The grievances 
of .the.Si^ttieh malecpntentn^vere reqr^ed; and they 
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M obtaued wlaterer lbq^ ^ould daiand for their 
fcture Mcur.^. With regard, to all there. Mary could 
have httie reason^to diwline, dr -Elizabeth ta Wfe the, 
ratification of the trealyv " , 

The sixth article regained the only source of Contest 
difficulty.. No minister ever entered more deeply 
into the schemes of his sovereign, or pursued them 
\pth more dexterity and success than Cecil.. Ttt the 
conduct of the negotiation at Edinburgli, sound 
understanding of this able politician hadproved greaflv 
M ov^afth fcr Monluc’s refinements in intrigde, and 
had artfulty induced the French ambassadors, not only 
to acknov^dge that the crowns of England and Ire- 
land did of right belongs Elizabeth alone, but also to 
promise, that m all times to come Mary should abstain 
from using the title, or bearing the arms, of those' 
kingdoms. , , 


The ratification of this article would have been of 
ffie most fatel consequences to Mary. The crown of 
lingland was an object worthy of her ambition. Her 
pretensions to it gave her great dignity andimportance 
in the eyes of all Europe. By many, her title was 
esteemed preferable to that of EKzabeth, Among the 
English themsel^y the Roman Catholics, who formed 
at that time a numerous and active party, openly 
e^oused this opinion ; and even the Protestante^ ^ho 
supported^Elizabeth’s throne, could not deny the qUeeh 
of Ecots to te. her immediate hehv A, proper oppoit. 

in *the course of ^ thinj^} be fe«Ai^^;aad%i^v 
incidents^ might ; fell in, to -tdio^«1hi«y|^£uty 
neai4irjth1m iwah'.^peOt^ 

M^fby<<r|0fityinj.the aiiticte 
lo«t'ffi#fiB(#^^i^d hiffieito.li^ neighboS 
mg herf tdlieien#B muBti%av« 
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from 'moment, all hopes of ever weafing the Eng- 
lish ci*owh.“ ■ 

None of these beneficial consequences escaped the 
penetrating eye of Elizabeth, who, for this reason, had 
recoqtiie to every thing by which she could hope either 
to soothe or frighten the Scottish queen into a compli- 
ance with her demands ; and if that princess had been 
so unadvised as to ratify the rash concessions of her 
ambassadors, Elizabeth, by that deed, would have ac- 
quired an advantage, which, under her management, 
must have turned to great account. By such a renun- 
ciation, the question with regard to the right of suc- 
cession would have been left altogether open and 
undecided ; and, by means of that, Elizabeth might 
either have kept her rival in perpetual anxiety and 
dependence, or, by the authority of her parliament, 
she might have broken in upon the order of lineal 
succession, and transferred the crown to some other 
descendant of the royal blood. The former conduct 
she observed towards James VI. whom, during his 
whole reign, she held in perpetual fear and subjection. 
The latter and more rigorous method of proceeding 
Would, in all probability, have been employed against 
Mary, whom, for many reasons, she both envied and 
hated’ . 

Nor was this step beyond her power, unprecedented 
in the history, or inconsistent with the constitution of 
England: Though Successitm by hereditary right be 
an idea so natm^ and so popular, that it has been 
ciStablished in almost every civilized nation, yet England 
affords many memorable instances ofr deviations from 
friat role. , .The J mown of that kingdom having'once 
been seisted'bf^ihe hand oiP a. conqueror, this -invited 
the bbld,.and enterprising in eVery age to imitate such 
an illhs^Ous example" of fortunate ' ambition. From 

sits, t(c. 
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the time of William the Norman, the. regular course 
of descent had seldom continued through three auc- 
cessive reigns. Those princes, whose intrigu^% or 
valour opened to them a way to the ^throne, called in 
the authority of* the great council of the natlli^ to 
confirm their dubious titles. Hence parliamentary and 
lifereditary right became in England of equal consi- 
deration. That great assembly claimed, and actually 
possessed, a power of altering the order of regal suc- 
cession; and even so late as Henry VIII. an act of 
parlianient'‘ha(^ authorized that capricious monarch to 
settle the order of succession at his pleasure. The 
English, jealous of their religious liberty, and averse 
from the dominion of strangers, would have eagerly 
adopted the passions of their sovereign, and might 
have been easily induced to exclude tlie Scottish line 
from the right of succeeding to the crown. These 
seem to have been the views of both queens, and these 
were the difficulties which retarded the ratification of 
the treaty of Edinburgh, 

But, if the sources of their discord were to be traced 
no higher than this treaty, an inconsiderable alteratipn 
in the words of it might have brought the present 
question to an amicable issue. The indefinite ^nd 
ambiguous expression wTiich Cecil had inserted vinto 
the treaty, might have been changed into one more 
limited but more precise ; and Mary, instead of pro- 
mising to abstain from bearing the title of queen of 
England, in all times to come, might have engaged 
not to assume that title during the life of Elizabeth, or 
the lives of her lawful posterity.® 

^ This expedient lor terminating the differepc^ hptween and Afiurv 

was so obvious, dtat it could not faif of pFesentina Sta^ to of the EngHahv 

ninisters. '^^bPth been a matter secretly tb^gntof (tejaCem bi a letter toTluo^^ 
niorton. July 14, 1561), which X dare communi^te to yoa« alth^gh 1 mean ne^ 
to be an author thereof; add that is, if an accord mi^t he made tetwixt onr mis-^ 
tresa and the queen, that this should parliament in Scotland, &c. 

sunender unto the qpeen^a ntojesty all matter! of biaplxn, and unto the heirs of her 
body ; ^>d in chnaideiatioir thereof, 4he Spp^tiah queen's interest should l>e ac- 
knowledged in defad^iiof heirs of the body of tbequa^'a iDajes|yf Well, Ood send 
oar miatreMla husband,^ and by a son, that we may our posterity shall 
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Suc|i aa amendmenli howereti did .Mt ^uit? the 
views of either, queeij, Though Mary had been obliged 
to suspend for some time ihe prosecutiou of her tide 
to the Engiiah prown, she had not however relin- 
^ujsbcd, it, ■ She determined to revive her claim on 
the ^t prospept of ^eess, and was unwilling to bind 
herself, by ^ positive, engagement, not to take advan- 
tage .of apy,. suxdi fortunate occurrence. Nor would 
the.altMation have been more acceptable to Elizabeth, 
Wlio, by agreeing to it, would have tacitly recognised 
ttie right of. her rival to ascend the tliron’fe after her 
decease. But neither the Scottish nor English queen 
durst avow these secret sentiments of their hearts. 
Any open disdovery of an inclination to disturb the 
tranquilli^ of! England, or to wrest the sceptre out of 
Elizabeth’s h^s, might have pro^d fetal to Mary’s 
pretensions. Any suspicion of a. design to alter the 
order of successipn, and to set aside the claim of the 
Scottish queen, would have exposed Elizabeth to much 
andd^erved censure,, and have raised up against her 
many and dangerous; enemipa. These,' however care- 
fully concealed or artfiilly djisgnifed, were, in all pro- 
bability, .the ^eal motives , which determined the one 
queen to soliqi^ anisic other to refuse, the ratification 
of the, bealy, in its orig^mal fOmij whifeneither had 
recourse to dtat okpHcatmh of which,? to a heart 
unwarped' % ppUtjle^ infe^est, and sineemly desirous 
®uion' and concotd, would have appeared- su ohylouii 
and 

i But,;<hoi^h^nS*^Jfntioim;ofin|e?est^st.9cca8iohed 

^8 , Elfish ,s|^ens^t3valship of 

;an^r, ^ 


ikiu ! have TO 
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female jealousy increased the violence of th^ political 
hatred. Elizabeth, with all those extraordina^ qua- 
I lities by which she equalled or surpassed such of her 
sex as have merited the greatest reqown, discovered 
ah admiration of heir own person, to a degr§e%liich 
women of ordinary understandings either do not, 
tertain, or prudently endeavour to conceal. Her at- 
tention to dress, her solicitude to display her charms, 
her love of flattery, were all excessive. Nor were these 
weaknesses confined 'to that peiiod of life when they 
are more fardl^nable. Even in very advanced years, 
the wisest woman of that, or perhaps of any other age, 
wore the garb, and affected the manners of a girl.^ 
Though Elizabeth was as miich inferior to Mary in 
beauty and gracefulness of person, as she excelled her 
in political abilities and in the arts' of government, she 
was weak enough to compare herself with the Scottish 
queen j** and as it Was impossible she could be alto- 
gether ignorant how much M^ry gained by the com- 
parison, she envied and hated her as a rival by whom 
she was eclipsed. In judging of the conduct of princes, 
we are apt to ascribe too much to political motives, 
and too little to the passions, which they feel in 
common with the rest of mankind. In order to ac- 
count for Elizabeth’s present, as well as subsequent, 
cofeduct to^rds" Mary,' we most not' always consider 
her as a queen, we must sometimes regard her mereljr 
as a woman. * 

Elizabeth, though' no stranger to Mary’s -difficulties 
with respect to the treaty, cohtii^aed -to -urge her, by 
repeated. applications, to rati^ it.|^ underva- 

ri<teS 'pa^etesices, stiU 'contrived:tk>‘^g^-ltoe, and to 
elude &^re|^^t. " But while th(| pn^^een solicit^ 
wiffii parsevQnh^^importmu'^, -dm other evaded 

. P JdIwitoQ, 346, 34r; Ca>^- WL Si. 499. ^Cblalogaa af 

Boytl'nid NoUc'4AaMrij.aa)d»i!MM ■ 

1 MelvU, 98, ^ Kdih, m. 160, 6cc, 
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with artful d^ay, they both studied an extreme polite- 
ness of behaviour, and loaded each other with profes- 
sions of sisterly lovej with reciprocal declarations of 
unchangeable esteem and amity. 

not long before Maiy was convinced, 
that mnong princes these expressions of friend- 
Bafe-con- : ship are commonly far distant from the heart. 

' Jn sailing from France to Scotland, the course 
lies along thte English coast. In order to be safe from 
the insults of the English Heet, or, in i-.^e of tem- 
pestuous weather, to secure retreat 'in t^ie harbours of 
that kingdom, Mary sent M. D’Oysel to demand of 
Elizabeth a safe^conduct during her voyage. This 
request, which decency alone obliged one prince to 
grant to another, Elizabeth rejected, in such a manner 
as gave rise to no slight suspicion of a design, either 
to obstruct the passage, or to intercept the person of 
the Scottish qu^en.* 

Mary, in a long conference with Throkmorton, the 
English ambassador in France, explained her senti- 
ments concerning this ungenerous behaviour of his 
mistress, in a strain ..of dignified expostulation, which 
conveys an idea of her abilities, address, and spirit, as 
advantageous as any transaction in her reign. Mary 
was at that time only in her eighteenth year ; and as 
Throkmorton’s account of what passed in his interview 
with her, is addressed directly to Elizabeth,* that dex- 
terous courtier;- we may be well assured, did not em- 
bellish dispoufsb of -the Scottish queen with any 
colouring too favourable.. > ^ ' 

Mary be- What^cr r^ntmcnt Mary might feel, it did 

gSoiher not ret^ hcf departure from France. She 
accompanied to Calais, the place where 
she embarked, in a manner suitable to her' dignity, as 
the quemi'of.two powerful kingdoms.^ Six prittces of 

■ EeiAi iri.i ' CB«den~.-:.. Appeatlix. No. VI. - 
, t sr*. 170 , &C. . 
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Lorrain, her uncles, with many of the moat eminent 
among the French nobles, were in her retinue. Ca- 
therine, who secretly rejoiced at her departure, graced 
it with every circumstance of magnificence and respect. 
After bidding adieu to her mourning attendants, with 
a sad heart, and eyes bathed in tears, Mary left that 
kingdom, the short but only scene of her life in which 
fortune smiled upon her. . While the French coast 
continued in sight, she intently gazed upon it, and 
musing, in ^ thoughtfuf posture, on that height of 
fortune whenra she had fallen, and presaging, perhaps, 
the disasters and calamities which imbittered the re- 
mainder of her days, she sighed often, and cried out, 
“ Farewell, France! Farewell, beloved country, which 
I slmll never more behold I ’ Even when the darkness 
of the night had hid the land from her view, she would 
neither retire to the cabin, nor taste food, but com- 
manding a couch to be placed on the deck, she there 
waited the return of day with the utmost impatience. 
Fortune soothed her on this occasion ; the galley made 
little way during the night. In the morning, the coast 
of France was, still within sight, and she continued to 
feed her melancholy with the prospect ; and, as long 
as her eyes could distinguish it, to utter the same 
tender expressions of regret. At last a brisk gale 
arose, by the favour of which for some days, and 
afterward under the cover of a thick fog, Mary 
escaped the English fleet, which, as she apprehended, 
lay in wait in order to intercept her and on the 

u Brantoroe, 483. He liimself was in the Mine gaiiey with the queen. ^ 

X Goodal. vol. i. 175- Camden insinuates, rather than affinns, that it was the 
object of the English fleet to intercept Mary. Thrs^ haw|»er, seems to be doubtful. 
Elizabeth positively asserts that, at the request of thjB‘k|q| of Spain, she had fitted 
out a few ship* of sletider force, in order to clear fhe narrow khs of pirate*, which 
‘infested them ; end she for the truth of Uiis to Mary> own ministers. App. 

No. Vl. Cecil, in a letter to Throkiuorton, Aug. *{6, 1561, informs bhn, that “ the 
queen’s sliipa, which were upon the seas to deanse them of pirates, saw her 
n. e. Mary], and sahited her galleys, and staying her ships, examined ihem of 
pirates, and dismis^ litem gently. One Scottish ship they detained as vehemently 
suspected of piracy.” Hard. State Papers, i. 17d. Castelnau, who accompaDled 
Mary in this oon^nns the dreornttanee o£ her galleys being in sight of the 

English fleet, ^em. ap. Jdib. zL 455. 
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. ^ w-fi ^ ^OTPHvewiviiear tflurtTOa years. 

iMuJed at Leil^i iit.liei’' natiye Idnjgrdom. 

Att^^j 4 ^ ;?'Maiy.,Sr^ her sublets with 
^ shoufe.^d/dcclamSttQns of joy,^and with every 
denuM^tratioo of wokotoewrd regard. But as her arrival 
waa aod suitable prep^ation had been 

^de<<^.,^<^^C(^d no^; with all their efforts, hide 
of the ooiiatiy, -and were obliged 
to.g^iict.herfethe pelaeeof Hpiyr«>od-house, with 
,jTbe queen*' aedhatomed frogLher infancy 
to Sjaendour ^^d m^ifieehce, and of them, as 
^ aaturali at her a^, could not help observing the 
change m her situation, and seemed to be* deeply af- 

t^fe. ' '^ever did' ^ prince. ascenff.tbe throne at 

^ /wImcH colldd for^ ^ ihotg" wisd oni in 

^ counoili or more couiage; and steadineiss in 
achon* . jTKe_^ge .of religious, coatrorersy was still 
♦ memory of past pm^resaion exaspe- 

injuL 

^feSftd ^ Pap»ste ' desperate ;U)*^»we *ealous, 
fierce* ..a^.iHiecon^able. The a^^ce of their 
spyeiwi^ .bald; accustomed; the flobles>to independ- 
euMf jnd, during the, late conunotionsi they had ac- 
qmredauchw inbease cff ^realth, by. the . spoils of the 
ch^h^ ^ threw ^t weig^rt /int6 ti»e ;a^e : of the 

a^rshicrajcy, which stoddvncfcin Beed of any acc^ipn 

e power.! ."PM langpiflira.'ljH^iloB^;^^ 

.^Ultsdmtionjr and wJu^r 

^ - i*dt#p 5otf pDLWf. .Anarchy had 

fijT the .^7?ia^iijj|je«n^i^^«tV a «j^£ 

>*'^dl>di«disdain'- 

9i. 
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all raniks of men. The influence of Pranie, the ancient 
ally of the kingdom, was withdrawn or despised> The 
[English, of enemies become confederates, hsij^g^own 
into confidence with the natipn, and had gained ian 
ascendant over all its councils. The Scottish rnonaml^ 

, did not derive ^ore splendour ■ or power from the 
friendship of the former, than they, had reason to- 
dread injury and diminution from the interposition of 
the latter. Every consideration, whether of interest ■ 
or of self-pre^rvation, oBliged Elizabeth to depress 
the royal "autoority in ' Scotland, and to create the 
prince perpetual, difficulties, by fomenting the spirit of 
dissatisfaction among the people. 

In this posture were the aflairs of Scotland, when 
the administration fell into the hands of a ypnng 
queen, not nineteen years of age, unacquainted with 
the manners and laws of her country, a stranger to her 
subjects, without experience, without allies, add almost 
without a fnendv: ; 

On the other in Mary's situation we find some 
circumstances, wl^ich, though they did not balance 
these disadvant^es, contributed, however, to alleviate 
them ; and, with skilful managemmit, might have pro- 
duced greats eflects'. Her subjects, unaccustomed so 
long .to the residence of their prince, were not 'only’ 
dueled by the novelty and splendour of the royal^pi^ 
9iwce, but inspired with’ awe and revetence. ’ Besidea> 
the places of power and profit b^^wed by the ffivour^ 
of a prince, his protection, his fiuniHarity, and even 
hi^^ile^ confer honour hndi win the hearts of men. 
From all corners of the kingdom^ th^bbles crowded ' 
tqteisti^ th^ duty and- .^flecti<m''|b^heir sovereign, < 
a^ studied by^every art; to wi^ out thememory of past- 
miscofndubt, to day in - a stockof future merit. The 

amhsemeKt^aj^ g^ety of her ow which, was filled ' 

with the most micohiplhhed of the French nobilitf, who'' 
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h^d attended hei^ Ib^aiito soften and to ^isli the 
rude nianners of die nation. Mary Iwrself^ossessed 
many of those qualifications which raise affection and 
procure esteem. The beauty and gracefulness of her 
person drew universal admiration, the elegance and 
. politeness of her manners commanded general respect. 
To all theidhqms of her own sex, she added many ac- 
congikshments of the other. The progress she had 
. made- in all the arts and sciences, which were then 
deemed necessary or ornamental, was f^beyond what 
is 'commonly^ attained by princes; aiid all her other 
. qualities were rendered more agreeable by a courteous 
.p ai&bility, which. Without lessening the dignity of a 
prince, steals on the hearts of subjects with a be- 
witching insinuation. 

^ From these circumstances, notwithstanding the 
direatening aspect of affairs at Mary’s return into 
l^otland ; notwithstanding the clouds which gathered 
on-qyery hand, a political obseryw would have pre- 
' dicfeo a very different issue of ^er W^ign ; and, what- 
' ever’ sudden gusts of faction he might l^ve expected, 
.die lyould, never have dreaded the destructive violence 
f*bf that storm which followed. 

While all parties were' .contending who should dis- 
^ijcover' the most dutiful attachment to the queen, the 
zdalous and impatient spirit of the age broke out in a re- 
markable instance. On the Sunday after her arrival, the 
queen commanded mass to be celebr^ed in the chapel 
of her palace. The first rumour of this occasioned a 
secret murmuring among the Protestants who attended 
the cpurt;' complaints and threatenings soon followed; 
the servants belonging to the, chapel were insulted and 
abu^d ; and, if the prior of St; Andrew’s. had not sea- 
sonably interposed, the rioters might have proceeded 
to the Utmost excesses.* ' " 

* Kii6y( *84. liftynes, 87*. 
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It is impossible, at this distance of time, and under 
circumstances so very different, to conceive^, the vio- 
lence of that zeal against Popery, which then possessed 
the nation. Every instance of condescension to the 
Papists was deemed an act of apostacy, and die tole- 
ration of a single mass pronounced to be more formi- 
dable to the nation than the invasion of ten thousand 
armed men.** Under the influence of these opinions, 
many Protestants would have ventured to go dangerous 
lengths ; ani without attempting to convince thejir 
sovereign by OTgument, or to reclaim her by indul- 
gence, would have abruptly denied her the liberty of 
worshipping God in that manner which alone she 
thought acceptable to him. . Bui the prior of St. 
Andrew’s, and other leaders of the party, not only 
restrained this impetuous spirit, but, in spite of the 
murmurs of the people and the exclamation of the 
preachers, obtained for the queen and her domestics 
the undisturbed exercise of the Catholic religion. 
Near a htmdr^^ years after this period, when the 
violence of religious animosities had begun to subside, 
when time and ihe progress of learning had enlarged 
the views of the human mind, an English house of 
commons refused to indulge the wife of their sove- 
reign in the private use of the mass. The Protestant 
leaders deserve, on this occasion, the praise both of 
wisdom and of moderation for conduct so different. 
But, at the same time, whoever reflects upon the en- 
croaching and sanguinary spirit of Popery in that age, 
will be far from treating the fears and caution of ihe 
more zealous reformers as altogether^ imaginary, and 
destitute of any real foundation. 

The leaders of the Protestants, however, by this 
prudent compliance with the prejudices of their sove- 
reign, obtained from her a proclamation highly fevour- 
Aug.25. able to their religion, which was issued six 

Knox, J87. 
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day« after her arrival ih Scotland. The reformed 
docbwe, though established over all th& kingdom by 
the parliameht, whieh met in consequence of the treaty 
of pacification, h|td never received the coimtenance 
or sanction «f :Tqyal authority. In order to quiet 
the minds of' ^ose who had embraced that doc- 
trine, and 'to retnove any dread of molestation which 
they.ttiight'entfertaih, Maty declared, “that until she 
should take final ordera concerning religion, with 
advice of’ parlianlent, any attempt to alter or subvert 
the religion ’^ich she' found universally pVactised in 
the realm, should be deemed a capital crime.”® Next 
year a second proclamation to the same effect was pub- 
lished.^ J V. 


Sheem- The. queen, conformably to the plan which 
had been concerted in 'France, committed the 
administration of affairs entirely to Protestants. 

. Her council was dlled- with the most eminent 
of that p^ty ; not a was admit- 

te^;ifitO '5nry degree of eonfidm ^^^ Thft jprinr of 
St./'.^dvew’8 and Maitland oP- iCe^l^lqii^seemed 
.|p Kii^d'^e first place in the queen and 
ftbssBSsi^'all the power as well as reputati^’df fa- 
ydnrile mmisters. Her choice could not ^at^^fallen 
^^qn pCTsOns more acceptable to her peoidd'^/and, by 
prudent advice, Mary conducted hersolf'^with so 
much mji^radon,'. and deference''<to the sentiments or 
the natioui as c«idd hOt fail of gaining the affection of 
her Subjeci^'^ ^e iirmestxfi^ of a priuce’a 

power, and :tiie oh^ genuine s q^^ ^ of> his happiness 
-iand glory. >' 

Attbvptr A^ciwdisdreoibeilemeft 


object of great f importance j 

f^TouK'. 'i'epd tbi6u^h.'she‘'SeemS’ td’.hhve had at 

^heart,.>j^^'fibe begisning .of her adinii^tEatiahj''ti> at^- 
comi^filh^dch a desirable conjandtibii/iyet many events 


= Keia/SOf ; > 


n,285. 
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occurred to widen, rather than to close, the breach. 
The formal offices of friendsh.ip, liowever, are iieldom 
neglected among princes ; and Elizabeth, wh^^had 
attempted so openly. to obstruct the (queen’s voyage into 
Scotland, did not fail, .a few days after lier arrivtJ^ to 
command Randolph to congratulate lier safe returta. 
Meoy, that she might be on equ'al terms with her, sent 
Maitland .to the English court, With many ceremonious 
expressions of regard for Elizabeth.* Both the ambas- 
sadors were received with'the utmost civility ; and on 
each side'the'professions of kindness, ,a3 they were 
made with little sincerity, were listenea to with pro- 
portional credit. 

Both were intrusted, however, with something more 
than mere matter of ceremony.” Randolph urged Mary, 
with fresh importunity, to ratify the treaty of Edin- 
burgh. Maitland endeavoured to amuse Elizabeth, bj'.-,. 
apologizing for the dilatory conduct of his mistress witE' 
regard to that. p|>%t The multiplicity of public a^fS 
since he^ hirrmk ^ Scotland, the iraportastbe of dtir 
questio^in^^^, ^d the absence of many^ndlb^xten, 
with A^dims^wls obliged in decency to co^ult^were 
the pr^ences offered in excuse for her col^uci ; tifo' 
real caused of it .we.re those which have already been ^ 
mentioned. But, in order to extricate herself out of 
these difficulties, into which the treaty of EdinbUfi^^ ' 
had led her, Mary. was brought to yield, a ppint, which 
formerly she secured determined never^ give up. She 
instructed Maitland to signify, h^ willingness to dis- 
chiiin any right crown , cd England) 

life of Elizabeth, smd^hfi lives of hm‘. posterity; if, in 
failure.of .^ase, she were* declared nesEt heir by an act 
ofparKamenjh^ t ... ' 

Reasmis^ a$ .1hiB pn^posal iBii^t appear to Maify, 
who thert^ifyipi^laded .hen^f: distuihing 

beffi*s th|Qii^n|iid|mg could bo tbxis€ 

( KeiA, tBl,a«uc » gppiwtesr. biiA.‘S*s. 
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inconsistent with Elizabeth’s interest, or more contra- 
dictory to a passion which predominated in the cha- 
racter of that princess. Notwithstanding all the great 
qualities which threw such lustre on her reign, we may 
observe, that she was tinctured with a jealousy of 
her right to the crown, which often betrayed her into 
mean and ungenerous actions. The peculiarity of "her 
situation heightened, no doubt, and increased, but did 
not infuse, this passion. It descended to her from 
Henry VII. her grandfather," whom, in several features 
of his character, she nearly resembled. ^Like him, she 
suffered the tide by which she held the crown to remain 
ambiguous and controverted, rather than submit it to 
parliamentary discussion, or derive any addition to her 
right from such authority. Like him, she observed 
every pretender to the succession, .not only with that 
attention which prudence prescribes, but with that 
aversion which suspicion inspires. The present uncer- 
tainty with regard to the right of sutc^e^sion operated 
for Elizabeth's advantage, both bn ^^i^lil^ects and on 
her .rivals. Among the former) . eVery lover of his 
country regarded her life as the great security of the 
national tranquillity ; and chose rather to acknowledge 
a title which was dubious, than to search after one 
that was unknown. The latter, while nothing was 
decided, were held in dependence, and obliged to court 
her. Tbe^anner in which she received this ill-timed 
proposaf of the Scottish queen, was no other than 
might have been expected. She rejected it in a pe- 
remptoiy tohei with many expresfmns of a rest^ution 
never to pefeit a' point of so *mufch delicacy’Jto ,be 
tqui;;hed. * 

A^ut this time die queen made her. public 
entry into Edinburgh with great poibp. Nbtt^g- 
was neglected Ihat could express the duty and affec- 
tion of the citizens toWai'ds' thei® sovereign. ’^But, 
amidst these demonstrations :Of regard, the genius and 
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sentiments of the nation discovered themselves in a 
circumstance, which, though inconsiderable, ought not 
to be overlooked. As it was the mode of the tinfes to 
exhibit many pageants at every public solemnity, most 
of these, on this occasion, were contrived to be repre- 
sentations of the vengeance which the Almighty had 
inflicted upon idolaters.* Even while they studied to 
amuse and to flatter the queen, her subjects could not 
refrain from testifying their abhorrence of that religion 
which she professed. • 

Ilestrains To restore the regular administration of jus- 
of'th'e b«- tice, and to reform the internal '’j^olicy of the 
defers. country, became the next object of the queen’s 
care. The laws enacted for preservation of public 
order, and the security of private property, were nearly 
the same in Scotland as in every other civilized coun- 
try.. But the nature of the Scottish constitution, the 
feebleness of reg^l authority, the exorbitant power of 
the nobles, the viqlence of faction, and the fierce mdh- 
ners of the peogj?, rendered the execution of these 
laws feeble, ii^^lar, and partial. In the pounties: 
which border on England, this defect was mpst appa- 
rent ; and the consequence of it most sensibly felt. 
The inhabitants, strangers to industry, averse from la- 
bour, and unacquainted with the arts of peace, subsisted, 
chiefly by spoil and pillage ; and, being confederated' 
in septs or clans, committed these excesses not only 
with impunity, but even with honour. During the un- 
settled state of the kingdom from the death of James V., 
this dangerous licence had grown to an unusual height ; 
and the inroads and rapine of those frepbooters were 
become no less intolerable to their own countrymen 
than to the English. To restrain' and punish these 
outrages, was an action equally popular in both king- 
doms. Thp, prior of St. Andrew’s was the person 
chosen for this^.importent service, and extraordinary 

» Keith, 189. 
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^wers, toother Vj^th th^ title of th^ . queen’s li^tenant, 
were {yested^iO^m fer that 

Nothing bf mdreiiu^Tisiai^ tp toen. accustomed 

ito 

thi^ pccasion, • They were spon as mig^t . be expected 
i^the. rud^t '^d moat imperfect state^of society; The 
freeholders eleven^ swer^, , counties, with all &eir 
followers cpmple^y armed, ^ere' summoned to assist 
(^Be dieutciftint in the di^harge pf his, office. . Every 
thing, respmbled a milidtfy «xpeditipn, rather than the 
pro^ss of A court of justice.*' 'Ijlhe prior executed his 
ccei^ission, t^th such vigour and prudence, as acquired 
him’^a, great increase of reputation and popularity 
ft^nnpg his pountiymen. Numbers of the bapditti suf- 
fered the pupishinent due to th.eir crimes ; and, by the 
impartial and rigorous administration o^ justice,, order 
and tranquillity were restored to that part of the 


om> 


ThoP*^'*’* . During the absence of tiie,,prior of St, An- 

-ii'' ' ' .ii ' ' 1 T ■ ' '#* _ 


l^pr^n ! dreVs^ the leaders of the 
^ to have taken some 8tep|J 


into f^vqlu 


ction seem 
nsmuating 


witt hCT. themselves into the qui^n’if' &y^r and con- 
fid^cei* But the archbishop of St. Andrew’s, the 
most remariable '|«rs6n 'in the f<M l^flities and 

political address^ was received with little favour at 
cbu^l and, whatfevef secret parti^j the queen ^mi^ht 
have towa^ds^thosp ^pho pTofe^d tiie same, religion 
vfiih.licl|pf, she discovered. ho mclinatipn a.t tlmt time 
tp>iake thehdi^^^htiphof afipir®. out of the hands, 

which had already cdnpawtte^tt. ; ^ 

,The cpldlhecfep^qn of the Andrew’s 

.i^*hiwh|g;^'vh^ wi^wse olf'^ainil- ^ 

til|L7^hI4Rhlcii^]^e qheeti The * 

M^e ii|h he^ijii^ye the 


1^1 -^‘kiTwi' 


fihifl son 
ofihe con* 
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gregation. Princes seldom view their successors with- 
out jealousy and dis^ust^ The prior of St. Andrew s, 
perhaps, dreaded the duke as a rival in power. All 
these causes concurred in infusing into the queen’s 
mind an aversion for that family. The duke, indulg- 
ing his love of retirement, lived at a distance from court, 
without taking pains to insinuate himself into favour ; 
and, though the earl of Arran openly aspired to marry 
the queen, he, by a most unpardonable act of impru- 
dence, was the only nobleman of distinction who op- 
posed Mary’s enjoying the exercise of her religion ; 
and, by rashly entering a public protestation against it, 
entirely forfeited her favour.*^ At the same time, the 
sordid parsimony of his father obliged him either to 
hide himself in some retirement, or to appear in a man- 
ner unbecoming his dignity as first prince of the blood, 
or his high pretensions as suitor to the queen.” His 
love, inflamed by disappointment, and his impatience 
exasperated by u^lect, preyed gradually on his reason ; 
and after maHJ^^extravagances, broke out at last in 
ungovernable irenzy, 

Dec so Towards the end of the year, a convention of 
estates was held, chiefly on account of eccle- 
siastical affairs. The assembly of the church, which 
sat at the same time, presented a petition, containing 
many demands with respect to the suppressing of Po- 
pery, the encouraging the Protestant religion, and the 
providing for the maintenance of the clergy.® The last 
was a matter of great importance, and the steps taken 
towards it deserve to be traced. 

A new re- Though the number of Protestant preachers 
c^nSlng considerably increased, many more 

were still wanted, in every corner of the king- 
churct 'dom. No legal hroyidion having been made 
for them,J ihf^y had hi®liS\^dfawn a scanty and 

« Keith, 

» K^hh/l^, Ibid. *10. 
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precarious sobaist^ce from the benevolence of their 
people. To 'ministers of an .established 

church , to ciimtintie ih.1^is state of indigence and de- 
pendence, was an ^indecency equally repugnant to the 
principles of ^r^igion, and to the maxims of soimd 
policy ; and would have justified all the imputations of 
avarice^ with which the Reformation was then loaded 
by its enen^ns. TThe revenues of the Popish church 
wereAhe pnly fund which could be employed for their 
relief,- bul^^during the three last years, the state of 
these was gfrehtly altered. A great majority of abbots, 
prioraf^nnd^olher heads of religious houses, had, either 
from a. sense 6f duty, or from views of interest, re- 
nounce thes* errors of Popery ; and, notwithstanding 
thi#"' chan^ in their sentiments, they retained their 
ancient revenues. Almost the whole order of bishops, 
and several of the other dignitaries, still adhered to the 
Rohai^h superstition ; and, though debarred from every 
spiritual function, continued to eiqoy the . temporalities 
of theiir benefices. Some laymen, espei^ly those who 
had been active in promoting the Relhrm^ion, had, 
uhdepriyaripus pretences, and amidst theiicpi|ce of civil 
war^' got into their hands possessions whm^'belonged 
to the chjirA; Thus, j^fore any part of the ancient 
ecclesiastical revenues could be applied towards the 
'ina|jnten{^e of the Protestant ministers, many different 
interests to be adjusted.; iqany'daims to be ex- 
amined; smd the. prejudices and passions .of the two 
contending parties .r(equired dje appbpation of a delicate 
hand. After^much,coQtciition,;<^jj[ollowing-plBn was 
ap^oVed by am^<^i^ofTpices,.^aj^quiesced isuevw 

by . the Popish clergy [ihem^ves. : exact smcount of 

the y'ahie . ^ ecch^astio^irb^ejlces - ^rdughont the 
kingdom .WM abTi^ted'i t^|ni fe&en -The pteseht in- 
cumHI^Ip whateyg^^H|p|»dhered-,.wefe:dlowed 
tb ko^ PO^^sion :vvt^|^MH^^I1heir;iyholet4?evenue 
were res»ved for .theif^^^^sj^, the remainder was 
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annexed to the crown ; and out of that the qneen under- 
took tg assign a sufficient maintenance for the Pro- 
testant clergy.’’ 

As most of the bishops and several of the other dig- 
nitaries were still firmly attached to the Popish reli- 
gion, the extirpation of the whole order, rather than an 
act of such extraordinary indulgence, might have been 
expected from the zeal of the preachers, and from the 
spirit which had hitherto, animated the nation. But, 
on this occasion, other principles obstructed the opera- 
tions of such as were pu rely religious. Zeal for liberty, 
and the love of wealth, two passions extremely oppo- 
site, concurred in determining the Protestant leaders to 
fall in with this plan, which deviated so manifestly from 
the maxims by which they had hitherto regulated their 
conduct. 

If the reformers had been allowed to act without 
control, and to level all distinctions in the churc^ 
the great revenues annexed to ecclesiastical dignitiei' 
could not, ’^il^>iitoy colour of justice, have been re- 
tained by those in whose hands they now were ; but 
must eiffier have been distributed amongst the Pro- 
testant clergy, who performed all religious offices, or 
must have falleti to the queen, ffiom the bounty of whose 
ancestors the greater part of them was originally de- 
rived. The former scheme, however suitable to the 
religious spirit of hiany among the people, ^las attend- 
ed with manifold danger. The Popish ecclesiastics 
had acquired a ahaje in the national property, which 
far exceeded/lhe ^^^rtion that was C#Bistent. with 
the bf!8|>piB€sS‘Of the kingdom; andthe fitobles were de- 
tenniU<^ to against this e*^; by pr||ventiBg the 

ret®rh Of those ^ssessions'ffi^ the bauds brthe bhurcE 
Nor tV’aS the latter, which ^posed constitution to 
more ‘ bwtaard, tO;'||i ay^ftied'with^l^ care. 

Even that citcumiicstibOd pwiiagative, wWch the Scot- 
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tish kings possessefl, >wais the object of jealonsy to the 
nobles. If they had allowed the crown to s^e the 
spoils of the chnreh^ aftich an increase 6f poWer must 
have followed that accession of property, as would 
have raised the royal authority above control, and 
have rendered the most limited prince in Europe the 
most absolute and independent. The reign of Henry 
VIU. preseated a recent and alarming example of this 
hatj^r'e. ^he wealth which flowed in upon that prince, 
from the suppression of the monasteries, not only 
changed the maxims of his government, but the temper 
of hii mind ; and he who had formerly submitted to his 
parliaments, and courted his people, dictated, from that 
time, to the former with intolerable insolence, and ty- 
rannized over the latter with unprecedented severity. 
And if hi} policy had not been extremely short-sighted, 
if he had not squandered what he acquired with a pro- 
fusion equal to his rapaciousness, and which defeated 
his ambition, he might have established despotism in 
England, on a basis so broad and strong as all the ef- 
forts- of the subjects would never have been able to 
shakfe. In Scotland, where the riches of the clergy bore 
as great a proportion to the wealth of the kingdom, the 
acquisition of church lands would have been of no less 
importance to the crown, and no less fatal to the aris- 
toqracy. The nobles, for this reason, guarded against 
such an increase of the royal powei*, and thereby se- 
cured their own independence. 

. Avarice mingled itself with their concern for the in- 
terest of their order. The re-uniting the possessions of 
the cWrch to the crown, or the bestowing th6m on .foe 
Protestant clergy,: would have beqp a fatt^.bloW' both 
to dibse nobles who had, by fraud or violence, seized 
par^f th^e reveftues, and to those abbots and. priors, 
who%ad totally renounced: theU.. ecclesiastical .charac- 
ter; >.But bs ^pie/pl^ wpifh Wm "pfopo^e^; ^ve some 
sanction to tjEiei#t)surpation, th% proofed it wifli their 
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utmost influence. The Popish ecclesiastics^ though the 
lopping o/F a third of their revenues was hf no means 
agreeable to thjem, consented, ijinder their present cir- 
cumstances, to sacrifice a part of theii* possessions^ in 
order to purchase the secure enjoyment*of the remain- 
der ; and, after deeming the whole irrecoverably lost, 
they considered whatever they could retrieve as so 
much gain. Many of the ancient dignitaries were men 
of noble birth ; and, as they no longer entertaijied ||^opes 
of restoring the Popish religion, they wish^ ^eiripwn 
relations, rather than the crown, or tfie Protestant cler- 
gy, to be enriched with the^spoils of the church,-^ ' "They 
connived, for this reason, at the encroachments of the 
nobles ; they even aided their avarice and violence ; 
they dealt out the patrimony of the church ^mong their 
own relations, and by granting feus and^ perpetual 
leases of lands and tithes, gave, to the utmost of their 
power, some colour of legal possession to what was for- 
merly mere usurpation. Many vestiges of such aliena- 
tion still remain.** The nobles, with the concurrence of 
the incumbente, daily extended their encroachments, 
and gradually stripped the ecclesiastics of their i^hest 
and most valuable possessions. Even that third part, 
which was given up in order to silence the clamours of 
the Protestant clergy, and to be some equivalent to the 
crown for its claims, amounted to no considerable sum. 
The thirds due by the more powerful nobles, especially 
by such as had embraced the Reformation, were almost 
universally remitted. Others, by producing fraudulent 
rentals ; by estimating the com, and, other payments in 
kind, at an undervalue ; and by the connivance of col- 
lectors, greatly diminished the charge against them- 
selves f and the: nobles had much reason to be satisfied 
with a device which, at so. small expense, secured to 
thein such valuable posse^ons. 

Nor were tkk^ Protejstant clergy considerable gainers 

n Keith, 507. t SpolShr. 17$. , <■ Keiths Append. 168. Spot3w*18S. 
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by Ibis new reguletion; ftey teundlt (o be a 
ctoiBT no tg Idndle zfeal:,thah 4o extin- 

8"W^ice. Tl^e very^n, ^^lom formerly 

f ^y had SMjayed with ahsplul® Authority, were 
^ "tlieir -remonstrances, v .the prior of 

2d1w‘*-TlS of Morton, 

d Maitlat^, all the mostzealous leaders of the coh- 

gre^ bn^CTe appointed to assign, or, as it was call- 
Aeir stipends. A hundred marks Scot- 
ch ^ the- allowance wfiich their liberality korded to 
fte genenOity of ministers. To a few three hundred 

oound^T twenty.four tho^nd 

? appears to have been the whole sum 
a lo^d for the maintenance of a national church esta- 
hshed by law, and esteemed throughout the kingdom 
the |rue church of God.‘ - Even this sum was paid with 
1 ® e^aetness, and the ministers were kept in the same 

poverfy and dependence as formerly. ' 

Di!^*.ion. . g-entleness of the queen’s administra- 
amo^the ^on, and the elegance of her court, had miti- 
_ gated, in some degree, the ferocity of the no- 
bles, and accustomed them to greater mildness and 
humanity j while, at the same time, her presence and 
authoribrwere a check to their factious and tumultuary 
spirit. But, as a> state of order and tranquillity Vas 
not natural to the feudal aristocracy, it could not be of 
long^c^tmuance ^ and this year became remarkable 
or thephost violent eruptiphs - of intestine discord and 
animosity,.,' ^ 

% , i^de^tendieht nobilify of Scot- 
a monarch- could possrad little authority, and ex- 
Q^.ngorotfe^sdictiohf The fe- 
„ stafo of pfoperty the 

theif o^'ilbmiem; so^ad 
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have already observed, were frequently decided not by 
law, but by violence. The ’offended baron, without 
having recourse' to the monarch,!. o¥ Acknowledging his 
superior authority, assembled his ’‘own fdllowers, and 
invaded the lands of his rival in a hostile manner. 
Together with his estate and honours,'every nobleman 
transmitted soipd hereditary feud to his posterity, wKq 
were bound in honour to adopt and to prosecute it 
with unabated rancour. 

Such a dissension had subsisted betweett the house 
of Hamilton and the earl of Bothwell, and was height- 
ened by mutual injuries during the late commotions." 
The earl of Arran and Bothwell happening to attend 
the court at the same time, their followers quarrelled 
F broa frequently in the streets of Edinburgh, and ex- 
cited dangerous tumults in that city. At last, 
the mediation of their friends, particularly^ of Knox, 
brought about a reconcilement, but an unfortunate one 
to both these noblemen.* 

A few days after, Arran came to Knox, and, with the 
utmost terror and bonfusion, confessed first to himj and 
then to the prior of St. Andrew’s, that, in order to ob- 
tain the sole direction of affairs, Bothwell, and his 
kinsmen the Hamiltons, had conspired to murder the 
prior, Maitland, and the other favourites of the queen. 
The duke of Chatelherault regarded the prior as a 
rival, who had supplanted him in the queen’s favour, 
and who filled that place at the helm, which ^e ima- 
giiied to be due to himself, as first prince of the blood. 
Bothwell, on account of the personal injuries which he 
had received, from the prior during the hostile opera- 
tions ^of the>two c<mtending parties, was no less exas- 
perated against him. But whelh^ he and the Hamil- 
tons .lia4Affree4 fr*' pament their new alliance with the 
bloa^>of IJPnwPn euemy, or whether th^^^nspi- 
racy exia^ «nly in ^ Jfafiffc,. and. disordered imaai- 

B 215. ■ Knox, ^5, 

' U * f , ‘>5' * 
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atiou of the earl of Arran, it is impossible, amidst the 
ontradictipn historians and the d^ecti^n^ss of re- 
lords, positively to determine. Among ipen inflamed 
rith ri^entmept and iifipaiient fqr revenge, rash ex- 
>tessiohs might bfe uttere^j-and violent aid criminal 
ixpediepts ^opoi^idj and on that foundation, Arran’s 
listemperedjf^cy might rear the v^hole superstructure 
of a conspiracy. All the persons accused, deniedr their 
guilt with the' utmost confidence. But the knovirn cha- 
racters of the men, and th^ violent spirit of the age, 
added greatly to the probability of the accusation^ and 
abundantly justify the conduct of ;the queen’s miriisters^ 
vrho confined Bothwell, Arran, and a few of the ring- 
leaders, in separate prisons, and obliged the duke tp 
surrender the strong castle of Dumbarton, which he had 
he^ ever since the time of his resigning the offlce of 
regent.^ * ’ i 

The earl of designs of the earl of Huntly against 

Huirtij’a the prior of St. Andrew’s were deeper laid. 


enmity to 
"the que<» 
najniaters 


"the queim’B and produced more memorable and more tra- 

• T 1 OXT m'I 


gical events. George Gordon earl of Huntly, 
having been one of the nobles who conspired against 
James III., and who raised his son James IV. to the 
l^rone, enjoyed a great share in the confidence of that 
ipgenerous prince.* By his bounty, great accessions of 
Wealth and power were added to a family already 
opulent and powerful. On the. death of that mo- 
narch, .^ie^ander the next earl, being appointed lord- 
lieutenant of all the counties beyond Forth, left , the 
other nobles to contend for offices at court; and retir- 
ing to the north, where his estate and influence lay, 
resided there in a kind of princely indepeufj^ce. "The 
chieftains, in that the kingdom dreaded\.the 

growing d^ominipn pf sijph a dapgerous neighbour, bilt 
were unhl^ to pi^yent hfs encroac^ents. Some of 
his riv^ , he s/^^tly nnd^M^ined,'^dth§f s he subdued 




O^en:of State, 66. 
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by open force. His estate far exceeded that of any 
other subject, and his superiorities and jurisdictiojis 
extended over many of the northern counties. With 
power and possessioh^ so extensive, under two long 
and feeble minorities, and amidst the shock of civil 
commotions, the earls of Huntly might ha^ indulged 
the most elevated hopes. But happily for the. crown, 
an active and enterprising spirit was not the charac- 
teristic of that family ; and, whatever object their am- 
bition might have in view, they chose rather to acquire 
it by polific^ address, than to seize it openly and by 
force of arms. 

The conduct of George the present earl, during the 
late commotions, had been perfectly suitable to the 
character of the family in that age, dubious^ variable, 
and crafty. While the success of the lords of tlie con- 
gregation was uncertain, he assisted the queen-regent 
in her attempts to crush them. When their affairs put , 
on a better aspect, he pretended to join them, but never 
heartily favoured their cause. He was Courted and 
feared by each of }he contending parties ; both con- 
nived at his encroachments in the north ; and, by arti- 
fice and force, which he \Vell knew how to employ al- 
ternately, and in their proper places, he added every 
day jto the exorbitant power and wealth which he 

He observed the growing reputation and authority , 
of the prior of St. Andrew’s with the greatest jealousy 
and concern, and considered him as a rival who had 
engrossed that share in the queen’s confidence, to 
which his own zeal for the Popish religibn seemed to 
give Mm a, preferable title. Personal injuries soon in- 
creased the 'misunderstanding H^ccasioned by rivalship 
in power. The, queen having determifiied to; reward 
the services of the prior , of St. Andrew's, by creating 
him an edij^* sl^ 'm%de choice of Mar, ^ the place ' 
whence, he should take title ; .|md, that be might 
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be better able to support his new honour, bestowed 
upon him at . the same time the lands of that name. 
These were pmt of tihe royal demesnes,* but the earls 
of Huntly had ,been pennitted, .for several years, to 
^ keep possession of them.'* 0,n this occasion the 
earl not only ..complained, with some reason, 
of the loss which, he sustained, but had fbal cause to 
be alarmed at the intrusion of a formidable neighbour 
into the heart of his territories, who might be able to 
rival his power, and excite his oppressed vassals to 
"shake off his yoke. ’ 

Jnne VT incident which happened soon after, in- 

creased and confirmed Huntly ’s suspicions. Sir 
John Gordon, his third son, and lord Ogilvie, had a 
dispute about the property of an estate. This dispute, 
became a deadly quarrel. They happened unfortu- 
nately to meet in the streets of Edinburgh, and being 
both attended with armed followers, a scuflBe ensued, 
in which lord Ogilvie was dangerously wounded by 
Sir John. The magistrates seized^|)oth the offenders, 
and the queen commanded them to be strictly con- 
fined. Under any regular ^government, such a breach 
of public peace and order would expose the pemon 
offending to certain punishment. At this time some 
severity was necessary, in order to vindicate the qfeen’s 
authority from an insult, the mo^ heinous which had 
been o%red to it since her return into Scotland. - But, 
in an age accustomed to licence and anarchy,' even 
this moderate exercise of her power, iu orde»ug ^em 
to be kept in custody, was deemed, t^act of intolerable 
rigour^ and. the frjends of each pally begap to con- 
vepe their yussds epd dependants.ip order overawe, 
or to, frustrate the 4ecaisiops of justice,' .^Meanwhile 
Gordoumade h^ escape, out of pf,ispu, , ^d flyiiigjhito 
Aberdepnshhe,., cpmplaiued, 4.0^4^.. ef ^^©1 iudj^ty 

with which he had been. fi|^te<l. ; ..as ah ilhe queen’s 

,, ^dtawf.Bew.Sfl!?:, , « SS3. 
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actions were at ^juncture imputed tcc^ the carl of 
Mar, this added not a little to the li'esen^^t ^hich 
Huntly had conceiyed against t]bat nobleman/ * 

Aogast ’ when th^se passionli fer- 

mented with ihe utmost violence, in the minds 
of the earl of ituntjiy and his family, the queen hap- 
pen^Hq set out on a progress into the northern parts 
of the kingdom. She was attended by the earls of 
Mar and Morton, Maitland, and other leaders of that 
party. The presence of the queen, in a country, where no 
n^e greater than the earl of Huntly ’s had been heard 
of, and no power superior to his had been exercised, 
for many years, was an event of itself abundantly mor- 
tifying to that haughty nobleman. But while the queen 
was entirely under the direction of Mar, aU'her actions 
were n|ore apt to ' be misrepresented, and construed 
into injuries ; and a thousand circumstances could not 
but occur to awaken Huntly’s jealousy, to oflFend his 
pride, and to inflame his resentment. Amidst the agi- 
tation of so many wolent passions, some eruption was 
unavoidable. 

On "Mary’s arrival in the. north, Huntly employed 
his wife, a woman capable of executing the commis- 
sion with abundance of dexterity, to sootlie the queen, 
and to intercede for pardon to their son. But the 
queen peremptorily required that he should again de- 
liver himself into the hands of justice, and rely on her 
clemency. Gordon was persuaded to do so and 
being enjoined by the queen to enter- himself prisoner 
in the castle of Stirling, he promised likewise to obey 
that command. Lord E^skine, Mar’s uncle, was at 
that time goyemor of this fort. The queen’s severity, 
and ^e place in which she appointed Gorddn to be con- 
fined, wei^ iu^^tupreted to be ne^ marks Mar’s rancoilr, 
an^ augmented thehittreH of the Gordoi^ against him. 
^ ^ ^ Meantime, Six Jotei:Gojdon ^t out towards 
^ ' Stirling ; but^. instead perfenning his promise 
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to the queen, made his escape from his guards, and re- 
turned to take the command of his followers, who were 
rising in arms all over the north. These .were destined 
to second and improve the blow, by which his father 
proposed secretly and at once, to cut off Mar, Morton, 
and Maitlaiid, his principal adversaries. The time 
and place for perpetrating this horrid deed were fre- 
quently appointed ; but the executing of it was won- 
derfully prevented, by some of ihose unforeseen ac- 
cidents, which so often occur to disconcert the schemes, 
and to intimidate the hearts, of assassins.^ Huntly’s 
own house, at Strathbogie, was the last and most con- 
venient scene appointed for committing the intended 
violence. But on her journey thither, the queen heard 
of young Gordon’s flight and rebellion, and refusing, 
in the first transports of her indignation, to enter tmder 
the father’s roof, by that fortunate expression of her re- 
sentment saved her ministers from unavoidable de- 
struction.' . 

Take arms The ill succcss of these efforts of private 
againatthe revenge precipitated Huntly into open -rebel- 
lion. As the queen was entirely under the 
direction of his rivals, it was impossible to compass 
their ruin without violating the allegiance which he 
owed his sovereign. On her arrival at Inverness, the 
commanding ofiicer in the castle, by Htntly’s orders, 
shut the gates against her. Mary was obliged to 
lodg^ in the town, which was open and defenceless ; 
but this too was quickly surrounded by a multitude of 
the earl’s followers.^ The utmost consternation seized 
the queen, who was attended by a very slender train. 
She every moment expected the approach of the re-"^ 
beis; and some ships were already ordered into the 
river to secure her escape. The loyalty of the Mon- 
roes, Frasers, Mackintoshes, ^and Boitm neighbouring 
cle-na, who took arqgs in her defen^, saved her from 
^ Keith, *50. . • Knox, 518. ^Crawf. ^ 
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this danger. By their assistance, she even forced the 
castle to surrender, and inflicted on the governor the 
punishment which his insolence deserved. 

This open act of disobedience was the occasion of a 
measure more galling to Huntly than any the queen had 
hitherto taken. Lord Erskine having pretended a right 
to the earldom of Mar, Stewart resigned it in his fa- 
vour ; and at the same time Mary conferred upon him 
the title of earl of Murray, with the estate annexed to 
that dignity, which* had been in the possession of the 
earl of Huntly since the year 1548.® From this encroach- 
ment upon his domains he concluded that his family 
was devoted to destruction ; and, dreading to be strip- 
ped gradually of those possessions which, in reward 
of their services, the gratitude of the crown had be- 
stowed on himself, or his "ancestors, he no longer dis- 
guised his intentions, but, in defiance of the queen’s 
proclamation, openly took arms. Instead of yielding 
those places of strength, which Mary required him to 
surrender, his followers dispersed or cut in pieces the 
parties which she dispatched to tJike possession of 
them and he himself advancing with a considerable 
body of men towards Aberdeen, to which place the 
queen was now returned, filled her small court with 
consternation. Murray had only a handful of men in 
whom he could confide.^ In order to form the appear- 
ancejof an army, he was obliged to call in the assist- 
ance of the neighbouring barons ; but as most of these 
either favoured Huntly ’s designs, or stood in awe of liis 
;power, frotfi them no cordial or effectual service could 
be. expected. 

Oct 28 these troops, however^ Murray, who 

could .^in nothing by delay, piarched briskly 
towards the ^nemy . He found them at Corichie, posted 
to great adv^tage he commanded his northern asso- 
ciates instartijy to" begin the attack; but, on the first 

t Crawf. Peer* 359. *• Koox, 319. * Keilb^230. 
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motion of tjie enemy, <|»ey treacherously turned their 
backs ; and Hundy’sj^follb^ers, throwing aside their 
spears, and^ breaking theiifc* ranks, drenr their swords. 
He is de- and' rushed forward to the pursuit. It was 
of then that Murray gave' proof, both of steady 
Murrey. ", cQurage aud- of prudent conduct. He stood 
immoveable on a rising groilnd, with the small but * 
trusty^ body of his adherents, who, presenting their 
spears to the enemy* feceive^d them with a detentiined 
resolution, which they little expected. The Highland 
broad sword is not a weapon fit to encounter the Scot- 
tish spear. In every civil commotion, the sup^iority 
of the latter has been evident, and has always decided 
the contest. On this occasion the irregular attack of 
Huntly’s troops was easily repulsed by Murray’s firm 
battalion. jBefore they recovered the confusion occa- 
sioned by this unforeseen resistance, Murray’s northern 
troops, who had fled so shamefully in the beginning 
of the action, willing to regain their credit with the 
victorious party, fell Upon them, and completed the 
rout. Huntly himself, who was extremely corpulent, 
was trodden to death in the pursuit. His sons. Sir 
John and Adam, wtere taken, and Murray returned in 
in triumplj to Aberdeen with his prisoners. 

The trial of men taken in actual rebellion" against 
their sovereign was extoemely short. Three days after 
the battle. Sir Jo}m Gordon 'was beheaded at Aberdeen. 
His brother Adam was pardoned op account of hiS 
youth. Lord Gordon wto had been prtvy to his fa- 
ther’s designs, was seized in the south; and upon trial 
found guilty of treason ; but, through the queen’s cle- 
mency, &e pupishmeniffras* Twitted. The first par- 
liaineni proceeded a^inst this ^Mt family with the 
utmost !ngdi|f - of , laijr; ' and reduced , their power and 
fortune to the lowest^bb.^ 

jpi^puacj^of ,tbe\Mri/of (ifie :of ^tbe and ni7ste<^ 

||i6D8 in the As it, m a tnins»^lio0 dbmjestict and 

' ^ 
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As the fall of the ea^l of Huntly is the most impor- 
tant event of this year, it would have been improper to 
interrupt the.narrative by taking notice of lesser trans- 
actions, which may now be related with equal propriety. 
An inter- , In the beginning of summer, Mary, who was 
tween W dcsirous of entering into a more intimate cor- 
respondence and familiarily with Elizabeth, 
posed. employed Maitland to desire a personal in- 
terview with her, somewhere in the. north of Eng- 
land. As this proposal could not be rejected with de- 
cency, the*time, the place, and the circumstances of the 
meeting were instantly agreed upon. But Elizabeth 

in wliicli the English were little interested, few original papers concerning it liave 
been found in Cecil's Collections, the great storehouse of evidence and information 
with regard to the affairs of this period. 

Buchanan supposes Mary to have formed a design about this time of destroying 
Murray, and of emplo 3 ing the power of the earl of Huntly for this purpose. But 
his account of this whole transaction appears to be so void of truth, and even of 
probability, as to deserve no serious examination. At that time Mary wanted power, 
and seems to have had no inclination to commit ainy oct of violence upon her 
brother. 

Two other hypotheses have been advanced, in order fb explain this matter , but 
Ih^ appear to equally removed from troth. 

L It cannot well be conceived, that the queen’s journey to the north was a 
scheme concerted by Murray, in order to ruin the earl of Huntly. 1. Huntly bad 
resided at court almost ever since the (queen's return. Keith, 198. Append. 175, 
&c. This was the proper place in which to have seised him. To attack him in 
Aberdeenshire, the seat of his power and in the midst of his vassals, was a project 
equally absurd and hazardous. S. Tlie queen was not accompanied with a body of 
troops, capable of attempting any thing against Huntly by violence : her train ^^as 
not more numerous than was usual in times of greatest tranquillity. Keith, 230. 
3. There remain two original letters with regard to this conspiracy ; one fmm llan^olph 
the English rendent, and another from Maitland, both directed to Cecil. They talk 
of Huntly^s measures as notoriously treasonable. Randolph mentions his repeated 
attempts to assassinate Murray, &c. No hint is given of any previous resoldtion, 
formed by Mary^s ministers, to ruin Huntly and his family. Had any such iSesiga 
ever existed, it was Randolph's duty (o have discovered it ; nor would Maitland 
have labQured to conceal it from the English secretary. Keltli, 220, 232. 

• II. To suppose that^ffie earl of Huntly had laid any plan for seizing the ^ueen 
and her ministers, seems to be no less improbable. 1. On the queen’s anival in the 
north, he laboured, in good earnest, to gain her favour, and to obtain a pardon for 
his son. Knox,S18. 2, He met the queen, first at Aberdeen, and then at Uothe- 
may, whither he would not have ventured to corne^ had be harboured any such 
treasonable resolution. Knox, 518. 3. His conduct was irresolute and wavering, 
like that of a man diswncerted by, an unforeseq^ dangcT, not like one executing a 
concerted plan. 4. The most considerable persons of bis clan submitted to the queen, 
and £bbnd nirety to obey he^commands. Keith, 226* Had the earl been' previ- 
ously determined to rise 'in'arms against, thie queen, or to seize her ministeia, it is 
probable be wbuld^liaVe imparti^ it to his principal followers, nor would they have 
deserted him in this niahner. 

For these reaaons 1 have) on the one hand, vindicated the eafl of Murray firom any 
deliberate intentloD oftointog the family of Gordon ; and on the other band, I have 
imputed Ihe vjpieot ce^tie|<tf the earl of Hontly td a si^deii start of resOntment, 
without charging hita hny’pretoeditated purpose of febjWSon. 
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was prudent enough not to admit into her kingdom a 
rival who outshone herself so far in beauty and grace- 
fulness of person ; and who excelled so einjnently in all 
the arts of insinuation and address. Under pretence 
of being confined to London, by the attention which 
she was obliged to give to the civil wars in France, 
she put oflF the interview for that season,^ and prevented 
her subjects from seeing the Scottish queen, the charms 
of whose appearance and behaviour she envied, and 
had some reason to dread. * 

Janes. During this year, the assembly of the church 
Dec. 25 . Yoet twice. In both these meetings were exhi- 
bited many complaints of the poverty and dependence 
of the church ; and many murmurs against the negli- 
gence or avarice Of those who had been appointed to 
collect and to distribute the small fund, appropriated 
for the maintenance of preachers.™ A petition, craving 
redress of their grievances, was presented to the queen ; 
but without any eifect. There was no reason to expect 
that Mary would discover any forwardness to grant 
the request of such supplicants. ,As her ministers, 
though all most zealous Protestants, were themselves 
growing rich on the inheritance of the church, they 
were equally regardless of the indigence and demands 
of their brethren. 

1563. Mary had now continued, above two years 
6 on®s°wUh in a state of widowhood. Her gentle admini- 
regardto gtration had secured the hearts of her sub- 

Ihe queen’s ^ ^ ^ 

marriage, jects, who Were impatient tor her marricige, 
and wished the qroxyn to descend in the right line 
from their ancient monarchs. She herself was the most 
amiable woman of the age, and the fame of her accom- 
plishments, together with the favourable circumstance 
of her having one Jcingdom already in her possession, 
and the prospect of mounting the throne of another, 
prompted many different princes to solicit an alliance 

* Keith, *16. ■ Knox, 311. 3t3. 
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so illustrious. Scotland, byits situation, 1bre^ so much 
weight and power into whatever>scale it fell, that all 
Europe waited with solicitude for Mary s .detemiina- 
tion ; and bo event in that age excited stronger politi- 
cal fears and jealousies ; none interested more deeply 
the passions of several princes, or gave rise to more 
contradictory intrigues, than the marriage of the Scot- 
tish queen. 

She is soli- The princes of the house of Austria re- 
different membered what vak projects the French had 
princes, folinded on tlieir former alliance with the queen 
.. of Scots; and though the unexpected death, first of 
Henry and then of Francis, had hindered these from 
taking effect, yet if Mary should again make choice of 
a husband among the French princes, the same designs 
might be revived and prosecuted with better success. 
By the order to prevent this, the emperor entered 

ChwiM * ^ negotiation with the cardinal of Lorrain, 

who had proposed to marry the Scottish queen 
to the archduke Charles, Ferdinand’s third son. The 
matter was Communicated to Mary ; and Melvil, who 
at that time attended the elector Palatine, was com 
manded to inquire into the character and situation of 
the archduke." 

By Don Philip 11. Aough no less apprehensive of 
Ciriosof Marys falling once more into the hands of 

Sdbiq* 

Fraqce, envied his uncle Ferdinand the acquisi- 
tion of so important a prize ; and, as his own insatiable 
ambition grasfted at dl the kingdoms of Europe, he 
employed his ambassador at the French court to solicit 
the princes of Lorrain in behalf of his son Don Carlos, 

- at that time the heir of all th| extensive dominions 
which belonged to i:he Spanish monarchy.® 

By the Catherine" of Medicis, on the other hand, 
dreaded the marriage of the Scottish queen 

“Melr. 63.65. Keith, 239. See Append. No. VII. 

A Castebi. 461. Addit. a Laboar. 501. 50S. 
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with, any of the Austrian princes, .which would have 
added so much, to ^the po^er and pretensions of that 
ambitipus race, fler jealousy of the princes of Lor- 
rain' rendered her no less averse from an alliance 
wluch, by securing to them the protection of the em- 
peror, or kitig of Spain, would give new boldness to 
their enterprising spirit, and enable them to set the 
power. of the crown, which they already rivalled, at 
ppen defiance: and as she was afraid that these splen- 
' did proposals of the Austrian family would dazzle the 
yotmg queen, she instantly dispatched Castelnau into 
Scotland, to offer her in marriage the duke of Anjou, 
the brother of her former husband, who soon after 
mounted the throne of France.*' 

Muy’a ee- Msiy attentively weighed the pretensions of 

so many rivals. The archduke had little to 
ingiL recommend him but hia high birth. The 
example of Henry VIH. was a warning against 
contracting a. marriage with the brother of her former 
husband ; and she (could not bear the thoughts of ap- 
pearing in France, in a rank inferior to that which she 
had formerly held in that kingdom. She listened, 
therefore, with partiality, to the Spanish propositions,' 
and the.; prospect of auch vast power and dominions 
flattered the ambition of a young and aspiring princess. 

Three severtd circumstances, however, concurred to 
divert Mary from any thoughts of a foreign alliance.. 

The first of these was the murder of her uncle the 
duke of Guise. . The Tiolence and .^hition of that 
.nobleman had 'in'volved. Ms eountiy in a civil,' war; 
which was ecffldueted'wilh furious animosity and va- 
rious success.:' At last the. dimedaid siege to Orleans, 
the'thultrark of. the Protestant cause; and he had re- 
lhat citj^ to the In^mttr^i^, wh^n he was as- 
snssinat^' fey. ihe: frantic jzeal of Pbltrot. This ■ blow 
prdjc^.fattd to the queen of Scots. The young duke 

V Cistektad, 461. 
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was a minor ; and the carding of Lorrain, though sub- 
tle and intriguing, wanted that undaunted aiid enter- 
prising courage, tfrhich rendered the ambition of his 
brother so formidable. Catherine, instead of encou- 
raging the ambition, or furthering the pretensions, of 
her daughter-in-la*', toofc pleasure in mortifying the 
one, and in disappointing the other. In this situation, 
and without such a protector, it became necessaiy for 
Mary to contract her views, and to proceed with cau- 
tion ; and, whatever prospect of advantage might allure 
her, she could venture upon no dangerous or doubtful 
measure. 

The views The secoud circumstance which Weighed with 
beih' ** opinion of the queen of Eng- 

land.. The marriage of the Scottish queen inte- 
rested Elizabeth more deeply than smy other prince; and 
she observed all her deliberations concerning it with 
the most anxious attention. She herself seems early 
to have formed a resolution of living unmarried, and 
she discovered no small inclination to impose the same 
law on the queen of Scots. She had already expe- 
rienced what use might be made of Mary’s power and 
pretensions, to invade her dominions, and to disturb 
her possession of the crown. The death of Francis II. 
had ha^^ily delivered her from this danger, which she 
determined to guard against for the future with the ut- 
most care. As the restless ambition of the Austrian 
princes, the avowed and bigotted patrons of the Catho- 
lic superstition, made her, in a particular manner, dread 
their neighbourhood, she instructed Randolph to re- 
monstrate, in the strongest terms, agamst" any alliance 
with them; and to ac^aint Mary, that as she herself 
would consider such a match to be a breach of the 
personal firiettdsfaip in which th^ -were so happily 
united ; so t^ English nation wpuld regard it.as the 
dissolution of that confederacy, which now subsisted 
between ithe two kingdoms; that, in order to preserve^ 

II 2 
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tbeir own religion and liberties, they would, in all pro- 
bability, take some step prejudicial to ber right of suc- 
cession, wbicb, as sbe well knew, tbey neither wanted 
' power nor pretences to invalidate and set aside. This 
tbreatebing was accompanied with a promise, but ex- 
pressed in very ambiguous terms, that if Mary’s choice 
of a husband should prove agreeable to the English 
nation, Elizabeth would appoint proper persons to ex- 
amine her title to the succession, and, if well-founded, 
command it to be publicly recognised. She observed 
however a mysterious silence concerning the person on 
whom she wished the choice of the Scottish queen to 
fall. The revealing of the secret was reserved for some 
future negotiation. Meanwhile she threw out some 
obscure hints, that a native of Britain, or one not of 
princely rank, would be her safest and most inoffensive 
choice.’ An advice, offered with such an air of supe- 
riority and command, mortified, no doubt, the pride of 
the Scottish queen. But, under her present circum- 
stances, she was obliged to bear this indignity. Des- 
titute of all foreign assistance, and intent upon the 
English succession, the great object of her wishes and 
ambition, it became necessary to court a rival, whom, 
without manifest imprudence, she could not venture to 
offend. 

The sent}. The inclination of her own subjects was an- 
other, and not the least considerable eircum- 
Bobjects. stance, which called for Mary’s attention at 
this conjuncture. They had been taught, by the fatal 
experiment of.her . former marriage, to dread a union 
with any great prince, whose power might be employ- 
ed to oppress foeir religion amHibeities; They trem- 
bled^ .the thoughts of a. match with a forei^er ; and 
if the crown dioiild be strength^ed by. new domi- 
nions OT' alliances, they foresaw that the royal prero- 
gative would soon be stretched beyond its ancient 

<1 K<iUi, *M. 245. 
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and legal limits., Their eagerness ta prevent this 
could hardly fail of throwing them once more into the 
arms of England. Elizabeth would be ready to afford 
them her aid towards obstructing a measure so disa- 
greeable to herself. It was easy for them to seize the 
person of the sovereign. By the assistance of the Eng- 
lish fleet, they coul(I render it difficult for any foreign 
prince to land in Scotland. The Roman Catholics, 
now an inconsiderable party in the kingdom, and dis* 
pirited by the loss of the earl of Huntly, could give no 
obstruction to their designs. To what violent extremes 
the national abhorrence of a foreign yoke might have 
been carried, is manifest from what she had already 
seen and experienced. 

For these reasons Mary laid aside, at that time, all 
thoughts of a foreign alliance, and seemed willing to 
sacrifice her own ambition, in order to remove the jea- 
lousies of Elizabeth, and to quiet the fears of her own 
subjects. 

A pariia- parliament met this year, for the first 

time since the queen’s return into Scotland. 
Mary’s administration had hitherto been ex- 
tremely popular. Her ministers possessed the confi- 
dence of the nation ; and by consequence, the proceed- 
ings of that assembly were conducted with perfect una- 
nimity. The grant of the earldom of Murray to the 
prior of St. Andrew’s was confirmed : the earl of Hunt- 
ly, and several of his vassals and dependants, were at- 
tainted : the attainder against Kirkaldy of Grange, and 
some of his accomplices in the murder of cardinal 
Beatoun, was reversed the act of oblivion, mentioned 
in the treaty of Edinbillgh, received the royal sanction. 
But Mary, who had determined never to ratify that 
treaty, took care that this sanction should not be deem- 
ed any acknowledgment of its validity ; she granted her 
consent merely in condescension to the lords in parlia- 

r KnojL, 330. 
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ment, who, on their knees, besought her to allay the 
jealousies and apprehensions of her subjecte, by such a 
gracious law.* • ' . * 

NotMng ' ' No attempt was -made in Ibw parliament, to 
detefmio- procure the queen’s assent to the laws establish- 
garTjot^ ingtheProtestant religion. Her ministers, though 

’ zealouwProtestants themselves, were aware that 
this could not be urged without manifest danger and im- 
prudence. She had consented, through their influence, 
to tolerate and protect the reformed doctrine. They 
bad even prevailed onher to imprison and prosecute the 
archbishop of St. Andrew’s, and prior of Withorn, for 
celebrating mass contrary to her proclamation.* Mary, 
however, was still passionatdy devoted to the. Romish 
church ; and though, from political motives, she had 
granted a temporary protection of opinions which she 
disapproved, there were no grounds to hope that she 
would agree to establish them for perpetuity. The 
moderation of those who professed it, was the best 
method for reconciling the queen to the Protestant 
religion. . Time might abate her bigotry. Her pre- 
judices might wear ofl" gradually, and at last she might 
yield to the wishes of her people, what their impor- 
tunity or their violence could never have extorted. 
Many laws of importance were to be proposed in 
parliament ; and tp defe«d all tiiese, by such a fruitless 
and ilhtimed application to the queen^ would have 
been equally Iqjnrious to individuals, and detrimental 
to the public/ - 

;h(ch of. T>a aeal of tiie Protestant clergy was deaf 
tadBtte to these considerations pf prudence orpo- 
***'f^' '»licy. ' Eager aadimpatie^l, it brooked no delay : 
severe and infle*iblo» it vrould oond,e8eend to no com- 
^iancet^ s The jew^tihg ti»at order insisted, that 

this 4 $pbrtwmty of estnhlishing religion by law was not 
tQ;be?ikeglfict^. They pronouncod the moderation 

• P«t1. 9. Q ViMj, c. 67. SpvtW. iSS. ‘ Keith, 239. 
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of the courtiers, apostacy ; and their endeavours to 
gain the queen, they reckoned criminal and servile. 
Knox solemnly renounced the friendship of the eari of 
Murray, as a man devoted to Mary, and so blindly zeal- 
ous for her service, as to become regardless of those 
objects which he had hitherto esteemed most sacred. 
This rupture, which is a strong proof of Murray’s sin- 
cere attachment to the queen at. that period, continued 
above a year and a half.“ 

The preachers being disappointed by the men in 
whom they placed the greatest confidence, gave vent 
to their indignation in their pulpits. These echoed 
more loudly than ever with declamations against ido- 
latry; with dismal presages concerning the queen’s 
marriage with a foreigner; and with bitter reproaches 
against those who, from interested motives, had de- 
serted that cause which they once reckoned it their • 
honour to support. The people, inflamed by -such 
vehement declamations, which were dictated by a zeal 
more sincere than prudent, proceeded to rash and un- 
and occa- justifiable acts of violence. . Durinsr the queen’s 

sions a 1 • i ® ^ 

tumult absence, on a progress into the west, mass con- 
pTOp"!**"’ to be celebrated in her chapel at Holy- 

Auguau rood-house. The multitude of those who openly 
resorted thither, gave great oflence to the citizens of Edin- 
burgh, who, being free from the restraint which the royal 
presence imposed, assembled in a riotous manner, in- 
terrupted the service, and filled such as were present 
with the utmost consternation. Two of the ringleaders 
in this tumult were seized, and a day appointed for 
their atrial.* 

Knoi tried Knox, ivholSeemed the z«al of these persons 
acOTunt, ^^‘'tdable, and their conduct meritorious, consi- 
but acquit- derCd them as sufferers in a irood cause: and 

ted.OotS. . , , T ... 

in order to screen them from duiger, he issued 
c^ular letters, requiring all who professed the true 

331. 
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religion, or were concerned for the preservation of it, 
to assemble at Edinburgh, on the day of trial, that by 
their presence they might oomfort and assist their dis- 
tressed brethren J One of these letters fell into the 
queen’s hands. To assemble the subjects without the 
authority of the sovereign, was construed to be treason, 
and a resolution was taken to prosecute Knox for that 
Dec t 5 before the privy-council. Happily for 

him, his judges were not only zealous. Protes- 
tants, but the very men who,** during the late commo- 
tions,, had openly resisted and set at defiance the 
queen’s authority. It was under precedents, drawn 
from their own conduct, that Knox endeavoured to 
shelter himself. Nor would it have been an easy 
matter for these counsellor to have found out a dis- 
tinction, by which they could censure him without 
condemning themselves. After a long bearing, to the 
astonishment of Lethington and the other courtiers,* 
he was unanimously acquitted. Sinclair bishop of 
Ross, and president of the court of session, a zealous 
Papist, heartily concurred with the other counsellors 
in this decision a remarkable fact, which shews the 
unsetded state of government in that age ; the low 
condition to which regal authority was then sunk ; 
and the impunity with which subjects might invade 
those rights of the crown which are now held sacred. 
1564 marriage of the Scottish queen continued 

Negotia- obiect of attention and intrigue* 

tionswilh , -r-ii. . 1 1 -1 1 -11 

regard Though Elizabeth, even while she wished to 
qu^n ’8 direct Mary, treated her with a disgustful re- 
marriage. sgpvg she kept her, without necessity, 
in a state of suspense ; and hinted often at the person 
whom she destined to be her husband, without directly 
mentioning his name ; yet Mary firamed all her actions 
to express such a prudent , respect for the English 
queen, that foreign princes began to imagine she had 

’ Knox, 536* ’ Calderw. MS* HisL i. 853. » Knox, 345. 
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given herself up implicitly to her direction.** Tlie 
prospect of this union alarmed Catherine of Medic is. 
Though Catherine had taken pleasure all along in 
doing ill offices to the queen of Scots ; though sooa 
after the duke of Guise’s death, she had put upon her 
a most mortifying indignity, by stopping tlie payment 
of her dowry, by depriving her subject, the duke of 
Chatelherault of his pension, and by bestowing the 
command of the Scottish guards on a Frenchman 
she resolved, however, to ‘prevent this dangerous con- 
junction ©f the British queens. For this purpose, she 
now employed all her art to appease Mary,** to whom 
she had given so many causes of offence. The arrears 
of her dowry were instantly paid ; more punctual re- 
mittances were promised for the future ; and offers 
made, not only to restore but to extend the privileges 
of the Scottish nation in France. It was easy for 
Mary to penetrate into the motives of this sudden 
change ; she well knew the character of her mother- 
in-law, and laid little stress upon professions of friend- 
ship which came from a princess of such a false and 
unfeeling heart. 

The negotiation with England, relative to the mar- 
riage, suffered no interruption from this application of 
the French queen. As Mary, in compliance with the 
wishes of her subjects, and pressed by the strongest 
motives of interest, determined speedily to marry, 
Elizabeth was obliged to break that unaccountable 
silence which she had hitherto affected. The secret 
March, was discloscd, and her favourite, lord Robert 
Elizabeth Dudley, afterward earl of Leicester, was de- 
inenda Lei- dared to be the happy man whom she had 
herlor^a chosen to bc the husband of a queen courted 
husband, many princes.* 

Elizabeth’s wisdom and penetration were remarkable 

b Kcilh, 248. ^ ibid. 244. * See Append. No. VUL 

« Keith, 251. 
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in the choice of lier ministers; in ^distinguishing her 
favourites, those grpat qualities were less conspicuous.' 
She was influenced in two cases so opposite, by merit 
of very different kinds. Their capacity for business, 
their knowledge, their, prudence, were the talents to 
which alone she attended Hn choosing her ministers ; 
whereas beauty :and gracefulness of person, polished 
manners,' and courtly address, were the accomplish- 
ments on which she besto^d her favour. She acted 
indheone case with the wisdom of a queen, in the 
other she discovered the weakness of a woman. To 
this Leicester owed his grandeur. . Though remarkable 
neither for eminence in virtue nor superiority of abili- 
ties, the queen’s partiality distinguished him on every 
Occasion. She raised him to the highest honours, she 
bestowed on him the most important employments, and 
manifested aq afiection so disproportionate to his 
merit, that, in the opinion of that age, it could be ac- 
counted for only by the power of planetary influence.^ 
Maty of. Th® high spirit, of the Scottish queen could 
^ded at not Well bear the first overture of a match with 
■ ■ ’ a subjebt. Her own rank, the splendour of her 
former marriage, and- the solicitations at this time of 
so many powerful princes,. crowded into her thoughts, 
and made her sensibly feel how hupabling and disre- 
spectful Elizabeth’s proposal was. She dissembled, 
however, with. the. Elfish resident; and though she 
declared, . in . strong terms, what a degradation she 
would deem this alliance, which brought along with 
it no advantage that could justify such .neglect of her 
own dignity, she mentioned the earl of Leicester, not- 
withstanding, in terms full of raspect,*, .. 

Elizabeth, we may j^esutoey did not wish that 
.^ihe proposfd should received in any other 
n^iog manner.. After the extrsusrdinary marks she had 
, . given >of her own attaohment to Leicester, and 

( Keith, 25t. 
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while he was still in the very height of f^^ouFy it is not 
probable she could think seriously of bestowing him upon 
another. It was not her aim to persuade, but only to 
amuse Mary.*" Almost three years were elapsed since 
her ustum to Scotland ; and though solicited by her 
subjects, and courted by the greatest princes in Europe, 
she bad hitherto been prevented from marrying, chiefly 
by the artifices of Elizabeth. ^ If at this time the Eng- 
lish queen could have en^ged Mary to listen to her 
proposal in favour of Leicester, her power over 
creature <Jf her own would have enabled her to protract 
the negotiation at pleasure ; and, by keeping her rival 
unmarried, she would have rendered the prospect of 
her succession less acceptable to the English. 

* Leicester’s own situation was extremely delicate and 
embarrassing. To gain possession of the most amiable 
woman of the age, to carry away this prize from so 
many contending princes, to mount the throne of an 
ancient kingdom, might have flattered the ambition of 
a subject much more considerable than him. He saw 
all these advantages, no doubt ; and, in secret, they 
made their full impression on him. But, without of^ 
fending Eiizabeth, he durst not venture on the most 
distant discovery of his sentiments, or take any step 
towards facilitating his acquisition of objects so worthy 
of desire. 

On the other hand, Elizabeth’s partiality towards 
him, which she was at no pains to conceal, ‘ might in- 
spire him with hopes of attaining the supreme rank in 
a kingdom more illustrious than Scotland. Elizabeth 
had often declared that nothing but her resolution to 
lead a single life, and his being bom her own subject, 
would have hindered her from choosing the earl of 
Leicester for a husband. Such coqpiderations of pru- 
dence are, hawever, often surmounted by love ; and 
Leicester might flatter himself, that the violence of her 

<■ Meb. 104, 105. * Ibid. 9S, 94. 
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affectionswould at length triumph both over the maxims 
of policy and the scruples of pride. These hopes in- 
duced him, how and then, to conclude the proposal of 
his marriage with the Scottish queen to be a project for 
his destruction ; and he imputed it to the malibe pf 
Cecil, who, under the specious pretence of doing him 
honour, intended to ruin him in the good opinion both 
of Elizabeth end Mary.‘‘ 

A treaty of marriage, proposed by one queen, who 
dsehded its success ; listened to by another, who was 
secretly determined against it ; and scarcely desired 
by the man himself, whose interest and reputation it 
was calculated, in appearance, to promote ; could not, 
under so many unfavourable circumstances, be brought 
to a fortunate, issue. Both Elizabeth and Mary con- 
tinued, however, to act with equal dissimulation. The 
former, notwithstanding her fears of losing Leicester, 
solicited warmly in his behalf. The latter, though she 
began about this time to cast her eyes upon another 
subject of England, did not at onde venture finally to 
reject Elizabeth’s favourite. 

M»ry en- The pcrsou towards whom Mary began to 
turn her thoughts, was Hen^ Stewart lord 
in Trd * ddcst SOU of the earl of Lennox, That 

Darniey. nobleman, having been driven out of Scotland, 
under the regency of the ‘ duke of Chatelherault, 
had lived in, banishment for twenty years. His wife, 
lady Margaret Douglas, was Mary’s most dangerous 
riv^ in her claim upon the English succession. She 
was the daughter of Margaret, the eldest sister of 
Henry VIII. by the earl of Angus, whom that queen 
married after the death of her husband James IV. In 
that age, the right and order of succession was not set- 
tled with the same accuracy as at present. Time, and 
the decision of almost every case that can possibly 
happen, have at last introduced certainty into a matter, 
** Mely« 101. 
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which naturally is subject to all the variety arising from 
the caprice of lawyers, glided by obscure, and often 
imaginary analogies. The countess of Lennox, though 
born of a second marriage, was one degree nearer the 
royal blood of England than Maty. She was the 
daughter, Mary only the grand-daughter, of Margaret. 
Thfs was not the only advantage over Mary which the 
countess of Lennox enjoyed. She was born in Eng- 
land, and, by a maxim of law in that country, with 
regard to private inheritahceSj whoever is not bom 
in England, or at least of parents who, at the time of 
his birth, were in the obedience of the king of England, 
cannot enjoy any inheritance in the kingdom.”' This 
maxim, Hales, an English lawyer, produced in a trea- 
tise which he published at this time, and endeavoured 
to apply it to the right of succession to the crown. In 
a private cause these pretexts might have given rise to 
a long and doubtful litigation ; where a crown was at 
stake, such nice disputes and subtilties were to be 
avoided with the utmost care. If Damley should hap- 
pen to contract an alliance with any of the powerful 
families in England, or should publicly profess the 
Protestant religion, these plausible and popular topics 
might be so urged, as to prove fatal to the pretensions 
of a foreigner and of a Papist. 

Mary was aware of all this ; and in order to prevent 
any danger from that quarter, had early endeavoured 
to cultivate a friendly correspondence with the family of 
Lennox. In the year 1562,° both the earl and the lady 
* Margaret were taken into custody by Elizabeth’s orders, 
on account of their holding a secret correspondence 
with the Scottish. queen. 

Efinbets. From the time that Mary became sensible of 
leased the difficulties which would attend her many- 
vitbthii. jQg foreign prince, she entered into a still 
closer connexion with the earl of Lennox,” and in- 


* CartCi Hist, of Eng. vol. iii. p. 4M. ^ Camd. 589. ■ Ibid. 39d. 
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iited hiift tortstam into Scotland. This she endea- 
'tWfed to eoncc^ from. Elizabeth ; but a transacti<m of 
■ g^ much-^rtportahce did not. escape Ae notice of Aat 
discerning^ prheccai. observed, but* did not inter- 
rupt it. ‘ Nothing ^ouid fell m more perfectly With her 
views concerning Scottish affeirs. She was pleased to 
see the pride of the Scottish queen stoop at last to the 
thoughts of taking a subject to her bed. Darnley was 
in no situation to excite her jealousy or her fears. His 
faAer’s estate lay in England, and by means of this 
pledge she hoped to keep the negotiation entirely in 
her own hands, to play the same game of artifice and 
delay, which she had planned out, if her recommen- 
dation of Leicester had been more favourably received. 

As, before Ae union of the two crowns, no subject 
of one kingdom could pass into the other without the 
permission of boA sovereigns ; no sooner did Lennox, 
under pretence of prosecuting hi! wife’s claim upon the 
earldoA of Angns, apply to Elizabeth for her licence 
to go into Scotland, Aan he obtained it. Together 
wiA it, she gave him letters, warmly recommending 
bis person and cause to Mary’s friendship and protec- 
tion." But at Ae same time, as it was her manner to 
involve all her transactions with regard to Scotland in 
some degree of perplexity and contradiction, she warned 
Mary, that this indulgence of Lennox might prove fatal 
to herself, as his return could not fail of reviving the 
ancient’ animosity between him and Ae house of Ha- 
tnilton. ’ 

This admonition gave umbrage to Mary, and drew 
•from her ‘an angry reply, which occasioned for some 
time a total intemiption <rf all eorrwpondence between 
Ae two queeiWi’’ Mary was not a little alarmed at 
Ais; Ae bo A dreaded Ae effecta of ElizabeA's re- 
sentment, and, felt> sensibly the disadvantage of be- 
ing eiaduded from a free fritercourse with England, 

• Keitt, Ibid. SSS. Meb. 83. 
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where her ambassq,dors had all along carried cm, with 
some success, secret negotiations, which increased the 
number of her partisans, and payed her wsgr towards 
the throne. In order to remoVe the causes of the prer 
sent difficulty, Melvil. was sent express to the court of 
England. He found it no diffici^lt matter to bring 
abdut a reconcilement ; and soon , re-established the 
appearance, but not the confidence of friendship, which 
was all that had subsisted for some time between the 
two queens. 

During this negotiation, Elizabeth’s professions of 
love to Mary, and Melvil’s replies in the name of his 
mistress, were made in the language of the warmest 
and most cordial friendship. But what Melvil truly 
observes with respect to Elizabeth, may be extended, 
without injustice, to both queens. “ There was nei- 
ther plain-dealing, nor upright meaning, but great dis- 
simulation, envy, and fear.”"* 

Lennox Lennox, however, in consequence of the li- 
arrives in ccnce whicli hc had obtained, set out for Scot- 

Scotland. • i i i 

land, and was received by the queen, not only 
with the respect due to a nobleman so nearly allied to 
the royal family, but treated with a distinguished fami- 
liarity which could not fail of inspiring him with more 
elevated hopes. , The rumour of his son’s marriage to 
the queen began to spread over the kingdom ; and tlie 
eyes of all Scotland were turned upon him as the father 
of their future master. The duke of Chatelherault was 
the first to take the alarm. He considered Lennox as 
the ancient and hereditary enemy of the hoiise of Ha- 
milton ; and, in his grandeur, saw the ruin of himself 
smd his friends. But the queen interposed her autho- 
rity to prevent- any violent rupture, and employed all 
her inffiiencd! to bring about an accommodation of the 
differences.' • . 

The powerful family of Douglas no less dreaded 

4 104. ' Keitl, 359. 
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Lennox’s retain, from ‘■aa. apprehensiop that he would 
wrest the earlddin of Ahgus out of their hands. ^ But 
the que^%ho .well la^w h^w dangerous it- would he 
to irritate Itlorton, and othCT great men of, that name, 
prevailed on Lennox to purchase th^ir friendship, by 
allowing his lady’s claim Upon the earldom of Ang^s to 
drop.* 

^ > After these preliminary, steps, Mary ventured 

^6C6IDl)6r«. n ' • n ' ‘ 1 • 'a rui a. 

to call; a meeting of parhadient. Ihe act ot 
forfeiture pass^ against LeSnc^ in the year 1546 was 
repealed, and he was publicly tfestored to the honours 
and estates of his ancestors.^ 

j . The ecclesiastical transactions of this year 

Dec. «5., were not considerable. In the assemblies ofthe 
sutp^om church, the same complaints of the increase of 
**ueM’» idolatry, tlhe same representations concerning 
xeai for the poverty of the clergy, were renewed. The 
Poperjr. pgpjy qucett made to these, and her 

promises of . redress, were more satisfying to the Pro- 
testants than any Ihejf jhad hitherto obtained.** But, 
notwithstanding he^^eclaMrtions in their favour, sttiey 
could not help harbouring many suspicions concerning 
Mary’s designs against their religion. She had never 
<mce consented to hear any preacher of the reforpied 
doctrine. She ‘had' kbatira nothing of her higotted at- 
tachment to the Romish faith. The;^nittS of that 
superstitibo,' averse at- all times from* toleration, was^n 
that a^ fierce and'U^|lent^^. Mary'had given her 
brands on the UUntinew repeated assuir 8 inc 0 i;of'her re- 
solutiott io re-^tablish the Catholic chawhl^ /She had 
indpstripusly avoided- dVery’’bppdrtUnfty Of "iatifying, 
ihe aefeof paSiameni I fiepi ih fttvouf of the Reforma- 
tion. ' i^en th^|»rotection vrai(6h,*'ev« since’ lj®r return, 
had afforded the footestaat religion^ merely 
'iaj^‘deckft^, ’hy Her own proclamation, to 


-^'luih.ass.sss. 
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be of force ovly^ “ tUl sl«i abodct take som^ final order 
ill the matter of religion.”' T|te'; vigilant zeal of the 
preachere^as inatteittivet^.n(me of these cirdinnstaiioes. 
The coldness of their principal leaders, who were at 
Ais tipte entirely, devoted to the court, added to dlieir 
jealousies and fears, .These they uttered to the people, 
in language ^hich ||ey deemed suitable to the necesh 
sity 6f the tnhes, ^d ^hich the queen reckoned dis- 
respectful anfi insolent. In a meeting jof the general 

■ ^sembly, Maitland .publiclyfwjcused Knpx of teaching 
seditious* doctrine, concerning the right of subjects to 
resist those sovereigns who : trespass against the .duty 
which they owe to the peopi^ Knox was not backward 
to justify what he had taug^.; and upon this general 
doctrine of resistance, so just in its own . nature, but so 
delicate in, its application to parte||ular cases, there 
ensued a debate, which admirably oisplays the talents 
and character of both the disputants j , the acuteness 
of the former, embellished with learning, but prone 
to subtilty ; the vigorous underloading of the latter, 
delighting in bold sentimente,'. and superior to all 
fear.' 


156S. 


Two years had ■ already been consumed in 
fruitless: negotiations .^concerning the marriage 
b^ud Scottish queei^ Mary had , full leisure 

wiu> and opportunity to discern the fallacy and de- 
tdl Elizabeth*^ proceedings with respect 
"“s®- to it. .But, in or^^ real intentions of 

thje English queen m a. .%{W. .^h!^ . Bn4 to bring h^r 
toiE»ipe ^xpli<^t,,declarati<m^ b^ seritimentsf, Mary at 

rib. 5 . . 4*^?iutwieted to op. condition 

. ' , df auce^ioA^ l^jp^wp of England 

Were publkly sudmowledged, to yield.-to 

tl^e sqlicitbtioqa qf^ mistreie^m od Leiceft^/ 
^othing could be j^oth^ thw tW^^qi 1^^ mind 
intention bf Elizabeth. The right of na<^easion. fn» a 

T Keifl«^S04.M0. , • Kiioi>349. 
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ja^8teiy,,TTOcb, V* wfeiole reign, her jealousy 

preserved n.aton^lied ,Ai^ unexplained. - "Sbe had pro- 
mised, hofl^^^, when she %st began to interest herself 
in the mafj^age bf tHe ^atti^h queen,, all that. was now 
demanded, -How to, retreat with decency, how to 
elude her fqm:^ iC^er, was j on that account, not a little 
P^lexing.; ' °"'- 

The’ facility with which lord l^ffiiley^dbtfdned per- 
mission:^ yisj^^e court of Scotland, was owing, in 
all prhbabiii^i'fo' that emba^,aii^ent. From, the time 
of .Melyil’s bihbassy, the coi^ess of Lennox had 
wai^y solicited this liberty for her son. Elizabeth 
^as no stranger to the ambitious hopes with which 
that young nobleman fla’^^ed himself. She had re- 
ceived repeated advices from her ministers of the 
sentiments whic^Mary began to entertain in his fa- 
vour.** , It was ^nrely in her power to prevent his 
stirring ont of .London. In the . present conjuncture, 
however, nothing, could be of more advantage to her 
than IJamley’s jOurney^intp Scotland, She had already 
bronght one a^ctorv^lm the stage, who under her 
m'ab^ement had, for ia long time, amused the Scottish 
quebn. Sj^ hoped, no less absolutely, to direct the 
motions Of’]Parnlcy> W^ho was likewise her subject ; and 
again 'to involve Mary iii|dl the tedious intricacies of 
negotiation., .These motives detennine^||ipiizabeth and 
her ttnnisters. to yield to the solicitations tJf the coun- 
tess, of ^n^o*- 

,this,S®3P*^d’Sfeheaaie was in a h^oment 
axnTei in disjc^ncert^d. Suph qn, expected^, evetits, as the 
^c^'of pioete asc^l^ to loTi^-arq sometimes 
rerf^ prpdu^d by, that ,[^ipn., which had 

b eSti; the obi fe^ s^manir polittj^ jnttji^es, and had 
.mnyfd^^fl^jJ^^ested. sp,,,ipany was at last 

deoidM spdden Jihing of fwo yo.Uing person^. 

time .in tiie frmt Mpom anp . 
k ssa tss. 
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JnTl ' In bean^ and gtacefaUeas of per- 

a"“ ho oiijiled 

MteroU feon, and which enabled it not oniy to dazzle 
G.in, »ie but to please. Mary was of an age, and of a 
faeu^ temper, to feel the full power of these accom- 
j- , J impression which lordDamley 

made upon her waTVisible from the time of their fir^ 

Feb. 13. »“temew. The whole busffi^ of the court 
Wa5 to amuse and entertain .this illustrious 

^ of gaiety, Datnley, Whose 

qudifications were altogether superficial and showy, 
appeared to great advantage. His conquest of Ac 
queens hewt became compete; and inclination now 
prompted her to conclude her marriage, the first 
houghts of which had been suggf^d by considera- 
tions merely political. ’ 

Ehzab^h contribiited, and perhaps not without de- 
sign, to increase the violence of this passion. Soon 
afterDamley 8 arrivalm ScotW,ahe, in return to that 
message whereby Maiy had S^ffied her willingness 
to accept of Leicester, gave an answer in such terms 
unravelled her original intention in that 
intrigue She promised, if |,e Scottish queen’s mar- 
riage anth Leicester should tile place, to advance him 
t6 g^eat honors; but, with regard to Mary’s title to 
the Epglish succession, she would neither suffer any 
leg^mquiry to be mad^om^ii% no^ . permit it 

to be publicly recognised, u^ she herself should 

• NotWithstand- 

mg ElizJttbeths former promise, Maiy had reason to 
eip^t eyety thing contained in ^i» reply - her hiffh 
spint, hb|rteTer, could not bear with ?ipatience such 
a cruel discovery of the cOnte^ipt, the artifice, and 
mockery, wift which, under the veil " of friendship, she 
had been,eo long abused. She burst into fears of 

«Kaoi,865. . ^'itdUi.WO^ Am. 15S. 
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indignation, abd expressed, with the utmost bitterness^ 
her sense of -..that dtSiogendous icraft which had been 
employed to.. deceive her-*. . 

The natural; effect of 'thW' indignation: was to add 
to the ‘impetuosity with- which she pursued her own 
scheme. Blinded by resentment, as well' as by love, 
she observed no defects in the ;n^ whom she had 
chosen; and< began to take the necessary steps towards 
accomplishing h^ design, with all .the impatience na- 
tural to those passions. .r 

As Damley'^was so. nearly related to the queen, the 
canon laiv made it necessary to obtain the pope’s dis- 
pensation before the celebration of thd marriage. For 
this purpose she early s^ on foot a' negotiation with 
the court of Rome.' 

^ ; She was busy, at the same time, in procuring 

Fiench - '^the' coliseht of the French king and his mother, 
or Having communicated her design, and the mo- 
tives which detennined her choice, to Gastelnau, 
the French ambassador, she employed him, as the 
most proper person,? to bring his court to fall in with 
her views. Among other arguments to this purpose, 
Castelhau mentioned Mary’s attachment to Damley, 
which he. represented to be so violent and deep-rooted, 
fhat ib ti^<«no* longer iff%er own power to break off 
4he match.‘ ■ Nor were the French ministers backward 
in' encouraging Mary’s passion.: Her pride would 
never stoop- to ste^liancet with a subject of France. 
By this chdice they wlie delivered- from the apprehen- 
sion of i& matcbhntn any the Austrian princes, as well 
as ^ dhinger of too close^atinion with^izabeth ; and 
as' P^atnley professed the Roman Catholic religion, this 
Suited 'the bigoted schefoee;, which that court adopted, 
itartib'' * ■ While Mary was ehdeaVpuring ■ to 'reconcile 
fitoign couirts to a mi^ut'h which she had so 
at'heait, l^umley smd his father, by -their 

- •iitotli, A)>pi»d.i59. rO«bA496. f Cattda. 464. ' 
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behaviour, were raising up enemies at home to obstruct 
it. Lennox had, during the former part of Itis life, 
discovered no great compass of abilities or political 
wisdom ; and appears to have been a man of a weak 
understanding and violent passions. Damley was not 
superipr to his father in understanding, and all his 
passions were still ;more impetuous. ** To these he 
added that insolence, which the advantage of external 
form, when accompanied with no quality more valua- 
ble, is apt to inspire. • Intoxicated wifh the queen’s 
favour, he began already to assume the haughtiness of 
a king, and to put on that imperious air, which majesty 
itself can scarcely render tolerable. 

It was by the advice, or at least with the con- 
sent, of Murray and his party, that Lennox 
had been invited into Scotlmid;' and- yet, no sooner did. 
he acquire a firm footing in that kingdom, than he 
began to enter into secret cabals with those noblemen 
who were known to be avowed enemies to Murray, 
and, with regard to religion, to jjbe either neutrals, or 
favourers of Popery.^ Darnleyi still more imprudent, 
allowed some rash expressions concerning those favours 
which the queen’s bounty had conferred upon Murray 
to escape him.* 

But, above all these, the. familiarity which Damlej^ 
cultivated with David Rizio, contributed to increase, 
the suspicion and disgust of the nobles. 

The low birth and indigent condition of this 
of Bisio’f man, placed him in a st^^n in which he ought 
favour. to remained unknown to poste- 

rity. . But what fortune called him to act and to suffer 
in Scotland, Obliges history to descend from its digni^, 
and to record his adventures. He 'ftfaS ti^^^son of a musi- 
cian in Turin, and having accompCWi®^ me Piedmon- 
tese ambassador into Scotland, g^aiped admission into 
the queen’s family by his skill in- mnsic. As his de- 

k Keith, S7S,S7S. • Knox, 36r. Kelih, 'ind.S74. 
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peodetil condition had' taught'liim sdppleiiess of spirit 
and insinuating Hie quickly cr^t into the., 

queen 8 favour, and her l^^ch' secretary happening 
to return at that time i^o ^is' ovra' country, was pre- 
ferred oy her to that office.^' He now began to m^e a 
figure in court, and tO appear as an&n of consequence. 
The whole train of suitors . and e 3 q>ectants, who have 
an extreme sagacity in discovering the paths which 
lead most directly to success, applied to him. His 
retommendations were observed to have great influ- 
ence over the queen, and he grew to be considered not 
only ; as a favourite, but as a minister. Nor was Rizio 
careful to,.abate that envy which always attends such 
an extraordinary and rapid change of fortune. He 
studied, on the contrary, to display the whole extent 
of his favour. He affected to talk often and familiarly 
with the queen in public. He equalled the greatest and 
most opulent subjects in richness of dress, and in the 
number of his attendants. He discovered, in all his 
behaviour, that assuming insolence, with which unme- 
rited prosperity inspires an ignoble mind. It was 
with the' utmost indignation' that the nobles beheld the 
powOT, it t^Vrith the utmost difficulty that they tole- 
rate# the aj^ogaUce, of this unworthy minion. Even 
in the qt^en’s presence th^ could not forbear treating 
him Wjjffi mm-lm of contempt Nor w^ it his exorbi- 
tmt pqwer alotie which exasperated the ^ots. They 
oonsidme4.h^ahKAfi^ h^withqut reason, as a dangerous 
.eneo^io Protestant religion, and suspected that 
hq h^d, for thlji pn^ose, h Semet correspondence with 
• the qouii ol Rome." ' 

j^ ^V^ ',;>.lt-.|ras' ]>Kn^y’s misffiriune to ^ under the 
of thUciiaan^ ^7 flattery and 
^ on vanity- and inex- - 

periein^l' s l^enige ffie queen was 

dmpkgt^xhl|^ b^hai^ andcite^Wted, without doubt, 

a BaichaD. S40. . lOr. - 
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towards establishing him more firmly in her i^ections.' 
But whatever benefit Pamley mi^ht reap from his pa- 
tronage) it did not counteibalance . the contempt, and 
even infiimy, to which, he\was' exposed, on account of 
his familiarity with finch an upstart. ' 

Though Damley daily made progress in the queen’s 
affection, she conducted herself, however, with such 
prudent reserve, as to impose on Randolph, the English 
resident, a man otherwise shrewd and penetrating. It 
appears from his letters dt this period, that he enter* 
tained not the least suspicion of the intrigue which 
was carrying on; and gave his court repeated as- 
surances, that the Scottish queen had no design of 
marrying Darnley.** In the midst of this security, Mary 
dispatched Maitland to signify her intention to Eliza- 
beth, and to solicit her consent to the marriage with 
Darnley . This embassy was the first thing which opened 
the eyes of Randolph. 

. Elizabeth affected the greatest surprise at 

April 18 . , . - , , . - , CT . , 

Elinbetb this sudden resolution of the SScottish queen, 
hut without reason. Tlie train was laid by 
queen’f fierself, and she had tio cause to wonder when 
it took effect* She expressed at the same time 
nariiiey. disapprobation of the match in tie strongest 
terms ; and pretended to foresee many dangers and in- 
conveniences arising from it, to both kix^doma. But 
this too was mere affectation. Mary had often and 
plainly declared her resplution to many,^ It was im- 
posfiible she could makd any choice more inoffensive. 
The ganger of introducing a fo^eig^ .interest into 
Britaih, which Elizabeth had go jusffy 'dreaded, was 
entirely .avoided. Damley, thpugh alh^ to both 
crowns,., tmd pcissessed of^ lands in- kingdonrs, 
conld be toianidable to neither. . It ,4s evident from all 
these circuinstances, that Elizabeth*^- apprehensions of 
dai^eir ieduld • ncif •' potoibly be serious.; and &iit in all 

• MUr. 11 1. • , • •^.Apptni. M9. 
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her’‘Vi 61 eQt' declj^tions' there was 

muchtnore of grimace than of realily.i’'^L ■ ? ■ 

There were not^*^antin^.' however, political mdlives 
of much Trei^ht, to indnc^^at art&l princess to put 
on the appemahoe of great 'displeasure. Mary, intimi- 
dated "by this, might perhaps delay her marriage; 
which Eilizabedi desired to obstruct with a weakness 
that litde suited' the dignity of her mind and the eleva- 
tion of her character. Besides, the tranquillity of her 
own kingdom was the grfeat object of Elizabeth’s 
policy ; and, by declaring , her dissatisfaction with 
Mary’s conduct, she hoped to alarm that party in 
Scotland which was attached to fhe English interest, 
and to encourage such of the nobles as secretly disap- 
proved the match, openly to oppose it. The seeds of 
discord would by this means be scattered through that 
kingdom. Intestine commotions might arise. Amidst 
theses Mary - could form -none of those dangerous 
schemes to which the union of her people might have 
prompted her. Elizabeth would, become the umpire 
between the Scottish queen and her .contending sub- 
jects; and England might look on with security, while 
a storm which she had raised wasted the only kingdom 
which could possibly disturb its peace. 

^ In prosecution of this scheme, she laid before 

■ her pyivy-council the message from the Scottish 
queen, and consulted them with regard; to the answer 
she should return. Their determination, it is easy 
to conceive, was perfectly conformable to her secret 
views. They drew np a remonstrance against the 
intended match, fblhof die: imaginary dangers ^ith 
which that event threatened the kingdom.** Nor did 


p Eve& the lilptopanB «f that age ackiiowledgey that the marriagf of the Scottlah 
qaeen jeitb » ahwm waifir fron Valng Knox 369 

373 . Bocj^ fhae weU acdtuinte4 with th^ 

intnguei of holh flieSrlfWi coutii, aiifeht, «5>on gPOnndi of ^reat probablliiv. that 
the) wi wboSy ^liaahjtfh’i i^rk> i . Qaitehiiia^ and that ihe 
rejoioed at the aocomplishment of h* appean from the letters of her own ambassa- 
dors Kphb,f8aia9* ^ Keith# SJ74. «ee Append, No. X. 
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Sends she think it enough to signify he^:' disapproba- 
ton to ob^tion of the measure, either by Maitland, Mary’s 
struct It. ambassador, or by Randolph, her own resident 
in Scotland ; in order to add more dignity to the farce 
which she chose to act, she appointed Sir Nicholas 
Throkmbrton her ambassador extraordinary. She com» 
manded him to declare, in the strongest terms, her 
dissatisfaction with the step which Mary proposed to 

; and at the same time to produce the determine- 
JSTO of the privy-council tb an evidence that the senti- 
ments of the nation were not different from her own. 
Not long after, she confined the countess of Lennox 
as a prisoner, first in her house, and then sent her to 
the Tower.' 

Intelligence of all this reached Scotland before the 
arrival of the English ambassador. In the first trans- 
ports of her indignation, Mary resolved no longer to 
keep any measures with Elizabeth ; and sent orders to 
Maitland, who accompanied Throkmorton, to return 
instantly to the English court, and in her name to 
declare to Elizabeth, that, after having been amused so 
long to so little purpose ; ' after having been fooled, and 
imposed on so grossly by her artifices ; she was now 
resolved to gratify her own inclination, and to ask no 
other consent but that of her own subjects, in the choice 
of a husband. Maitland, with his usual sagacity, fore- 
saw all the effects of such a rash and angry mes- 
sage, and ventured rather to intur the displeasure of 
his mistress, by disobeying her commands, than to be 
made the instrument of tearing asunder so violently 
the few remaining ties which still ; linkhd together the 
two queens.* > . • : ’ 

Mary herself sot>n became sensible of .hCT error. She 
received the> English ambassador tvith respect ; justi- 
6ed her own condufct with decency ; and though, unal- 
terable in her resolution, she i^ected a woimerful 

^ ' Keith, AppeiMi. I6l. . • Ihid* 160. 
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Solicitude to reconcile Elizabeth to the* measure^* and 
even pretended, out of complaisance towards her, to 
put off the consummatioh of the marriage for'some 
i^ntha,* ^ It probab^e^i however, that the want of 
the popes diispensatioi^ and the prospect of gaining 
the consent of her;bwn subjects, were the real motives 
of this delay. : r . 

Mnmft consent Maty laboured with the utmost 

^^ntoindustiy to obtain.' The earl of Murray was 
the person in the kingdom whose concurrence 
was of the greatest importance ; but she had reason to 
fear that it would hot be procured without extreme 
difficulty. From the time of iLennox’s return into 
Scotland, Murray perceived that the queen’s affections 
began gradually to be estranged from him. Darnley, 
"^Athol, Rizio, all the court ffiyourites, combined against 
him. His ambitious spirit could not brook this dimi- 
nution of his power, wbiqh his former services had so 
little merited. He retired into the country, and gave 
way to rivals with whom he was imable to contend." 
The.i'etum of the earl of Both well, his avowed enemy, 
who had been accused of a design upon his life, and 
rifeided for some time in foreign countries, 
obliged him to attend to hk own safety. No entreaty 
of the queen could persuade him to a reconcilement 
with that nobleman. He insisted on having him brought 
to a public trial, and prevailed, by his importunity, to 
have a day 6^ced for it. . Boffiwell dui^t not appear in 
cippositioii to a mailt who^.^ame to th© place of trial 
attended , by fi^e of his followers on horse- 

back, He WM , onee more . constmined to leave the, 

; hat,.hy>the qimfGt%,,eammahd^ s®“tence 
jof . which.vis . UKSutSfed ,hy , aon-ttppearance, 

Maya ' of how 

jg, ilS^Was to gain. 4 suh,^ so 

^ ^Xjbkl- Append. 160 . 
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powerfiil, and so popular as'.the%arl of Murray^' invited 
him back to court, .and received him with maqy de- 
monstrations of respect and confidence. At list she 
desired him to set an exanqple to her other subjects by 
subscribing a paper, containing a formal approbation 
of her marriage with Damley. . Murray had many 
reasons to hesitate, and even to withhold his assent. 
Damley had not only undermined his credit with the 
queen, but discovered, on every occasion, a rooted 
aversion to his person. By consenting to his elevation 
to the throne, he would give him such an accession of 
dignity and power, as no man willingly bestows on an 
enemy. The unhappy consequences which might fol- 
low upon a breach with England, were likewise of con- 
siderable weight with Murray. He had always openly 
preferred a confederacy with England, before the an- " 
cient alliance with France. By his means, chiefly, this 
change in the system of na;tional politics had been 
•brought about. A league with England had been esta- 
blished; and he could not think of sacrificing to 
a rash and youthful passion an alliance of so much 
utility to the kingdom, and which he and th'e other 
nobles were bound, by every obligation, td maintain.’ 
Nor was the interest of religion forgotten on this oc- 
casion. Maiy, though surrounded by Protestant coun- 
sellors, had found means to hold a dangerous correspon- 
dence with foreign Catholics. She had even coifrted 
the pope’s protection, who had sent, her a subsidy of 
eight thousand crowns.* Though Murray had hitherto 
endeavoured to bridle the zeal of die refqjrmed dergy, 
and to set the queen’s conduct in the most favourable 
light, yet her obstinate adherence to her own religion 
could not fejl of alarming him, im4 bj^her resolution 
to marry^a Papist, ..the hope, of re^aiiaing her, hy a 
union widi a P.i^tesfoat, was eve# . cat off.* Each 

of these consideradons had, influence on Md^y, 

’Keith, 169. , «IMd.S95. Meltr.114. . ,» Kcilb, Append. 160. 
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and nil of l^em determined him to decline complying 
at that time with^the xjudsn’s request. ' ’ 

May 14. conventibh of noblesi which was assem- 

tioTo^e a few days afterj discovered a greater dis- 
. .nobiei a^. position gratify the queen. ' Many of them, 
without hesitation, expressed their approba- 
tioh of Ae intended match ; but as others were 
startled at the same dangers which- had alarmed Mur- 
ray, hr. were induehced by his example to refuse their 
consent, anoAer convention'was appointed at Perth, in 
order to deliberate more fully concerning Ais matter.*’ 
Meanwhile, Mary gave a public evidence of her own 
inclination, by conferring upon Damley titles of honour 
peculiar to the royal family. The ‘opposition she had 
hitherto met with,, and the many contrivances em- 
ployed to thwart and disappoint her inclination, pro- 
duced their usual effect upon her heart ; they confirmed 
her passion, and increased its violence. The simpli- 
city of that age imputed an affection so excessive to 
the influence of witchcraft.® , It was owing, however, 
to no other charm than the irresistible power of youth 
and beauty over a young and tender heart. Darnley 
grew giddy with his prosperity. Flattered by the love of 
a queen, and the applause of many among her subjects, 
his naAral haughtiness and insolenc'e became insup- 
portable, and he could no longer bear advice, far less 
contradiction. Lord RuAven, happening to be Ae 
first' person who informed him that Mary, in order to 
sooAe Elizabeth, had delayed for some time creating 
bim duke of Albany, he, in a frenzy of rage, drew his 
dagger, and attempted to stab him.^ It required all 
^aiy’s att^tion to prevent bis felling under Aat con- 
tempt to^hichisuch behaviour .deeieivedly exposed him. 

- In no scene^of her life Was ever, Mary’s own 
address-; Uiore remarikabiy^' displayed. Love 
- lubjaci*. sharpened her invi^tion, and made ber sAdy 

k KciSi, App. «83. KiK>iit.8r3. « Keith, SB3. < lUd. App. 160. 
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every method of gaining, -her subjects. . Many of the 
nobles she won by her addreite, and more by-1^ pto- 
mises. On some she bestowed lands, to others she gave 
new titles of honour.* She even condescended to court 
the Protestant clergy ; wd having invited three of their 
superintendents .to Stirling, she declared, ' in strong 
terms, her resolution to protect their religion, ex- 
pressed her willingness to be present at a conference 
upon the points in doctrine which were disputed be- 
tween the Protestants and 'Papists, and went so far as 
to shew some desire to hear such of their preachers as 
were most remarkable for their moderation.^ By these 
arts the queen gained wonderfully upon the people, 
who, unless their Jealousy be raised by repeated in- 
juries, are always ready to view the actions of their 
sovereign, with an indulgent eye. 

On ihe other hand, Murray and his associates were 
plainly the dupes of Elizabeth’s policy. She talked in 
so high a strain of her dis^easure at the intended 
match ; she treated lady Lennox with so much rigour ; 
she wrote to ihe Scottish queen in such high terms ; 
she recalled the earl of Lennox and his son in such a 
peremptory manner, and with such severe denuncia- 
tions of her vengeance if they should presume to dis- 
obey ;* that all these expressions of aversion fully per- 
suaded them of her sincerity. This belief fortified 
tijeir scruples with respect to the match, and encou- 
raged them tor oppose it. They began with forming 
among themselves bonds of confederacy and mutual 
defence; they entered into a secret cbrrespondence 
with the English resident, in order to «cure Eliza- 
beth’s assistance '.when it should become needful they 
endeavoured to fill the nation with 'Such apprehensions 
of danger, as - might counterbalance the influence of 
those arts which the cjueen had employed. 

Besides these intrigpues, there were secretly carried 

» Keith, 883. 'Kooz.srs. » Keith, 886, 88«. * Ibid. 889 . 898. 898. 
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»ge; impatient of that op- 
i»?4^^ .^Hich he imputed wholly fo 
and pesolyiag hi gy rate to get rid of snch;a por^er- 
Im enenty, rormed’aplot to ass^inate hihij during 
the meeting of the convention at Perth. Myrray, on 
hri. pajt, despairing of preventing the marriage by any 
other mehns, had,' together with the duke^ofCha- 
of AVgyle, concerted measures 
“‘i. carrying him a pri^ner into 


If either of these conspiracies had taken effect, this 
convention might have been attended with conse- 
quences . extremely tragical ; but both were "rendered 
abortive*- by the vigilance or good fortune of those 
against whom they were formed. Murr^, being 
warned of his danger by sbme retainers to the court, 
who still favoured his mterest, avoided the blow by 
not going to Per^. Mary, receiving intelligence of 
Munay’s ent^rise, retired witi* the utmost expedi- 
tion, along with Damley, to the other side of Forth. 
ConiCious, 'on both sides, of guilt, and indamed with 
tesentmen^ it was impossible they could either forget 
the violence whicji themselves had meditated, or for- 
‘givetbe injuries intended against them. From that 
moment all hope ofreboncUement was at an end, and 
their mutual enmity burst out with every s^ptonMif 
implacable hatred.* 


l. tewh «Mt«^ by Bacbtuaii, *. iTte-Wj, j:.h — m-h. 
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On Mary’s return to Edinburgh, she sum- 
m<)ned her vassals byj>roclan)ation, and soli- 
cited them,, by her letters, to repair thither in 
arms, for tlie protection of her person a^inst 
her foreign and domestic enemies.'' She was ol^yed 
with all the. promptness and alacrity with which sub- 

a ducerning minister. Keith* 28f. 3. Murray bimsdf constantly and publicly 
persisted in affirming that sucli a design svas formed against his life. Keith* App. 
108. He >\a8 required by tbe queen to transmit ting an account of the con- 
spiracy urbich he pretended had been formed bis life. This he did accord- 

ingly ; but •• when it was brought to her Majesty by her serrants'scnt for that pur- 
pose* it appears be Her Highnfss and bd(. council, that his purgation in *hat bchnif 
was not so sufficient as the matter required.” Keith, App. 109. He was there-, 
fore summoned to appear within three days before the queen in Holyrood-house ; 
and* in order to encourage him to do so, a safe-conduct was offered to him. Ibid. 
Though he had once consented to appear, he afterward declined to do so. But 
whoever considers Murray's situation* and tlie character of those who directed 
Mary's Counsels at that time* will hardly deem it a decisive proof of his guilt, tliat 
he did not choose to risk his person on such security. 4. furious passions of 
Daniley, the fierceness of his resentment* which scnif^Ied at no violence* and the 
manners of the age, render the imputations of such a crime less improbable. 

11. Thut Murray and his ass^iates had resolved to seiae Darnley ip his return 
from Perlh, appears with still greater certainty ; 1. From tlie express testimony of 
Melvil* 112 ; although Buchanan* p. 341, and Knox* p. 377* affect* without reason* 
to represent this as an idle rumour. 2. The question was put to Randolph, Whe- 
ther the governor of Berwick would receive Lennox and his son, if they were deli- 
vered at that place ? His answer was* ** that they would not refuse their own* L e. 
thoir own subjects, in whatsoever sort Uiey came unto us, r. e, whether they returned 
to England voluntarily* as they had been required* or were brought tiiitber by force." 
This plainly shews* that some such design was in hand* and Randolph did not dis- 
courage it by the answer which he gave. Keith* 290. S. The precipitation with, 
which the queen retired, and the reason she gave for this sudden flight* are men- 
tioned by Randolph. Keith, 291. 4. A great part of the Scottish n<^le8* and 
among these the earls of Argyle and Rothes* who were themselves privy to the de- 
sign* assert the reality of the conspiracy. Good. vol. ii. 3.58. , 

All these circumstances rendered tbe truth of both conspiracies probable. But wr ' 
may Observe how far this proof* tliough drawn from public records, falls short, on 
both sides* of legal and formal evidence. Buchanan and Randolph* in their ac- 
counts of tbe conspiracy against Murray* differ widely in almost every circumstance. 
The accounts of the attempt upon Darnley are not more consistent, Melvil alleges* 
that tbe design of the conspirators was to carry Darnley a prisoner into England ; 
tbe proposal made to Randolph agrees with this. Randolph says, that they intended 
to carry tlm queen to St Andrew^ and parnley t» Castle Campbell. The lords, in 
their declaration, affirm the design of the conspirators to have been to murder 
Darnley and his fttber, to confine tbe queen in L^hJeven during life* and lo usurp 
tbe government To l^ieve implicitly whatever Utey find in an ancient paper, is 
a foFiy to which* in every age, antiquaries are extremely prone. Ancient papers* 
however, often contain no more than tbe slanders of a Md the Ue of the day. 

The declaration of the nobles referred to* is of this kiop ; it is phdnly rancorous* and 
written in tbe very beat of faction.. M^y things asserted in it are evidently false 
or exaggerated. Let Murray and his confedeiates bees arabitiooi as we can sup- 
pose* they must have bad some pretences, and plausible ones too, before tliey could 
venture to imprison sovereign for life, and to setae the reins of government •, 
but* at that rime* tbe quin's conduct bad afforded no colourable excuse fioC pro- 
ceeding to uoeh extreiwdet. It is likewise remarJmbSe, that in all the proclamation 
against Murray, of which ao many are publuheri In Keith, Ampendix 108* &c« nei- 
ther tbe violet attempt upon Darnley* nor that whieh he is alleged to bipe ^^d 
against the queen heiselC ere ever once mendoned. . . ^ 

k Keith* 298. 
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jSicte, run to defend a mild and popular administra- 
tio'n^r f pppulaiily, however, “^she owed in a great 
measure tp, Murray, who had directed his administra- 
tion with goeat prudence. But the crime of opposing 
her marriage obliterated the memory of his . former ser- 
vices ; and Mary, impatient of contradiction, and apt to 
consider those who disputed her will, as enemies to her 
person, determined , to let him feel the whole weight 
of her vengeance. For this purpose she summoned him 
to appear before her upon h short warning, to answer 
to such things as should be laid to his charge.' At 
this very time, Murray, and the lords who adhered 
to him, were assembled at Stirling to deliberate what 
course they should hold in such a difficult conjuncture. 
But the current of popular favour ran so strongly 
against them, and, notwithstanding some fears and 
jealousies, there prevailed in the nation such a general 
disposition to gratify the queen in a matter which so 
nearly concerned her, that, without coming to any 
other conclusion, than to imploto the queen of Eng- 
land’s protection, they put an end to their ineffectual 
consultations, and returned every man to his own house. 

Together with this discovery of the weakness of her 
enemies, the confluence of her subjects from all cor- 
ners of the kingdom afibrded Mary an agreeable proof 
of her own strength. While the queen was in this 
prosperous situation, she determined to bring to a pe- 
riod an affair which had so long engrossed her heart 
Cciehntes and occupied her attention. On the 29th of 

July she married lord .Pamley. The cere- 
Darniey. mony was performed in the queen’s chapel, 
according to the rites of the Romish* church; the 
jmpe’s bull dispensing ^th their marria^ having bemi 
previously obtoined-” She issued a^lhe same time 
proclamattons, epnferrihg.the title of hing'of the Scots 
upon her husband, aqd oommsmding that henceforth 

, ^ Keith, Append. 108. “ Keith, 307. 
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all .unfits at law shouldi I's^'iti 'the Jfoii^t a'MO^Qf^fe^ 

Mid quee^“ Nothii^ catt 6e€ stf(3of 

lenee of ^Maty’s ky*^' of the weakn^s of Tifar 

-than this laststej^i^ Whether she .had %ajr'^glt'‘iio 
choose ^ husband without the' consetlt of jwfrii&menV 
was, in that age, a’matfer'of some difejAitej* -that she 
had no right to cnhfer tii)On hitri;’ by her private authb- 
rity, the title and dignity of king, or by a simple prtj- 
clamatipn to raise her husband to be the master of her 
people, seems to be beyond all doubt.*' Francis II., 
indeed, bore the same title. It was not, however, the 
gift of tihe queen, but of the nation j and the consent 
of parliament was obtained^ before he ventured to as- 
sume it. Damley’s condition, as a subject, rendered it 
still more necessary' to have the concurrence of the su- 
preme council in his favour. Such a violent and un- 
precedented stretch of prerogative, as the substituting 
a proclamation in place of an act of parliament, might 
have justly alarmed the nation. • But at that time the 
queen possessed so entirely the confidence of her sub- 
jects, that, notwithstanding all the clamours of the 
malecontents, no symptoms of general discontent ap- 
peared on that account. 

Even amidst that scene of joy whiOh always accom- 
panies successful love^ Mary did not suffer the course 
of her vengeance against the malecontent nobles to be 
interrupted. Three days after the maiyiage, Murray 
was again summoned to court, under the severest pe- 
nalties, and. Upon his 'non-appearance',' the 'rigour of 
justice took place, and he was declared an outlaw.'’ 

At the same time the queen set at liberty lord Gordon, 
»who, ever since his father’s insurrectioii in the year 
1562, had bran denned a prisoner ; she recalled the 
earl of Suthenwod, who, on account of his concern in 
that conspiracy^ had fled into Fishers; and ^e per- 

' '■ . ' 

^ Andenidn^ i. 39 - Seo Appends 90. XL « BvcImb. 94L 

^ ^ P Keith, 309, 310. 
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mitted Bothwell to retom again into Scotland. The 
first and last of these were among the most powerful 
subjects in the kingdom, and all of them animated 
with implacable hatred to Marray, whom they deemed 
the enemy of their funili^ and the author of their 
own sufierings; . This common hatred became the 
foundation cf -the strictest union wiA the queen, and 
gained them an ascendant oyer all her counsds. Mur- 
ray himself considered this confederacy with his avow- 
ed enemies, as a more certain indication than any mea- 
sure she had yet taken, of her inexorable resentment. 
Mirchct malecontents had not yet openly taken 

igaiiut up arms.** But the queen havinn ordered her 

Murray , . , • , i ° . 

and hii . suDjects to march against them, they were driven 
a<soc»i«i. extremity. They found themselves 

unable to make head against the numerous forces which 
Mary had assembled ; and fled into Argylesbire, in ex- 
pectation of aid from Elizabeth, to whom they had se- 
cretly dispatched a messenger, in ord^ to implore her 
immediate assistance/ 

mtabeUi Meanwhile Elizabeth endeavoured to embar- 
inlbcTr. rass Mary, by a new declaration of disgust at 
ftrour. blamed both her choice of lord 

Daroley, and the precipitation with which she had 
concluded the marriage. She required Lennox and 
Damley, whom she still called her subjects, to re- 
turn into &igland; and at the same tune she warmly 
interceded in behalf of Murray, whose behaviour she 
represented to be not«oiify iimocent^vt laudible. This 
message, so mortifying to the pride ^ flie queen, and 
so fldl of eontempt for her husband^ was rendered still 
more insopporUdile 1^ tbepetoiant and sancy demean- 

^ Sn SUrlUig, iIm lotd* teftred owd bowei. 

Homy Mitt n tm JoIt St. Kdtb* 506. Bj ibe 

ili« eCnie dlfiddit lemiQtiet, August 

4, \t MMiUpi liwit ottMttVldMim tw tot 9 Fife, «Im co^titv h5 which 

Kirhddjr, dier ^SbrH of the ootteconiceUs midci Kcitli. 

i«le the tmi Kdlh. Sit. p reuenWd ihU exptdNSon, and the fnr- 
luTf rcudeitm wet eltcrcd. |Cdth» 5ntW 

' ICmc. 300. 
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our of TaioworA, tiie penra wlio d^vered’ U.* 

' vindicAted^her owd'^oiiducl wttk 
^eat fltri^igth of reason; and rejected fbeiii|erl9|^^- 
in beha^ of MaTra 7 , not without sigpsa. of resratm^ait^ 
Elizabeth’s pretending to intermeddle in the inrapita} 
gov^rdmoit of her kingdom.* 

She did not, on that account, intermit in the least 
the turdour with which she pursued Murray and hit ad* 
herehts." They now appeared openly in arms ; and 
having received a small supply in mohey from Biza- 
beth,* were endeavouring to raise their followers in the 
western counties. But Mary’s vigilance hindered them 
from assembling in tmy considerable body. All her 
military operations at that time were concerted with 
wisdom, executed with vigour, and attended with suc- 
cess. In order to encourage her troops, she herself 
marched along with them, rode with loaded pistols,’ 
and ehdured tdl the fatigues of war with admirable for- 
titude. Her alacrity inspired her forces with an invinci- 
ble resolution, which, together with their superiority in 
number, deterred the malecontmits from facing thejm in 
the field; bat, having artfully passed the queen’s army, 
they roaIRdied with great rapidity to Edinburgh, and 
endeavoured to rouse the inhabitants of diat city ' Id 
*anns. Th^iueen did not ayffer them to re* 
Aug. 31. uumolegfed; and, on her approach, 

they were forced to abandon that place, and retire in 
confusion towards the western borders,* 
nej are As it .was Uncertain, % stnne time, what 
route they had taken, Mary employed that inter- 
val in provi^i^ fiirthe seenryty ^ theooonttes 
in die heart of die kin^mn. She; smiled dm places of 
strcDgdi whidl^Mmsgc^ to die xebdi; and dUiged dm . 
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considerable barons in those shires which she most sus- 
pected, to join in aasl>t;iations for her defence,* Having 
thus left all the country behind her in tnmquillity, she, 
with an army eighteen thousand strong, marched towards 
Dumfries, where the rebels then were. During their re- 
treait they had sent letters to the queen, from almost 
every place where they halted, full of submission, And 
containingvarious overtures towards an accommodation. 
ButMary, who determined not to let slip such a favoura- 
ble opportunity ’of crushing the mutinous spirit of her 
subjects, rejected them with disdain. As she advanced, 
the malecontents retired ; and having received no effec- 
^ toal aid from Elizabetli,*’ they despaired of any 
other means of safety, fled into England, and 
put themselves under the protection of the earl of Bed- 
ford, warden of the marches. 

They meet Nothing which Bedford’s personal friendship 
p’dcd"HU for Murray could supply, was wanting to’ ren- 
retreat agreeable. But Elizabeth her- 
Mbeiii. self treated them with extreme neglect. She 
had fully gained her end, and, by their means, had 
excited such discord and jealousies among the Scots, 
Us would, in all probability, long distract and weaken 
Mary’s counsels. Her business now was to save ap- 
pearances, and to justify hersell^to the ministers of 
France and Spain, who accused her of fomenting the 
troubles in Scotland by her intrigues. The expedient 
she contrived for her vindication strongly displays her 
own character, and the wretched condition of exiles, 
who are obliged to depend on a foreign prince. Mur- 
ray, hnd Hamilton abbot of Kilwinning, being appoint- 
ed by the other fugitives to wait on Qizabeth, instead 
of meeting with that welcome reception which was due 
to men, who,' out of confidence in her promises, and in 
order to liMward hor designs, had hazarded their lives 
and :fortunes, could not even obtain the flavour of an 

^ $«c Append. \o. XIL XIIL 
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audience, until they had meanly consented to acknow- 
ledge, in the presence of the French and Spanish ani- 
b^sadors, that Elizabeth had given diem Ao encourage- 
ment to take arms. No sooner did they make this de- 
claration, than she astonished them with this reply: 
“ You have declared the truth; 1 am far from setting 
an* example of rebellion to my own subjects, by coun- 
tenancing those who rebel against their lawful priuce. 
The treason of which you have been guilty is detesta- 
ble; and as traitors I banish you from my presence."’ 
Notwithstanding this scene of farce and of falsehood, so 
dishonourable to all the persons who acted a part in it, 
Elizabeth jiermitted the malccontents ])eaceably to re- 
side in her dominions, supplied them .secretly with 
money, and renewed her intercession w'ith the Scottish 
queen in their favour. '* 

The advantage she had gained over them did not 
satisfy Mary ; she resolved to follow the blow, and to 
prevent a party, which she dreaded, from ever recover- 
ing any footing in the nation. With tliis view, she 
called a meeting of parliament; and, in order that a 
sentence of forfeiture might be legally pronounced 
against the banished lords, .she summoned them, by 
public proclamation, to appear before it.* 

j The duke of Chatelheraiilt, on his humble 
application, obtained a separate pardon; but 
not withoot. difficulty, as the king violently opposed it. 
He was obliged, however, to leave the kingdom, and to 
reside for some time in France.' 

The numerous forces which Mary brought into the 
field, the vigour With which she acted, 4nd the lengtii 
of time she kept them in arms, resead>led tire eftbrts of 
a prince with revenues much more considerable than 
those which sbe possessed. But armies were then 
levied and maintained by princes at small charge. The 
vassal followed his superior, and the superior attended 

' Melr. lUi. * Kllo«, S«». « Keith, SM < Knoi. 1E9. 
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the monarch, at his own expense. ' Six hundred horse- 
iron, however^ and three companies of loot, besides 
®er guards, received regular pay from the queen. This 
extraordinary charge,* tdgfether with the disbursements 
occasioned^y her mamage, exhausted a treasury which 
was ‘far from being rich. In. this exigency, many de- 
vices were fallen upon'for raising money. Fines were 
levied on the towns of St.‘ Andrew’s, Perth, and Dun- 
dee, which were suspected of favouring the malecon- 
tents. An unusual tax was imposed on the boroughs 
throughout the kingdom ; and a great sum Was de- 
manded of the citizens of Edinburgh by way of loan. 
This unprecedented exaction alarmed the citizens. They 
had recourse to delays, and started difficulties, in order 
to evade it. These Mary construed to be acts of avowed 
disobedience, and instantly committed several of them 
to prison. But this severity did not subdue the un- 
daunted spirit of liberty which prevailed among the 
inhabitants. The queen was obliged to mortgage to 
the city the superiority of tl^' town of Leith, by which 
she obtained a considerable sum of money.* The 
thirds of ecclesiastical benalices proved another source 
whence the queen derived some supply. About this 
time we hnd the Protestant clergy complaining more 
bitterly than ever of their poverty. The army, it is 
probable, exhausted a great part of that fund which was 
appropriated for their maintenance." 

Chofdi The assemblies of the t^pch were not un- 
concerned spectators of th^lcAnmottoos of this 
turbulent y^. In the meeting hmd ^ 24th of June, 
previous to ffie qu^’s marriage, sevi^ of the male- 
content noUes' wen present and ,.seem to have had 
gTMt influence on decisimis. the high strain in 
whi^ the assembfy addresned the queen, can be im- 
pute^ only to those Itors and jealousies With regard to 
religion, th^y endeavoured to infuse into the na- 
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tion. The assembly complained, with some bitterne.ss, 
of the stop wbich,bad been potato the progress of the 
Reformation by the queen’s arrival in Scotland; they 
required not only the total suppre^ion of the Popish 
worship throughout the kingdom, hut ei^n in the 
queens own chapel; and, besides the legal establish- 
ment of the Protestant religion, they demanded that 
Mary herself should publicly embrace it. The queen, 
after some deliberation, replied, that neither her cou- 
science nor Her interest whuld permit her to take such 
a .step. . The former would for ever reproach her for a 
change which proceeded from no inward conviction ; 
the latter would suffer by tb,e offence which her apos* 
tacy must give to the king of Francd, and her other 
aUies on the continent’ 

It is remarkable, that the prosperous situation of the 
queen's affairs during this year, began to work sumo 
change in favour of her religion. The earls of Lennox, 
Athol, and Cassils, openly attended mass ; she her.self 
afforded the Catholics a more avowed protection than 
formerly ; and, by her permission, some of the ancient 
monks ventured to preach publicly to the people.'' 
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, 1566. As the day appointed for the meeting of par- 
liament approached, Mary and her ministers 
Se were employed in deliberating concerning the 
nobles. coursc which it Was most proper to hold with 
regard to the exiled pobles. Many motives prompted 
her to set no bounds to the rigour of justice. The 
malecontents had laboured to .defeat a scheme, which 
her interest conspired with her passions in rendering 
dear to her; they were the leaders' of a party, whose 
friendship she had been obliged to court, while she held 
their principles in abhorrence ; and they were firmly 
attached to a rival, whom she had gbod reasou both to 
fear and to hate. 

But, on the other hand, several weighty considera- 
tions might be urged. . The noblemen, whose fate was 
in. suspense, were among the most powerful subjects in 
the kingdojn; their wealth ^eat» their connexions ex- 
tensive, and tli^ir adherents numerous. “' They were now 
at mercy, the objects of con^assion, and 'suing for par- 
don with the most'luinible ^nbtnission. : r' 

, In , , those cirpumslpnces, .!^ act of clemency would 
eli^t,tho queen’s character, and appear no less splendid 
among foreignera th^ acceptable, to'her'own subjects. 
Mary herself ^;^ough,higfa}y incensed was not inexo* 
Table; hnjf rage, was implacable and unre- 

lentingl They were solicited in behalf of the fugitives 
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from various quarters. Morton, Ruthven, Maitland, 
and all who Tiad heen members >of the congregation, 
were not forgetful of their ancient union with Murray " 
and his fellow- sufferers ; nor neglectful of their safety, 
which they deemed of great importance to the kingdom. 
Melvil, who at that time possessed the queen’s confi- 
dence, seconded their- solicitations. And Murray hav- 
ing stooped so low as to court Rizio, that favourite, 
who was desirous of securing his protection against 
the king, whose displeasure he had lately incurred, se- 
conded the intercessions of his other friends with the 
whole of his influence.* The interposition of Sir Ni- 
cholas Throkmorton, who had lately been Elizabeth’s 
ambassador in Scotland, in behalf of the exiles, was of 
more weight than all these, and attended with more 
success. Throkmorton, out of enmity to Cecil, had 
embarked deeply in all the intrigues which were car- 
ried on at the English court, in order to undermine the 
power and credit of that minister. He espoused, for 
this reason, the cause of the Scottish queen, towards 
whose title and pretensions the other was known to 
bear little favour; and ventured, in the present critical 
juncture, to write a letter to Mary, containing the most 
salutary advices with regard to her conduct. He re- 
commended the pardoning of the earl of Murray and 
his associates, as a measure no less prudent than popu- 
lar. “ An action of tiiis nature,” says he, “ the pure 
effect of your majesty’s generosity, will spread the 
fame of your Ifenity and moderation, and engage the 
English to look towards your accession to the throne, 
not only without prejudice; but with desire. By the 
same means, a perfect harmony will be restored among 
your own subjects, who, if any rupture should happen 
with England, will serve you wiA that grateful zeal 
which your elemency cannot fail of inspiring.”^ 

These prudent remonstrances of Throkmorton, to 
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^ whidl his reputation for wisdom,^ and known 
Boivet t9 .attachment to the otieen. added neat authority, 
witbdev made-a deop unpi^esmon on her ^pmt Jler 
; :,pouctif9rs:culUv4tted ^8 hs^py Hisposi^n, and 
preTaiied <m her,^po1;widistanding king’? inflexible 
temper, , tot s^i&ce |ier qwu, private resentment to tfite 
interoessioQfjaf ker: subjects a|»d tie wishes of her 
friendi,'.. ^ith Ais ;Tiew, fl»e parliament, which had 
beeh ^led to meet.jon the 4th of February, was pro- 
rogued to the 7tlj of April and in the mean time she 
was busy in considering the; paanner and form in which 
she should extend her favour to the lords who were 

.a 

under disgrace. 

i^siTCTted Though Mary discovered on this occasion a 
re^oew mind naturally prone to humanity and capable 
of forgiving, she wanted firmness, however, to 
Prance, ud resist the influence which was fatally employed 
papery. to disappoint the efiects of this amiable dispo- 
sition. About this time, and at no great dis- 
tance from each other, ttvo envoys arrived from the 
French king., The former was intrusted, with matters 
mere ceremony alone ; he congratulated the queen 
on her marrit^e, and invested the king with the ensigns 
of the order of St. Michael. The insfructiohs of the 
latter related to matters of more inqmrtance, and pro- 
duced greater effects.® ' , 

An.interview between Chtoles IX. and his sister the 
que^ of Spain had been often proposed; and after 
many obstacles arisix^. ftoin the pppdirition of political 
int^est, was^at last appointed af^ypnne. Catherine 
Of Medids n^m{M|nied !]^^ son; the Avkp of Alva at- 
tend^his nriatress.; Ann^.,t^ se^es df pqblic pomp 
and pl^^iiro,*which see^ sgie ^ocjcupatiqn 

of az/spheEme ’irv •ftirmed, and measures 

confi!^f^^'^^'^mcte|piite^g^.1he JlhigonOte France, 
thiS:f^test»iWte ?n,|he^^^ and for sup- 

* If5. > vol. i. ^tfhh. S?5. Appjend. 167. 
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pressing the Ref6rpK|tion througjiout all Europe/ T^e 
active polh^ of pope 'Pius IV. and the ze^ the car- 
dinal of Lorraip, Confinhed and tocouraged dh^oisi- 
tions QO suitable tb the genius of the Romish religion, 
and so beneihcial t6 Aeir own' order., ' 

‘^It was an accoulit of this holy league which the ^ 
cond French envoy .bi'ought to Mary, conjuring her at 
the same time, in jthe name of the king of France and 
the cardinal of Lorraid*, not to restore the leaders of 
the Protestants in her kingdom to power and favour, at 
the very time when the Catholic princes were combined 
to destroy thit sect in all the countries of Europe.* 
Popery is a species of false religion, remarkable for 
the strong possession it takes of the heart. Contnved 
by men of deep insight in the human character, and 
improved by the experience and observation of .many 
successive ages, it arrived at last to a degree of per- 
fection which no former system of superstition had 
ever attained. There is no power in- the understand- 
ing, and no passion in the heart, to which it does not 
present objects adapted to rouse and to interest them. 
Neither the love -of {deasure which* at that time prevail- 
ed in the court of France, nor (he pursuits of ambition 
which occupied the court of Spain, had secured, them 
from the dominion of bigotry. Lajonen and 'courtiers 
were agitated with that furious and umnerciful zeal 
which is commonly considered as peculiar to eccle- 
siastics ; and 'kings and ministers thought themselves 
bound in odnai^ehce ' to extirpate the Protestant 'dbc'- 
trine. ' Mary heraerfwas deeply tinctured with all the 
prejudices of Popery ; a passionatetmttachtnent to friat 
. superstition. il visible in every part bf her character, 
and riins thrtargh all the sOenes of hdr life : she was 
devoted ihe utmdst suhth&sibn to the princes 

of Lortain, hef' uncles ; and had bOsn afccUstomedfrom 
h^ infancy to listen to alt thieir advices With a .’61ial 
' * ' Th«»ni uS. sr. " * iW- 
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wspect. The prospect of restoring the public exercise of 
her own religion, the pleasure' of complying with her 
uncles,' and the hopes of gratifying the French monarch, 
"whom the present situation of her affairs in England made 
it necessary court, counterbalanced all the prudent 
considerations which' had formerly weighed with her. 
She instantly joined the confederacy, which had been 
formed for the destruction of the Protestants, and al- 
tered the whole plan of her donduct with regard to 
Murray and his adherents." 

To this fatal resolution may be imputed ail the sub- 
sequent calamities of Mary’s life. -E^er since her 
return into Scotland, fortune may be said to have been 
' propitious to her rather than adverse ; and if her pros- 
perity did not rise to any great height, " it had, how- 
ever, suffered no considerable interruption. A thick 
and settled cloud of adversity, with few gleams of 
hope, and none of real enjoyment, covers the remainder 
of her days. 

A pariiv The effects of the new system which Mary 
Sled to adopted were soon visible. The time of 
the prorogation of parliament was shortened; 
nobiee; and by a new pixtclamation, the 12th of March 
was fixed for its meeting.* Mary resolved, without 
any farther delay, io proceed to the attainder of the 
rebel lords, arid at the same time determined to take 
aome Steps towards the re-esfcd)lishment of the Romish 
religion in Scbtland." The lords of the articles were 

b Append. l Kdth. 326. 

k It is not on the authority o( Knox atone, that we charge the queen with the 
design of i^.ettubliAing the tRoman CnlhoUc religion, or at least of ejtempting the 
professors of it from the rigow of thbse penal laws lo which they were subjected. 
He indeed asserts that the altars* wlticK Wddld shgVe iieeh erected m the charch of 
St. lOUes* were already provi^lpd, 39, A# l.JHary Ite^lf, nia letter to the arch- 
bishop of Glasgow, her ambassadof !ii Frante, j^owledges; « that in tha^ parlia- 
ment she intended to have done some .good, With resMct to testoring the old reli- 
gion*” l^thi Ml* TW spiritual lords, L e. tire Popish ^esU8tio*|i^d, by 
bet authority, fcntiicd fheir ancient place in that nsembly. Ibid. 3. She had 
imned the confederacy at Bayonne^ Ke^, Append. 4. She Allowed mass 
to be celebrated in different parts of the khigdoirt. ibid.; abd declared that she 
would wive mau free for nil men tha^ woald hear it. Good.^ol. i. £74. * 6. 
Blackwoodf who was furaUbed by the nrcbbiihop of Glasgow with materials for 
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chosen, as usual, to prepare the business which was 
to come before the parliament They were all persons 
in whom the queen could confide, and bent to promote 
her designs. The ruin of Murray and his party seeined 
now inevitable, and the danger of the reformed church 
iihminent, when an event unexpectedly happened 
which saved both. If we regard either the barbarity 
of that age, when such acts of violence were common, 
or the mean condition of the unhappy person who suf- 
Andprc- fcred, the event is httle remarkable; but if we 
thfcon-^ reflect upon the circumstances with which it 
spiracy .^3,8 attended, or upon the consequences which 

against ’ * * * 

Kizio. followed it, it appears extremely memorable ; 
and the rise and progress of it deserve to be traced 
with great care. 

Darniey Damley’s external accomplishments had ex- 
qucen^r cited that sudden and violent passion which 
affection, raised him to the throne. But the qualities 
of his mind corresponded ill with the beauty of his 
person. Of a weak understanding, and without ex- 
perience, conceited, at the same time, of his own 
abilities, and ascribing his extraordinary success en- 
tirely to his distinguished merit ; all the queen’s favour 
made no impression on such a temper. All her gen- 
tleness could not bridle his imperious and ungovern- 
able spirit. All her attention to place about him 
persons capable of directing his conduct, could not 
preserve him from rash and imprudent actions. Fond 
of all the amusements, and even prone to all the vices 
of youth, he became by degrees careless of her person, 
and a stranger to her company. To a woman, and a 
queen, such behaviour was intolerable. The lower 
she had stooped in order to raise him, his behaviour 

writing hi» Marine de Mark, affirms, that the qoeen int^dcd to have 

in this parliament, if not the re-establishment of the Catholic religion, at lewt 

•omething for llic eAsc of Catholics. Jebb, vol. ii. 404. 

1 Good. vol. i. 424. 
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appealed tbci more upggnerous apd crimiiml ; pd in 

'jroportioiT^ tiiV pfeength of Ijer Iratpi’edioni^R the 

dolenc'e wit^ P 

operated. A iew mimths aRCT namage/ their 
domeiitic quairds began R) . be obs6]^ed. The ex^* 
vaga^e of Eia^ylii ambition gave riseto t^e^' . t“- 
ateadofbemj^i Batisfied with a shhre in the adminis- 
tration of government, or with the title of king, which 
Mary, by an unprecedented stretch of power, had con- 
ferred on him, he demanded the crown matrimonial 
with molt insolent, importunity." Though Mary al- 
leged that this gift was beyond her power, and that 
the* authority of parliament must be interposed to 
bestow it, he wanted either understan^ng to com- 
prehend, or temper to admit, so just a defence ; and 
often renewed and urged his requ^t. 

Susp^ Rizio, whom the king had at first taken into 
great confidence, did not humour him in these 
oAr"**, ft^lies. By this he incurted Henry’s displea- 
sure ;* ind it was impossible for Mary to behave to- 
wardA her husband with the same affection which 
distinguished the first and happy days of their union, 
he imputed this coldness, not to his own behaviour, 
which had so well merited it, but to the insinuations 
of Rizio. Mary’s o'wn conduct confirmed pd strengA- 
ened. these (suspicions. She treated tiiis stranger with 
a familiarity, ‘ and admitted him^^to a sha^e; in her 
confidence, to which neither his first condition, nor 
thecffice she had, lately b&stowed on him, gave him 
any tide. He waa pei^tually in her presence, inter- 
meddled in isvery ^business,, together, vith a few 

favourites, ; j5iraa the ^privatt 

amii^mehto- , TheimnghtyjSpint :ot Daml^ could no 
besff^tito illusion' of .iuchfc an upstart j *and Impatiem 
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of any ^,delay, and unrestrained by any scruple^ he in- 
stantly determined to get rid of hiin by viol^e. 
StISby At the same time another design, wWch 
the ftienA took its rjse^ from very different motives, was 
iled no- carrying on ^against the life of Rizio. Morton, 
^ Ruthven, Lindsay, and Maitland, were the con- 
trivers of it. In ^ former commotions they had been 
strictly united with Murray, though in the late insur- 
rection they had deserted him^ for various reasons. 
Morton was nearly allied to the family of Angus ; and, 
during the minority of the present earl, acted as chief 
of the name of Douglas. Ruthven was married to the 
king’s aunt. Lindsay’s wife was of the same blood. 
All these had warmly concurred with the queen ip. 
promoting a marriage which did so much honour to 
the house of Douglas, and naturally expected, that, 
under a king of their own blood, the chief manage- 
ment of affairs would be committed to them. Mait- 
land, with his usual sagacity, foresaw that Murray’s 
opposition to the match would prove dangerous and 
ineffectual ; but whoever ruled at court, he hoped, by 
his dexterity and talents, to render himself necessary 
and of importancev, , ITiey were all ^ually disap- 
pointed in their expectations. The* king’s headstrong 
temper rendered him incapable of advice. The queen 
could not help distrusting men who bad been so long 
and so intimately connected with Murray, and gave 
herself up entirely to such counsellors as complied 
with all her ipclinations. The return of that noble- 
man and his followers was thprefc^e the - only event 
which could restore Morton, MaMmiid^'atid their asso- 
ciates, to their former as^ndant hVer the queen’s 
counsels, jv ii'or this r<^on, nothii^ TOuld be more 
fortifying to them, than the resdiutipn which Mary 
had taken to treat the exiles with r. This they 
impu^ ito Rlri^^ho^ after t. he ;haft engaged, to:, md 
Murray with all his interest, was now the most active 
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instrument in promoting the measures which were 
, concerted for, the ruin of that nobleman. This officious 
zeal completed the disgust which they had conceived 
against him, and inspired them with thoughts of ven- 
geance, in nowise suitable to justice,'* to humanity, or 
to their own dignity. 

They com- While they were ruminating upon their 
bine in scheme, the king communicated his resolution 

order to .“/.-ri-- it.i 

murder to be avenged of Rizio to lord RuthYen, and 
implored his assistance, and that of his friends, 
towards the execution of this design. Nothing could 
be more acceptable to them than this overture. They 
saw at once all the advantages they would reap, by 
the concurrence of such an associate.* Their own 
private revenge upon Rizio would pass, they hoped, 
for an act of obedience to the king ; and they did not 
despair of obtaining the restoration of their banished 
friends, and security for the Protestant religion, as the 
price of their compliance with his will. 

But as Henry was no less fickle than rash, they hesi- 
tated for some time, and determined to advance no 
farther, without taking every possible precaution for 
their own safety. They did not, in the mean time, 
suffer the king’s resentment to abate. Morton, who 
was inferior to no man of that intriguing age in all the 
arts of insinuation and address, took the young prince 
under his management. He wrought upon his ruling 
passion, ambition to. obtain the matrimonial crown. 
He represented Rizio’s credit with the queen to be the 
chief and only obstacle, to his success in that demand. 
This minion alone, he said, possessed her confidence ; 
hnd out of complaisance to him, her subjects, her 
nobility, and even her husband, were exclpded from 
any participation of her secret counsels: Under the 
appearance of a •confidence merely political, he insi- 
nuated, anif the king perhaps believed, that a famili- 
arity of a quite diflferenf aad very criminal nature might 
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be concealed." Such various and complicated passions 
raged in the king’s .bosom with the utmost fury. He 
became more impatient, than ever of any delay, and 
even threatened .tcj^atrike the intended blow with his 
own hand. At last,'* preliminaries were settled on both 
sides, and articles for their mutual security . agreed 
upon. The king engaged to prevent the attainder of 
the banished lords, to oonsent to their return into 
Scotland, to obtain for them an ample remissiou of all 
their crimes, and to support, to the utmost of his power, 
the religion which was now established in the king- 
dom. On their parts, they undertook to procure the 
crown matrimonial for Henry, to secure his right of 
succession, if the queen should die before him without 
issue, and to defend that right to the uttermos.t, against 
whatever person should presume to dispute it ; and if 
either Rizio, or any other person, should happen to be 
killed in prosecuting the design, the king promised to 
acknowledge himself to be the author of the toterprise, 
and to protect those who were embarked in it.” 

Perpetrate Nothing uow remained but to concert the 
in*tbe"™* of operation, to cKoose the actors, and to 
‘’"uce’ assign them tibeir parts in perpetrating this 


■ Of all our lustorians, Bughanan alone avowed I j acouses Mar^ of a criniinal love 
for Rizio. 340. 344. Knox sligbtly insinuates that finch a suspicion was entertained. 
391. MeJvil, in a conversation with tlie queen, intimates that , he was afraid bar 
familiarity with Rizio might be liable to misconstruction, 110. The king himself 
seems, both by Melvil's accotmt, and ^ hi» expostalation with the queen, which 
Ruthven mentions, to have given credit to these saspicions. Melv. 1S7. Keith, 
Append. ISS, H4. That the king's susptdonfi were strong, is likewiM evident from 
the paper published. Append. No. XV. But in oppositic^ to these suspicions, and 
they are nothing more, we may observe that Raulet, the queen s French secretary, 
was dumissed from her service, and Ririo advance4 to that office, in December, 
1564. Keith, $68. It was in consequence of this preferment, that be acquired hb 
mat credit with the qneen. Mriv. lOT. I>amley arrived m Scotland about two 
months after. Kdth, €69. The queen immediately conewved for him a passion, 
which had an the symptoiM of genuine and violerft love. RUIe aided this passion, 
and promoted the marriage wi^i all his interMt Melv. 111. Dhrmg some months 
after the marriage, the qfleenS fondness for Damley continued. She sow proved 
with child. From Uris eebmeration of dream stancoa, it appears almost impossible 
that the mieen, unless we suppose her to have been a woman utMy a^ndotted, 
could carry on any tthtmhal intrigue with iOtto. Bat die sikoee of HaAdel^ 
English resident, a maa ahnndantly ready to mention and ^ " 

faoTls, and wlio dodS not once iiwitmate that her contidonce in Rizio cododaidd any 
thing criminal, is io itself a snfficient vindication of her innocence. 

^ ^ . Good. vol. i. S66. 
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ctflnfe. ^Eveiy;;‘ijircamstaace here paints 
characterizes, the manp^ers and men of Aat age, 
'i^d ,ifdls ns with- horro^’^t.hoth.. - The plac^ , chosen for 
OTmmitting’Sjlch a deed was the queen’s hedchatnber. 
Thoiiih Mary was now in, the sixth month, of her 
pregnancyj 'and' though. Rizio might have:, been seized 
elsewhet* Vithbut any difficulty, the king pitched dpon 
this* place, ffi^t he might enjoy the malicious pleasure 
of reptoaching Rizio with his crimes before the queen’s 
fe.ce The earl of Morton, tthe lord high chancellor of 
the kingdom, undertook to direct an enterprise, carried 
on in defiance of all the laws of' which he was bound 
to be the -guardian. The lord RuthveU, who had been 
confined to his bed for three months by a very danger- 
ous distemper, and who was still so feeble that he could 
hardly walk, or bear the w'eight of his own armour, 
was intrusted with the executive part ; and while he 
himself needed to bfe supported by two inen, he came 
abroad to commit a murder in the presence of his 

sovereign. , 

On the 9th of March, Morton entered the court of 
the palace with a hundred and sixty men ; and with- 
out noise, or meeting with any resistance', seized all 
the gates. While the queen was at supper with the 
countess of Argyle, Rizio, and a few other persons, the 
king suddenly entered the apartment by a private pas- 
sage. < At his back was. Rirfhven, clad in complete 
hrmobr, and with that ghastly arid horrid look which 
long sickness had given him.. Three oin four of his 
most trusty accomplices followed him. Such an un- 
usual appearance alarmed those who were present. Rizio 
iustandy apprehended ffiat he was the vietun ati whom 
the’hibw w|us ajmed; and in^lhe, utmost' consterna6on 
retiredbehind'the queeiy oi^hcnnhe laidhoid, hoping 
that fee due to fera persoq, might prove ^me 

ptbtection* to . Wm. jTlie^ aoj^ph^rs had preluded 
too to be restrsffiied by^aity ^ideration qf that 
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kind/ Nuniberiv of armed men rushed into the cham- 
ber. Ruthven his dagger^ and .with a furious 

mien and voice 'c6mmanded Rizio to^leave a place of 
which he was unworthy, and which he had occupied 
too long. Mary ^nployed tears, and entreaties, and 
threatenings, to save her favourite. But, hotwithstand-' 
ing all these, he was torn from her by violence, and 
before he could be dragged through the next apart- 
ment, the rage of his enemies put an end to his life, 
piercing his body with fifiy-six wounds.** 

Athol; Huntly, Bothwell, and other confidants of the 
queen, who had apartments in the palace, were alarmed 
at the uproar, and filled with the utmost terror on their 
own account; but .either no violence was intended 
against them, or the conspirators durst not shed the 
"^noblest blood in the kingdom in the same illegal man- 
ner with which they had ventured to take the life of a 
stranger. Some of them were dismissed, and others 
made their escape. , 

They con- The conspirators, in the meaii time, J^pt 
qura Lr- of the palace, and guarded the 
queen with the utmost care. A proclamation 
was published by the king, prohibiting the parliament 
to meet on the day appointed ; and measures were 
taken by him for preventing any tumult in the city.** 
Murray, Rothes, and their followers, being informed 
of every step taken against Rizio, arrived at Edinburgh 
next evening. Murray was graciously received both 
by the king and queen ; by the former on account of 
the articles which had been agreed upon between 
them ; by the latter, because she hoped to prevail on 
him, by gentle treatment, not to. *t^e part with the 
murderers of Rizio. Their power she still feh and 
dreaded j and the insult which they had offered to her 
authqrity,\aild even to her person, so far exceeded any 
crime' she could "Imput^ to Murray,* that, in hopes of 

P See Appenduc»’.No. XV. Keith, Appendix, l|j5, , 

vZ 
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wreaking her vengeance on them, abb became ex- 
tremely willing to be reconcilcid to him. The obliga- 
tions, however, which Murray lay under to men who 
had hazarded their lives on his account, engaged him 
to labour for their safety. The queen, who scarce had 
the liberty of choice left, was persuaded to admit 
Morton and Ruthven into her presence, and to grant 
them the promise of pardon in whatever terms they 
should deem necessary for their own security, 
but she hing, meanwhile, stood astonished at the 

gains the boldncss and success of his own enterprise, and 
makes her Uncertain what course to hold. The queen ob- 
escape. jjjg irresolutiou, and availed herself of 

it. She employed all her krt to disengage him from 
his new associates. His consciousness of the insult 
which he had offered to so illustrious a benefactress, 
inspired him with uncommon facility and complai- 
sance. In spite of all the warnings he received to 
distrust the queen’s artifices, she prevailed on him to 
dismiss the guards which the conspirators had 
placed on her person ; and that same night 
he made his escape along with her, attended by three 
persons only, and retired to Dunbar. The scheme of 
their flight had been communicated to Huntly and 
Bothwell, and they were quickly joined by them and 
several other of the nobles. Bothwell’s estate lay in 
that cojrner of the kingdom, and his followers crowded 
to their chief in such numbers, as soon enabled the 
queen to set the power of the conspirators at defiance. 
1b recon- This sudden flight filled them with inexpres- 
o^ed^nu-* sible constematlon. They had obtained a pro- 
ves. mise of pardon; and it now appeared from 
the queen’s conduct, that nothing more was intended 
by this promise than to amuse them, and to gain 
time. They ventured, however, to demand the ac- 
complishiHent of it ; but their messenger was detained 
a prisoner, and the queen advancing towards Edin- 


March 11. 
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burgh, at the head of eight thousand men, talked in 
the highest strain of resentment and revenge. She 
had the address, at the same time, to separate Murray 
and his associates' from the conspirators against Rizio. 
Sensible that the union of these parties would form 
a confederacy which might prove formidable to the 
crown, she expressed great willingness to receive the 
former into favour; towards the latter she declared 
herself inexorable. Murray and his followers were no 
less willing to accept a pardon on her terms. The 
March 10. cOnspirators against Rizio, deprived of every 
spiratoK resource, and incapable of resistance, fled pre- 
cipitately to Newcastle, having thus changed 
England, situations with Murray and his party, who left 
that place a few days before. 

No man so remarkable for wisdom, and even for 
cunning, as the earl of Morton, ever engaged in a 
more unfortunate enterprise. Deserted basely by the 
king, who now denied his knowledge of the conspi- 
racy by public proclamations, and abandoned ungene- 
rously by Murray and his party he was obliged to 
fly from his native country, to resign the highest 
office, and to part with one of the most opulent for- 
tunes in the kingdom. 

On her return to Edinburgh, Mary began to proceed 
against those concerned in the murder of Rizio with 
the utmost rigour of law. But, in praise of her cle- 
mency, it must be observed, that only two persons, and 
these of no considerable rank, suffered for this crime.' 

In this conspiracy, there is one circumstance which, 
though somewhat detached, deserves not to be for- 
gotten. In the confederacy between the king and the 
conspirators, the real intention of which was assassi- 
nation, the preserving of the reformed church is, ne- 
vertheless, one of the most considerable articles ; and 
the same men who^were preparing to violate one of the 

■‘V 

*■ Melr. l30, • Keith, Appendix, 130. 334. 
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duties of morality, afiefcted tHe highest regard for 
religion. HisWy relates these extravagances of the 
human mind, .without pretending to justify, or even 
to account for them ; and, regulating her ovm opinions 
by the^teihal and immutable laws, of justice and of 
virtue, points out such' inconsistencies,, as features of 
the age which she describes, and records them for the 
instruction of ages to come. ' 

An account As this is the second instance of 'delibe- 
quenc; of ^te assassinatiou which has occurred, xind as 
UoMin that hereafter meet with many other in- 

age. stances of the same crime, the causes which 
gave rise to a practice so shocking to hum^nit}' de- 
serve our particular attention. Resentment is, for 
obvious and wise reasons, one of the strongest pas- 
sions in the human mind. The natural demand of 
this passion is, that the person who feels the injury 
should himself indict the vengeance due oh that ac- 
count. The permitting this, however, would have been 
destructive to society ; and punishment would have 
.known no bounds, either in severity or in dura- 
tion. For this reason, in the very infancy of the 
social state, the sword was taken out of private 
hands, and committed to the magistrate. But, at first, 
while laws aimed at restraining, they really strength- 
ened the principle of revenge. The earliest and most 
simple punishment for crimes was retaliation ; the 
offender forfeited limb for limb, and life for life. The 
payment of a compensation to the person injured, suc- 
ceeded to the'rigour of the former institution. In 
both these, the ^fification 6f private revenge was the 
object of law ; and he who sufiered the yvrong was 
the opfy person who had a right to pursue, to exact, 
or. to iejpit &e punishment ? W alloWed such 

full scppe td'the rev^j^' qf ' t>ne party, the interests of 
the e^r were not neglec^^. if the .evidence of his 
guilt did not amount to aTull proof, dr if he reckoned 
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himself to be unjustly accused, tfie perobtf to whom a 
crime was imputed had a right to .challenge bis ad- 
versary to single combat, and, on.obtaini^ fbe vie- 
ory, vindicated, his own honour. In almost every 
considerable cause, whether civil or criminal, ariZ 
were appealed to, m defence, either of the innocence 
or the property, of the parties. Justice had seldom 
occasion,to use her balance; the sword alone decided 

of revenge was nourished 
by all these means, and grew, by daily indulgence, to 
be incredibly strong. Mankind became habituated to 
blood not only in times of war, but of peace; and 
from this, as well as other causes, contracted an amaz- 
ing ferocity of temper and of manners. This ferocity 
however, made it necessary to discourage the trial bv 
combat ; to abolish the payment of compensations in 
criminal cases ; and to think of some milder method 
ot terminating disputes concerning civil rights. The 
punishments for crimes became more seve;-e, and the 
regulations concerning property more fixed ; but the 
princes, whose province it was to inflict , the one, and 
to enforce the other, possessed little power. Great 
offenders despised th^ir authority ; smaller ones shel- 
tered themselves under the jurisdiction of those from 
whose protection they expected impunity. The ad- 
ministration of justice was extremely feeble and dila- 
tory. An attempt to punish the crimes oif a chieftain 
or even of his vassals, often excited rebellions and 
civil wars. To nobles, haughty and independent, 
among whom the causes of discord , were many and 
unavoidable, who were quick in diseemingan injury, 
^d fmpjrient to revepge it ; fwho de^ed it infamous 
tef submit to afl en.^y, and cowari^ to forgive him • 
fo^MiredHhe, rigM^b^^^ those who hkd 

injure«| them, b a privilege of their order bd a mark 
of independency slow' jproceedings were 

trem^j unsatisfaefcr^.. The |)Mdd of their adverefry 
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was, in their opinion, the only thing which could wash 
away an affront ; where that was not shed, their re- 
avenge was disappointed, their courage became sus- 
pected, and a stain was left on their honour. That 
vengeauce, which the impotent hand of the magistrate 
could not inflict, their own could easily execute. Under 
governments so feeble, men assumed, as in a state' of 
nature, the right of judging and redressing their own 
wrongs ; and thus assassination, a crime of all others 
the most destructive to society, came not only to be 
allowed, but to be reckoned honourable. 

The history of Europe, during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, abounds with detestable instances 
of this crime. It prevailed chiefly among the French 
and Scots, between whom there was a close intercourse 
at that time, and a surprising resemblance in their na- 
tional characters. In 1407, the only brother of the king 
of France was murdered publicly in the streets of Paris ; 
and, so far was this horrible action from meeting with 
proper punishment, that an eminent lawyer was al- 
lowed to plead in defence of it before the peers of 
France, and avowedly to maintain the lawfulness 
of assassination. In 1417, it required all the elo- 
quence and authority of the famous Gerson, to prevail 
on the council of Constance to condemn this proposi- 
tion, That there are some cases in which assassi- 
nation is a virtue more meritorious in a knight than 
in a squire, and more- meritorious in a king than in a 
knight.”^ The number of eminent persons who were 
murdered in France and Scotland, on account either 
of private, or political, or religious quarrels, during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is almost incre- 
dible. Even after those causes, which first gave rise 
to this barbarous practice, were removed ; after the 
jurisdiction of Magistrates, and the authority of laws, 
were better established, and become more universal; 

f L^Enfftnt, HisU Cone, de Const, 
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after the progress of learning and philosophy had po- 
lished the manners, and humanized the minds of men, 
this crime continued in some degree. It was towards 
the close of the seventeenth century before it disap- 
peared in France. The additional vigour, which the 
royal authority acquired by the accession of James VI. 
to the throne of England, seems to have put a stop to 
it in Scotland. 

The influence, however, of any national custom, 
both on the understanding and on the heart, and how 
far it may go towards perverting or extinguishing 
moral principles of the greatest importance, is remark- 
able. The authors of those ages have perfectly im- 
bibed the sentiments of their contemporaries, with re- 
gard to assassination ; and they who had leisure to 
reflect and judge, appear to be no more shocked at 
this crime, than the persons who committed it during 
the heat and impetuosity of passion. Buchanan de- 
scribes the murder of cardinal Beatoun and of Rizio, 
without expressing those feelings which are natural to 
a man, or that indignation which became an historian.“ 
Knox, whose mind was fiercer and more unpolished, 
relates the death of Beatoun and of the duke of Guise, 
not only without censure, but with the utmost exulta- 
tion.* On the other hand, the bishop of Ross mentions 
the assassination of the earl of Murray with some de- 
gree of applause.^ 'Blackwood dwells upon it with 
the most indecent triumph, and ascribes it directly to 
the hand of God.* Lord Ruthven, the principal actor 
in the conspiracy against Rizio, wrote an account of it 
some short time before his own death, and in all his 
long narrative there is not one expression of regret, or 
one symptom of compunction, for a crime no less dis- 
honourable than barbarous.* Morton, equally guilty 
of the same crime, entertained the same sentiments 

° Bachan. 295. 345. ^ Knox. 334. ^ Andert. iii. 84. 

» Jcb^, ii. 263. » Keith, Append. 119. 
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c.^cerning it; ^ Jjis seitber he 

himself, nor t^-imihistera to 

•feave cohsi4e#sd it ae&jan action whkhcalfed; forrepent- 

ancej esrea.t^n he, 83 coolly 
as if it had; bfe|n\4n innocent or commendable deed.*’ 
The vi^es of j^anotbet age, astonish and shock us ; the 
vices ofiDUr own become iamiliar, and oxcite little 
horror.* r^m from this digression to the course of 
the history. 

The queen’s The charm which had at first atta^ched the 
Damiey queeii ,to Damley, aud held them for^some 
increases. happy unioii, was now entirely dis- 

solved ; and love no longer covering his follies and 
vices with its friendly veil, they appeared to Mary 
in their *11111 dimension and deformity.'* ThCugh Henry 
published a proclamation, disclaiming any knowledge 
of the conspiracy against Rizio, the queen was fully 
convinced, that he was not only accessary to the con- 
trivance, but to the commission of that odious crime.® 
That very power which, with liberal and unsuspicious 
fondness, she had conferred upqn him, h# had employed 
to insult her authority, to limit her prerogative, and to 
endanger her person. Such an outrage it was impos- 
sible any woman could bear or forgive. Cold civilities, 
secret distrust, frequent quarrels, succeeded to their 
former ilransports of affection and confidence. The 
queen’ls. favours were no longer conveyed through his 
hands. ^ ^The crowd of expectants ceased to court his 
patronage, which they founds to avail so little. Among 

' ' 4 ' ^ OirkWf. Mexu.Appeod.'^ ^ . , 

® In the of murder eetit to ^^and, there seem to have been 

mingled (mIs nsilia iir reUtin^;^i«ordfdtiy/etenta) some dr^ which 

aftwtrd dppew t^^i^aUe : Mcmg otl^ that a friar named. Biacfc had been 
slain at the same time ^ith Kiaio. ' Facknunt, bishop Norwich, in comtnuai- 
datbg this iotelligem^^q fai^cowe^ond^t $ullinger, an; eminent divine 

pf Zurich, ekpKSsesiy^ condemnation of the murder of Biaio, anfr exults over the 
wipposed dcadi of the friar,' ki teitms%hich/ in ourtimOs wHl appear as shocking 
as they are j^uerilc : 4^Fra^ulu8 ijuidam, nomine B/ock; papiapirum antesi^anus, 
^dem tempote in^aa^^Idltar ; 810 niger hie nebu^qi^ nigra quMue inorte peremp- 
tus. invitos nigrum su1>Ua descOndIt in Oredm.'^’ BiSn: Hist of Reform, iii. 
App, $60..f . 

^ |See;Appeiidi 3 c, No. ivt ^ ’s Keith, 
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the bc^les^ 5(^ihe dr^Sckijriiiff farlous .tender, otlie^rs 
complained of “ his 'perfidiotisnei^s ; and of them 
despised the weakness jof his understanding and' the 
incons^ncy of bis > heart. The people themselves ob- 
'.served some parts of his conduct which little suited 
the dignity of a king. Addicted to drunkenness, be- 
yond what the manners of that age could bear, and 
indulging irregular passions, which even the licentious- 
ness of youth could not excuse, he, by his indecent 
behaviour, provoked the queen to the utmost ; and the 
passions* which it occasioned often forced tears from 
her eyes, both in public and private/ Her aversion 
for him increased every day, and could be no longer 
concealed. 'He was often absent from court, appeared 
there with little splendour, and was trusted with no 
power. Avoided equally by those who endeavoured 
to please the queen, who favoured Morton and his 
associates, or who adhered to the house of Hamilton, 
le was left almost alone in a neglected and unpitied 
solitude** 

The rise of About this time a new favourite grew into 
BothweJPs great credit with the queen, and soon gained an 
ascendant over her heart, which encouraged his 
enterprising genius to form designs that proved fatal 
to himself, and the occasion of all Mary’s subse- 
quent misfortunes. This was James Hepburn, earl of 
Both well, the head of an ancient family, and, by his 
extensive possessions and numerous vassals, one of 
the most powerful noblemen in ' the ’Kingdom,. Even 
in, that turbulent age, when so. many vast projects were 
laid ppeikto an aspiring . 4 niiid, and invited it to action, 
no man^s ambition was more daring than Bothwell’s, 
or had renourse to bolder or more singular expedients 
for obtainidg power/ When almost every person of 

^ iCeithfc 3*9. . V . f MelT- 

The enteKvisng spirit of Bothwell was poonspiouous as to propore him several 
marks of disuootion duriog bis residence hi Tpuioe. Hardwick’s Sta,le Pape^> 
i. 143. Thi^nuNTtoR, the Eralish ambassador at Paris, Rpd one of the most saga- 
cious ministen employed by EJiabetb, points him out as a person who was to be 
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distmction in the kingd<m» wheth^ Papist or Protes- 
tant, had joined the congregation in opposing the dan- 
gerous encroaclunents 6f the French upon the liberties 
of the satioA, he« thoi^h an . avowed Protestant, aklhered 
to the j^een-rii^enl^ and ucted with vigmir on her side. 
The success afhich' atteaded'lhe^lBms of the congrega- 
tion having obliged him to' retire into France, he was 
taken into the queen’s wrvice, and continued with her 

till the time of her return into Scotland.' From that 

• 

period, every step of his conduct towards Mary was 
remarkably dutiful; and, amidst all the shiftings of 
faction, we scarcely ever find him holding any course 
which could be offensive to her. When Murray’s pro- 
ceeding with regard .to her marriage gave umbrage to 
slae recaWed Bothwell from that banishment 
into which she had been obliged with reluctance to 
drive him, and considered his zeal and abilities as the 
most powerful supports of her authority. When the 
conspirators against Rizio seized her person, he became 
the chief instrument of recovering her liberty, and 
served her, on that occasion, with so much fidelity and 
success, as made the deepest impression on her mind, 
and greatly increased the confidence which she had 
hitherto placed in him.^ Her gratitude loaded him 
with marks of her bounty ; she raised him to offices of 
profit and trust, and transacted no matter of importance 
without his advice.* By complaisance and assiduity 
he confirmed and fortified these dispositions of the 
queen in his favour, and insensibly paved the way 
towards that vast project, which his immoderate ambi- 
tion had perhaps already conceived, and which, in 
spite of many difficulties, and at th^ expense of many 
crimes, he at last accomplished. 

<]readed and observed. ** The earl of Bothwell/* saijs he in a letter, Nov, 28, 1560' 
** is departed to return into Scotland, bath raade boast^at he will do great 
things, and live in Scotland in despite of all men. Be is a glorious, rash, and 
hazardous young mao ; and therefore it were meet that his adversaries should both 
have axi eje to him, and also keep him short.’' Ibid. p. 149. ' 

* Anders, i. 90. k ibidk 92, 93. * Melv, 133. Knox, 396. 
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The hour of the queen’s delivery now approached. 
As her palace was defended only by a slender g^ard, 
it seemed imprudent to expose her person, at this time, 
to the insults she might suffer in a kingdom tom by 
factions and prone to mutiny. Fdr this reason the 
privy- council advised the queen to fix her residence in 
the castle of Edinburgh, the strongest fortress in the 
kingdom, and the most proper place for the security of 
her person.™ In order to render this security more 
perfect, Mary laboured to extinguish the domestic feuds 
which divided some of the principal nobles. Murray 
and Argyle were exasperated against Huntly and Both- 
well, by reciprocal and repeated injuries. The queen, 
by her authority and entreaties, effected a reconcilement 
among them, and drew from them a promise to bury 
their discords in everlasting oblivion. This reconcile- 
ment Mary had so much at heart, that she made it the 
condition on which she again received Murray into 
favour." 

Birth of 19th of June, Mary was delivered 

James VI. of her only son James, a prince whose birth 
was happy for the whole island, and unfortunate to 
her alone. His accession to the throne of England 
united the two divided kingdoms in one mighty mo- 
narchy, and established the power of Great Britain on 
a firm foundation ; while she, torn early from her son 
by the cruelty of her fate, was never allowed to indulge 
those tender passions, nor to taste those joys which fill 
the heart of a mother. 

Melvil was instantly . dispatched to London with an 
account of this event. It struck Elizabeth, at first, in 
a sensible manner; and the advantage and superiority 
which her rival had acquired by the birth of a son, 
forced tears from her eyes.' But before Melvil was 
admitted to an audience, she had so far recovered the 
command of herself, as to receive him not only with 

“Keith, 335. « Ibid. 356. Append. 139. 
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dedeiD^but'tratli.excessiV^^Kei'^P^; Aild tHUifigly 
fl^epted die^iwitation •wlSra Maty gave her, 'to- stand 
godmoiiier to bier soiii* i ■ ‘ 

As Maiy Wted splendour, and' magnificence, she re- 
solved to celebratci'the bapdsni' of the young prince 
with great pomp; and for that purpose sent invitations 
of. the same kind to the French king, and to the duke 
of SaVoy, the uncle of her former husband. 

The queen The queen, on her recovery; discovered no 
to'treat*' chaUge in her sentiments with respect to the 
hing.*’ The death of Rizfo, and the counte- 
feraee nance he had given to an action so insolent and 
leot"** unjustifiable, were still fresh in her memory. 
She was frequently pensive and dejected.’ Though 
Henry sometimes attended at court, and accompanied 
her in her progresses ' through difierent parts of the 
kingdom, he met with little reverence from the nobles, 
while Mary treated him with the greatest reserve, 
and did not sufier him to possess any authority.’’ The 
breach between them became every day more appa- 
rent.* Attempts were made towards a reconcilement, 
particularly by Castelnau, the French ambassador; 
but, after such a violent rupture, it was found no 
easy matter to bind the nuptial knot anew ; and, 
though he prevailed on the king and queen to pass 
two nights together,* we may, with great probability, 
pronounce this appearance oft union, to which Castel- 
nau. trusted,, not to have been sincere; we know with 
certainty that it W^B not lasting. ^ 

Heruttach- BotHwell, ajl this. whilc, was' the queen’s 
BeSiwdi prime confidant. Without his partioipation ho 
Wckum; ' husinhss was concluded, hnd- no favohr bestow- 
ed. , Togethef with this ascendant over her counsels, 
Bothwell, w.e m^ -bfelfoV© the'contemj^r^ histo- 
rians, actj[aiTed no less sVmy ovet her But at 

* ■ ' - ■■■ ■ ’«>■ 

«.Helr.,138. * See Append. No. XVII, . Met^. 148. 

* ^JCeiai,850. ^eWulSS. 0 Append. 169. < Ibid. 169. 
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what precise time this ambitious lord first allowed the 
sentiments of a lover to occupy the place of that duty 
and respect \i4iich a suh^ct owes his sovereign; or 
when Mary, instead of gratitude for his faithful services, 
felt a passion of another nature rising in her bosom, it 
is no easy matter to determine. Such delicate transi- 
tions of passion can be discerned only by those who 
are admitted near the persons of the parties, and who 
can view the secret workings of the heart with calm and 
acute observation. Neither Knox nor Buchanan en- 
joyed these advantages. Their humble station allowed 
them only a distant access to the queen and her favour- 
ite. And the ardour of their zeal, as well aa the vio- 
lence of their prejudices, rendered their opinions ;i’ash, 
precipitate, and inaccurate. It is by the effects of this 
reciprocal passion, rather than by their accounts of it, 
that subsequent historians can judge of its reality. 

Adventurous as Bothwell’s project to gain the queen 
may appear, it was formed and carried on under very 
favourable circumstances. Mary was young, gay, and 
affable. She possessed great sensibility of temper, and 
was capable of the utmost tenderness of affection. She 
had placed her love on a very unworthy object, who.re- 
quited it with . ingratitude, and treated her with neg- 
lect, with insolence, and with brutality. . All these she 
felt and resented. In this situation, the attention and 
complaisance of a man who had vindicated her autho- 
rity and protected her person, who entered into all her 
views, who soothed all her passions, who watched and 
improved every opportunity of insinuating his design 
and recommending his passion, “ could hardly fail of 
making an impression on^a heart of such a frame as 
Mary’s. 

The ki 4 g The hatighty spirit of Damley, nursed up 
i^veSo^ iu flat|ery,.and accustomed to command, could 
land. contempt under which he had now 


■ Anders, i. 93, 94. 
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fallen, and the state of insignificance to which he 
saw himself reduced* But, in a country where he was 
universally hat^ of despisi^, he could' slaver hope to 
form a party, which wohld s^dnd any atteihpt he might 
make to recover power. He addfessed'himself, there- 
fore, to the pope, and/ttfthe kmgs of IVahce and Spain, 
with many professions of hiS own zeal for the Catholic 
religion, and with bitter complaints agaiPst the queen, 
for neglecdhg to promote^ that interest :* and, soon 
after, he toibk a resolution, equally wild add desperate, 
of embarking ob .board a ship whiqh he provided, and 
of flying into lbreigjn parts, It is almost impossible to 
form any satisfactory conjecture confceming the motives 
which influence a capricious and irregular mind. He 
hoped, perhaps to recommend himself to the Catholic 
princes on the continent by his zeal for religion, and 
that they would employ their interest towards reinstat- 
• ing him in the possession of that power which he had 
lost. Perhaps he expected nothing more than the com- 
fort of hiding the disgrace under which he was now 
fallen, among strangers, who had never been witnesses 
of his former prosperity. 

Hi, He communicated the design to the French 

eiona beh*- ambassador, Le Croc, and to his father the earl 
of Lemox. They both endeavoured to dis- 
suade him from it, but without success. Lennox, who 
seems, as . well as .his son, to have lost the queen’s con- 
fldence, and who, about this time, was seldom at court, 
instantly communicated the matter to her by a letter. 
Henry, who had refused to accompany the ^een from . 
Stirling to Edinburgh, was Ukewise absent firOm court. 
Haarrived'thetw, however, bh the same day she received 
the account of his intended flight. But he was more 
than.psu^y; wayward and peeyi^'; and, s^upUng to 
.^^enter thbp^ace unfits cert^' lords who i^ttended the 
queen were dismissed, Mary %as obliged to meet him 
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^thout the gates. ,At last he suffered her to conduct 
him into her own apartment She endeavoured to draw 
from him the reasons of the strange resolution which he 
had taken, and to divert him from it. In spite, how- 
ever, of all her arguments and entreaties, he remained 
silent and inflexible. Next day the privy-council, by 
her direction, expostulated with him on the same head. 
He persisted, notwithstanding, in his sullenness and 
obstinacy ; and neither deigned to explain the motives 
of his conduct, nor signified any intention of altering it. 
As he left the apartment, he turned towards the queen, 
and told her that she should not see his face again for a 
long time. A few days after, he wrote to Mary, and 
mentioned two things as grounds of his disgust. She 
herself, he said, no longer admitted him into any con- 
fidence, and had deprived him of all power ; and the 
nobles, after her example, treated him- with open neg- 
lect, so that he appeared in every place without the dig- 
nity and splendour of a king. 

Mary en- Nothing could be more mortifying to Mary, 
to prevent intended flight of the king’s, which 

his inteDd- would have spread the infamy of their domes- 
td flight. quarrel all over Europe. Compassion for 
a monarch who would then appear to be forced into 
exile by her neglect and ill usage, might have disposed 
mankind to entertain sentiments concerning the causes 
of their discord, little to her advantage. In order, 
therefore, to prepossess the minds of her allies, and to 
screen her reputation from any censure with which 
Damley might endeavour to load it^ the privy-council 
transmitted a narrative of this whole transaction both 
to the king and to the queen-mother of France. It was 
drawn widi great art, and sets Mary’s conduct in the 
most favourable point of view.^ 

About this time the licence of the borderers called 
for redress ; and Mary resolving to hold a court of jus-^ 

I Kekh, S45. 347. 
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im scom^wD. tisse- 

tree at Jedlkirghy tKs ^habi^ixte. of sen^ adjacent 
counties in 

arms, according to ctistiin* 

lieutenant or'^wnien antS&ce among 

ly dii^^d.into tlireeudiat^^ "bestowed 

by the queeiiV^avbui:'u]^n him ^bne* jfc orf dis- 
play his own V€d 6 ur and activity in the discharge of 
this trust, hsg’ attempted to seis^ a gang of banditti, who, 
lurking aitic^g the marches 6 f Liddesdale, infested the 
5 rest of the country. • But while he was laying 
Oct 16. Upon of. those des^p^^^adoes, he was 

wounded by him in" several places, so that his followers 
were obliged to carry him to Hermitage-castle. Mary 
instandy flew thither, with an impatience which has 
been considered as marking tlu^^ anxiety of a lover, but 
little suited the dignity of a queeh.*^ ^Finding that Bath- 
well was threatened with no* dangerous sjraptom, she 
returned the same day to Jedburgh. The fatigue of 
such a journey, added to the anguish of mind she had 
suffered oh Both well’s account, threw her: next morn- 
ing into a violent fever.** Her life was despaired of, 
but her youths and the vigour of her constitution, re- 
sisted the-niMgnity of her disease. During the con- 
tinuance of queen's illness, the king, who resided 
at Stirrag,- never came near Jedburgh;' and 
> when i^ aftibwai 4 tho^ to inake his ap- 
]^araBCe there, he met with' such a cold reception, as 


' >^^^,353. Good. Tol. i. 30*. ■ 

* Hie dysMo: yihtedit ttd He^tage ScottiA nrilaa, 

of, ^ It *^ii<rt*pp«ar 

Uitttihe ttueen wm iSStiSeA bj m oomlderable t^tSa. Hsd ymy mibtary op^ra- 
tkm beei»saWtt«fy» ^ aMppMed* OM. Wfl. been WwtaeUj 

imprmiei to rifk toe qocen’i senoo ipr-^.expodilioa Miiut At mn at 

ilie qaemtotfbiJMb^ sbe hisuEtly retnnked* and aAer tbiB 

we « 

fuse ni with leapect to the motives of this 

cxtn^Sjfawy of ;«ie«| ia don it^Kaox 

and Bucbanani who ascribe It to Ifae qMprt lore of Sothwea . . 

k Keitbg SSl, S5t. < ~ Uild* Append. 1S3. 
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soon reco'V'er^ fl^eagdi €ai<mg^ ‘to retiun along toe 
eastern to Danhfff. v, , . • ^ ‘ i . 

While ^e>teskted in this place, ,1^ attention ^was 
turned towards .England. '!l^izabcto, notwithstanding 
her promise, and even pirociainations to the contrary, 
not only allotted, bat enoonraged, Morton and his as- 
sociates to remain in England.* Mary, on the other 
hand, offered her protection toseveral English fugitives. 
Each queen watched the motions of the 'Other with a 
jealous attention, and secretly countenanced toe prac- 
tices which’were carrying on to disturb, the administra- 
tion of her rival. > ' - 

iTih pturpose Mary’s ambassador, Robert 

liament Melvil, and her other emissaries, were extremely 
Mar/g active and sa<^ssful. We may ascribe, in a 
to*^e"!uc” degree, to their intrigues, that spirit 

cession. which appeared in the parliament of England, 
and which raised a storm that threatened Elizabeth’s 
domestic tranquillity, more than any other event of 
her reign, and required all her art and dexterity to 
allay it. 

Elizabeth had now reigned eight years without dis- 
covering the least intention to marry. A violent dis- 
temper with which she had lately been seized, having 
endangered her life, and alarmed the nation with the 
prospect of all those calamities which are occasioned 
by a disputed and dubious succession, a motion was 
made, and eagerly listened to in both houses, for ad- 
dressing the queen to provide against such danger 
In tinte8.Jq.come, by own resolu- 
tion, to c^^septing to esteblishiag 

the suoceiMion to love to her 

subjeclB^lp^ to toe P®*' 

teri1^;^t1;l^‘l|^ie)rted, il6t only tip^ feat oMiged 
her to tslto^nifeqf theee steps, f^’^e insuperable aver- 

^Kaa^4e0^‘- * CaM. Td.-il. ' ITEweg Jonni, «r FuL 105. 
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sion which she had . all along discovered for marriage, 
made it improbable' that she would chooste the former; 
and if she compUed^i^ith the latter request^ no title to 
the crown could, with any cGtlour of ju^tip^, be set in 
opposition to^ , of, the Sottish queen, h^zabeth 
was s^^i^ious enough . to see the remotest consequences 
of this ^motion, and observed them with the greatest 
anxiety. Maiy, by refusing. SQ often to' ratify the treaty 
of Edinbii)^, had plainly ,^imated a design of em- 
bracing the first promising' qi^po^nity fop. prosecuting 
her right to "the filnglish , crown ; and, by hex secret 
negotiatipps, she ha^gaiiied many to favour her title.^ 
All the Roman Catnmics ardently wished for her suc- 
cession. Her gentleness and humanity bad removed 
many of those apprehensions Which the Protestants 
entertained on account of her religion. The court 
faction, which envied the poweif of. Cecil, and endea- 
voured to wrest the administration out of his hands, 
advance4 the pretensions of the Scottish queen in op- 
position to him. The.union.of the two kingdoms was 
a desirable object to all wise men in both nations; and 
the birth of the young “prince was, a security for the 
continuance of ^this blessing, and gave hopes of its 
perpetuity. / , 

Eiizab«th’. , tJnder these! circumstances, and while the 
nation was in such a temper, a parliamentary 
account, declaration of'Mary’s title, would have been 
highly detrimental to Elizabeth. The present unsettled 
state of. the succession left much in her power. Her re- 
sentment alone might have gone far towards excluding 
any of .the competitors/rom the crown ; and the dread of 
this had hithei^'.itostTained atod overawed, the ambition 
of the Scottish .queep." But if thispheck should be re- 
moved by the i^gal acknowledgment pf her tide, Mary 
Vould be nt liber^ to pursue her dangerous designs,- 

and tor act without feariiur reserve^ Her partisans were 

, f MelF. 156. 
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already m^itatiilig spliemes for insuiteetidns in difierent 
parts of the kitigdc«iif' and an act of parliament, re- 
cognising tte rights,of that princess, whose pretensions 
they fa;Vbu^, Would have been nothing less than a 
signal to' arms ;''andj' Notwithstanding Elizabeth’s just 
title to the Siffectkurt^ojF her'Sulgects, might have shaken 
and endangered her 'tWroitie. 

Maryen- While thw matter reUlained- in sUspensc in 
see*oun houscSj an account of it was transmitted 

this oppbr- fe" 'Mary by Melvil her "ambassador. As she 
taiuty. want advocates for her right, even 

among those whorwere near ' Eli^beth’s person, she 
endeavouredto cultivate the dispoSitioft Which appeared 
towards settling the right of succession in her favour, 
by a letter to the privy-counsellors of England. She 
expressed in it a grafej^l sense of Elizabeth’s friend- 
ship, which she ascribes chiefly to their good offices 
with their sovereign in her behalf. She declared her 
resolution to live in perpetual ’.amity with England, 
without urging or pursuing her claim ujpon the crown 
any farther than should be agreeable to the queen. 
But, at the same time, as her . right of succession was 
undoubted, she hoped it would be examined with can- 
dour, and judged of with impartiality. The ndbles 
who attended her wrote to the English pri\7-counciI in 
the same strain.* Mary artfully gave these letters the 
air of being nothing more than a declaration of her 
own and df her subjects’ gratitude toWards Elizabeth. 
But, as she could not be ignorant of the jealousy and 
fear with which Elizabeth observed the proceedings of 
parliament,^ step so uncommon as tl^^ of one prince’s 
entering '.kilx) public correspondence^ith the privy- 
counselltDil^ of another, could ndt be.oth^wise construed 
than as with^ intention lio encourage the spirit 

which hhd iflf^dy been raised among the English. In 
this light if^s^ams to have app^ed to Elizabeth her- 

1 Keith, 354. Append. 136. 
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seif.'' But ^ispiaiation of lier .pe6j>k; tendering it 
necessary to treat Mary’s p^soti ‘■with great decency,: 
and her tide with much regard, she mentioned it to her 
tmly in the softer hy^age. . • 

Wolhingj’hciwever, cotdd- be a inore cruel 
gtini'^llpn^fieation to a princess of ]^li2abeth’s "cha- 
•’"ii*|“‘‘*'rac^y'than’-^e 'temper which both* hoaxes 
of parliament discovered oh this- occasion. She 'bent 
all her pQUcy* to defeat or elude the motion. Aftet 
^ allowing the fifist ' heat of. then* zeal to evaporate, she 
called into het presence a^er^in numb^ of each house. 
She soothed cessed thefh ; she^ threatened and 
promised ; she remitted subsidies which were due, and 
refused those!. which were offered; and, in the end, 
prevailed to have this, formidable motion put off for 
that session; Happily for her, ,|lie conduct of the Scot-* 
tish queen, and the misfortnnes which beM her, pre- 
vented the revival of su^ a motion in any future 
parliament' 

Meanti;^ in order ^ pteserve' the repletion of 
impartiality, sShd that She might not drive Mary into 
any desperate inc^ure, she conunitted to the l^w^r one 
Thornicn, who,^ti%4!published something derogatory to 
the right Cf thh' j^Ottish line ;*? and Signi&ed her dis- 
'{deasio'e aghfo^ ai member of -the house cn Commons, 
who s^iped> '^‘s6fo^W<ords in a speech, to glance, at 
Mary;^* ’ 

An siitm-’ - Ai&ii||lt dthcr ctuos, Mary was ever 

.sclieitoot^ to prceaote^^ interest dfthid^Ug^on 
Whieh^hd pr6fiissed-l^ to'-€Atal:di8hment of 

to have bfiien her 
ind deaighgWas : con- 

(ab^d with and '^d^dti^d iiir :^'Uticn, she 

'tone she 
reserve; 

- aor. . „ 

»l'Joqldu*10tlwiM^.GuB|».4^. Mdv.dld. Havnes, 446. 
^Gamd. mtL i .. w Hajnea, 44#. 
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aJad the aid 'which she expected from the Popish 
princes^ who had engaged jn the jeague of Bayonne, 
encouraged her to take a «tep, which, if we consider 
the temper of the nation, i^pears to be extremely bold. 
Having fbrhierly hedd a secret cc^rrespondence with the 
court of Rome^ §^he , now resolved to allow a;|Kincio 
frc^ the pope 'publicly, enter her dominions, ' Car- 
dinal Laurea, .at that time bishpp of Mondovi, was the 
person on' whom Pius V* conferred this, office, and 
along with him he sent the ^ueen a present of twenty 
t|iOusand crown8.f, * ,It is hot the character .of the papal ' 
court to' open its treasury upon distant or imaginary 
hopes. The business a|' ffie nuncio ihto Scotland could 
be no other than to attempt a reconciliation of that 
kingdom to the Romish see. . Thus Mary herself un- 
derstood it ; and, in her answer to a letter which she 
receiv^ fpom the pope, after expressing her . grateful 
sense of his paternal care and liberality, she promises 
that she would bend her whole strength towards the 
re-estabhshment and propagation of the OtOhoUc faith ; 
that she tvould receive thg nuncio with every possible 
demonstration of respect, and concur, with the utmost 
vigOTur, in all his designs, towards promoting the honour 
of God, idtd restoring peace to ffie kingdom ; that she 
would, celebrate the baptism cdHhe prince according to 
the ceremonies which the Roniish ritual prescribes. 


hoping that her subjects would be taught, by this ex- 
ample, again to reverence the sacrahiente of the church, 
,whi(ffi;<t^y bad so ;loi^ >^ated ^iffi; .cotitempt; and 


ith^. she .#Diukl bn? careful; , to i^tii eady into son 
,thh pifixciples of, a sini^ere love and;,^|inchment to the 
.i^thoUc theoti^to was already 

..iirriTe(||^^]Pu^.i]3d]l^ ?ne,pf his attendants 

sdjjthkfaHtlidf the nttmej^i the. qaesa not think the 

;l3izabeth; was pre- 


Uior: »ol. iii. p. 
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paring, to send a; magnificent embassy into Scotland,, 
against the time of the pripce’s baptism, and, as it, 
would hav^ ^^en ijnproper .to offend her, she wisely, 
contrived, under' yanpus pretences,, ^o detain X#ureaat 
Paris.'* The cQnyuUion^into,wiiich^^p,hihgdom was 
throTTO soon after, it mpoi^ib%jfpr him to pursue 
his journey any far^ei:. 

At the very time -that Mary was secretly carrying on 
these negotiation^ for subverting the reformed church, 
she did not scniple,,pub^cly to employ her authority 
towards obtaining for its. mipiisters a more certain and .. 
comfortable subsi^feace..’' During this year, ^she issued 
several' prbclamatiohs and acts . of council for that 
purpose, apd readily approved of every scheme which 
waS;^proposed for the more eff^c^al payment of their 
stipends. This part of hpr conduct does little honour 
to Mary’s . integrity ; and, >thouj|h justified by the ex- 
ample of princes, who pfteh reckon falsehood and deceit 
among ^e necessary acts , of govemmenl^ and even au- 
thorize the petnicious casuistry of the Roman 
church, which trahsfei^ hregph of faith.to herelics from 
the list of crimes to jhat ra duties j such dissimula- 
tion, hpwe^r, numbered atnong thc«e ble- 

mishes ^whieheyef staip atnily great and ff®°6rous 
characfer. 

nei&CT, die Prench,npr,Riedmontese apir . 
b^Sadors lyerp .yeit a^yed,: the baptism of the 
off .t® -time. Means 

" whil^ M.i^, fifed he|r residence sdCrsigjlaillar.* 
Such arehreihet, p^haj^,,^S^|te prei^nt temper^ 
of her n^d, ^^^ij^|)ref(^,ithefpre her - 

o wn^ p^ace of ay^sion for l 

the king grew e^pty ,day ^»;^re^,cpnfiTO apd w,as r 
become i|ltpge|^et;ihcp;^bjea ,'A ,d^, |pelan(d>ply • 
«''<iceeded;i|.t^t^ 

Sr Keith / A)>peiid. 135. ' Keith, 561, 56af">^ knek', Wl. 
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to her. The- rashness and levity of her own choice, 
and. the king’s ingratitude and obstinacy, filled her 
with shame wd with despair. A variety oT passions 
preyed' 'at once oh 'a ihind, all whose sensations were 
exquisite, ahd all iWenlotions strong, and often extprted 
from her the last hrfeh of the unfortunate, that ^ life 
itself might come to an end.‘ , 

Blit as the earf ?of Bedford, and the count de 
Briehne, fhe English and French ambassadors, whom 
she had long expected, arrived about this |une, Mary 
was obliged to suppress what passed in her bosom, 
and to set out for Stirling, in order to celebrate the 
baptism of her son. ’ Bedford was attended by a nu- 
merous .and splendid traip, and brought presents ^from 
Elizabeth, suitable to her own dignity, and the respect 
with which she affected, at that time, to treat the queen 
of Scots. Great prepai?ati6na had been made by Mary, 
and the magnificence displayed by her on this occasion 
exceeded whateVer had been formerly known,, in Scot- 
land. The ceremony , itself was perfomed ac- 
ec. tr. the rites of the Eoraish church. But 

neither Bedford nor any of thb ,.Scb;^h nobles .who 
professed the -Protestant religion, within the 

gates of thie’'<;hapel’.“ '• The 'spirit df lhat age, firm and 
uncomplying, would not, upon any inducement, conde- 
scend to witness an action which it deemed idolatrous. 
The Hng’s Hcury’s behaviour at this juncture perfectly 
discovers the excess of his caprice, as well as 
of his folly. He chose to reside at Stirling, 
ptinM. ■ but confined himself to his ’ own apartment ; 
and,' as ffic'queen dihtnisted aveiy nobl^an who ven- 
tured to -converse ‘with hini, he was deft in abso- 
lute, solitude! "’‘Nodiing could be' fiiore singular, or 
waS' liBS’^eipe^fedf than his choosing to appear in a 
nMinher^^at-lw^ -published the contempt under which 

« : “IbidiSeO. 
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he hadfallen, aaad, exposing the <pieeh’s domestic 
unhappiness to the ob‘sefvatt<m of -so many foreigners, 
looked like' a step taken'*©!! pujpose to mortify and to 
offend her.' '•Mary felt this insult sensibly; and, not* 
'withstanding alL hei* efforts to asBu4|^'the gaie^ which 
suited the occasioh, and which wais ^edeskary for the po- 
lite rec^fion of SiergUesti^, she'WasIdtnetimes obliged 
to retird, in order to be- at liberty to indulge her sor- 
row, ai^ give vent to her tearsi^ The king still persist- 
ed in his design of retiring mtd fordign parts, and daily 
threatened to put it into es^utioh.^'' 

Eivabeth The .ceremotiy -of^' Witnessing the prince’s* 
bapti^ was notthe sole business of 'Bedfords 
embassy. ' His instriictions contained an over- 
withMmy. hire which ought to have gone far to'wards ex- 
tinguishmg those jealousies which had so long sub- 
si^d between the two queens. The treaty of Edin- 
burgh, -which has been so often mentioned^ was the 
principal occasion of these. The spiritj however, which 

Kleilb, Pref. tU* 

7 Camden a!&m8,'401, that Bedford iru coihmlmded hj !0i£abeth iiat to give 
Darnlej the title of king* As this wa|' an ihdignU j jiot, to be borne either bj 
Mary or her hnsband, it hath been aasel^d to be the cause of the 'king^ absence 
from the cet^mony oif bli Bon^s baptUm* Keith, 3^0. Good. Sft9. 'Bet, 1 . No 
such thing is to, 'he fonnd Amoha Bedford’s instructions, the oridnnl of which still 
remaini. ‘ Keith, 536/ BedlorcTa lufViee 1o Is ntteirly in- 

consistent with Camden's as8ertijcm*.^,M0lv* 15^ Mefvii's'.dd^niit is confirmed 
by Elisabeth’s inst^ctions to Sir HobW Norris* ^beie aArmi that she com- 

manded Bedford’ to employ his best offices towards reconciling Mmy to her hus- 
band, wfu^ she had attempted to nb purpose. Blgges's Compl. Ambas. p. lS. 
A paper pnbl^ed. Appendix XVlu>'^rofii the same thing. 3. Lc Cmc, 
French resident, mentions, the king's al^nCb^ witboiH| giving that reason for^ it, 

which faashmfoaBdedon Caimden'e^mt>tnbi^;if that Idrd been Ibe real one) ft 
ifl hardly possible to ^celre that Iffi ta^pdon it*. ^ Oob’e 

dtitlette is dated Dedenibct’ 2, tiNne to the ef the ettrl ot Bed- 

ford ,in Scotland ^ iukif'^hen bis imhnictio]^>piU|er pnh^c or ebore^yinbaldi hardly 
. be KnCwn. le Croo plainly suf^oses uat W discord, ^Ww^nythe Aing and 
qneen was the. <aase Ids ehacme hrs'^edci^Dlt of this 

matter is that which t bare iollawed. informs hU.fjprt ' 

tbat^bncoimedf <the didmneh JlNetiaurt tbe .Mg' Mi'd he had rdfiisen to 

hold Any farther correspondence w^ the fcfim, though M appnini in mady in- 
stahces, to have been hbjgpeat coiffidMit BjiA As the lung was not premt 
^tbe bapdsn^'^^e seems to hare < 01 ^ ibarn |n Dm ordinary 

admimfstratfok of JVp of pt^yrWn(^;eafo on .ihe-20tb* and ^ 

maf ia'Hte 

qdew^j name abme. The Idng ie^s hot to baVe h^ present. This could not 
bepawing to Bbpabetb'a instrn^iM. fo ^^fa|4». .. 
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had . jrisen to such an height in the late parliament, 
the . power of the party whidi favoured the Scottish 
queen’s title, the number and. activity, of her agents in 
^erent parts pf the. kingdom, alaraaed Elizabeth, and 
induced bar to fore^ «sy advanfoge which the ambi> 
guouaj^d artful expressions in that treaty rt^t 
afford her. Nothing was now depianded of Maryj but 
to renounce any title to the crown of England during 
Elizabeth’s life and the lives of her posterity^ who, on the 
other hand, ei^aged to take no step which might prove 
injurious to Mary’s claim upon the succession.' 

Mary could not, with decency^ reject a proposition 
so equitable; she . insisted, ' however, that Elizabeth 
should ordeC; the right upon which she claimed, to be 
legally examined and publicly recognised, and parti- 
cularly that the testament of Henry VIII., whereby he 
had excluded the descendap^ of his eldest sister, the 
queen erf Scotland, from the place due to them in the 
order of succession, might be produced, and considered 
by the English nobility. Mary’s ministers had credu- 
lously embraced an opinion, that this, testament, which 
they so jnstly conceived to be injuriqus to ^ their mis- 
tress, was a mere forgery ; and, on different occasions, 
had urged jl^izabeth to produce it. Mary would have 
suffered conindeiably by. gening this point The ori- 
ginal, testament m 8^1 extant, and not the least doubt 
can be mite'rtain^ of its genuineness and autiienticity. 
Sut it was not Elizabeth’s intention to weaken or to 
set aside'thp title of the house of Stewart. , She aimed 
at nothing more, than to keep the que^op concerning 
the . Stucceission perplexed undecided’ and, by in- 
dustriously j^iEng this request, she^Ji^lh cme respect, 
realaeryi^ to^aiyjs cause.' 

ii fen^ays «fter4ie baptism of . prince, Morton 
and all the eposj^tors agau^; ^zio obtained 


> kiitfa, 356. 
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their pardon, and leave to return into Scotland. ,Mary, 
who had hitherto continue iuejtbrahle to every entreaty 
in thdr behalf,' yieldesd-at Itist to the solicitations bf 
BothwelL'’ He 'Cduld hope fb** nd'sudfieiis" in those 
bold designs oh'''tvhich 'his ambiti:^’res6lved to veh- 
tiwe, without drawing eSd from every quarter. By 
^rocbring a favour for, Morton *fend his associates, of 
which they had good rehsob to despair, he expected to 
secure a bind of 'faithful and determined adherents. 

The king still remained at Stirling iii solitude and 
under bontempt; His impatience in this situation, to- 
gether with the alarkn given him by the rumour of a 
design to seize his person, tuidjconfine him in prison,' 
was the occasion of his leaving that place in an abrupt 
manner, and retiring to his father at Glasgow! 

Juness. Two assemblies of the church were held 
cimr^' during this year. New complaints were made, 
affain. ^nd Upon good grounds, of the poverty and 
contempt under which the Protestant clergy were suf- 
fered to languish. Penurious aS the allotment for their 
subsistence was, they had; not received the least 
part of what was due for the preceding year.** No- 
thing less than a zeal, ready to endute and to suffer 
every thing for a good cause^ could have piersuaded 
men to adhere to a "chufch ■ so indigent and ■ so neg- 
lected. The extraordinary expenses' occasioned by 
the prince’s baptism had exhausted the queen’s trea- 
sury, and the sums appropriated- for the subsistence of 
the clergy trere diverted into other channels. The 
■queen was 'therefore obliged-' to prevent the just remon- 
strances of the assembly,’ hy^^falling on some new 
method for the relief of the church, i^^btoe ^m]^oms 
of libemiily ,‘ some^sbi^ethii towards mutAhcence, ‘ might 
have been’expbcted ih-'«m^’aj9iiSgmdenb vfhich was made 
With an mten'tfon'df^obthing i^d^kileneing the clergy. 
Bnfboth the qheen sm^the ;heid fast the riches 

•> Good. vol. it 149 * ‘ Mclv. 154. ’ Keitbj Ttt[» vili. Ibid. 66f. 
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of the church which they had seized. A sum which, 
at the highest computation, can hardly be reckoned at 
nine thousand pounds sterling,® wa3 deemed sufficient 
for, the maintenance of -a whole national church, by 
men who had latejj^ S0en single monasteries possessed 
of revennes far supcHor in value/ 

The ecclesiasticj^ in that age bore the grievances 
which ^ected themselves alpne with astonishing pa- 
tience ; but, wherever the refonned religion was threat- 
ened, they were extremely *apt to be alarmed, and to 
proclaim, .in the loudest manner, their apprehensions 
of danger. A just , occasion of this kind was given 
them a short time before the meeting of the assembly. 
The usurped and oppressive jurisdiction of the spiri- 
tual courts had been abolished by the parliament, in the 
year 1560, and commissaries were appointed to hear 
and determine the causes which formerly c^me under 
their cognizance/ Among the few acts of that parlia- 
ment to which Mary had paid any regard, this was 
one. She had confirmed the authority of the com- 
missaries, and had given them instructions for di- 
recting their proceedings,* w^ich are still of great 
authority in that court. From the time of their first 
appointment, these judges had continued in the unin- 
terrupted exercise of their function, when of a sudden 
the queen issued a proclamation, restoring the arch- 
bishop of Sf. Andrew’s to his ancient jurisdiction, and 
depriving the conimissaries of all authority.*^ 

A motive, which cannot be justified, rendered the 
queen not unwilling to venture upon this rash action. 
She had been contriving for some time how to re-esta- 
blish the Popi^^ieligion ; and, the Tutoring t^e ancient 
ecclesiastics to their former jurisdiction seemed to be a 
considerable step towards that end- The motive which 
prompted Bothwell, to whose influence pver the queen 
thi^ actiop mu 3 t i>e chiefly, imputed,* was still more 


« Keith, 562. 
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criminal; His enterprising ambition,' h&d already 
formed that bold desi^i which he spon after put in 
execution : and - the Use which we shall hereafter find 
him making of that authority n^uch^^lhe Popish eccle<- 
siastics regained; discovers ihe reaSdns of his present 
jei^duct, in '»contributing to revive their power. The 
Ftplfestant' clergy were'not mneohcemed specttdors of 
an event which threattsaed thrir religion with unavoid- 
able destruction they . despaired of obtaining 

the proper remedy from;-^^the queen herself, they ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to the whole body of, die Pro- 
testant utility, full of; Ibat ardent zeal for religion, 
which thd' d^ger to which it was exposed at that time, 
aeemed to require.*' . What effects this vehement ex- 
hortation might have produced, we have no opportu- 
nily. of judging, the attention of the nation , being 
quickly tni^d towards events of another and more 
tragical nature. - • . ' ' . 

Tbeking ' Immediately upou- fhc king’s leaving Stir- 
Gu'gw."* ahd he could reach .Olasgow, he 

, 156 T. seiz^ with a dangWouS distemper. . The 

sjiwptoms' which attended it were' violent and unusual, 
eoad in that age it was commonly imputed to the effects 
of poison.* It is im'pnssihle, amid^' the oonhadic- 
tions of historians, to d^hle widi cefthiuty concerning 
-fts nature of ^ His life .was in ihe utmost 

danger ; htit after -lingering for sdine weel&, the vigour 
?iof:his ’ coni^tution surmqni^d the malignity of his 
.■•diseaie.;'H' ' • 
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Neglected Mary’s neglect of the king on this occasion 
by Mary. equal to that .with which be had Wated 
her during her illness at Jedburgh. She no longer felt 
the .warmth of c4mjugiS affection which prompts to sym- 
pathy, and delig^ in all those tender offices which 
soothe and allcViat4 sickness and pain. At this jnpc'^ 
ture,' she did uot'^'^even put on the appearance ■ of 
this passion. Notwithstanding the king’s danger, she 
amused herself with excursions to different parts of 
the country, and suffered n6ar a month to elapse before 
she visited him at Glasgow. By that time the violence 
of the distemper was over, and the king, though weak 
and languishing, was out -of all danger. 

The breach The breach fetween Mary and her husband 
tiwmTrre- occasioued by any of those slight 

parable, disgusts which interrupt the domestic union, 
without dissolving it altogether. Almost all the 
passions which operate with greatest violence on 
a female mind, and .drive it to the most dangerous 
extremes, concurred in raising and fomenting this un- 
happy quarrel. Ingratitude for the favours she had 
bestowed, contempt of her person, violations of the 
marriage vow, Cncrqachments on her power, conspira- 
cies against her . fhypurites, jealousy, insolence, and 
obstinacy, were the iajuries bf .which Mary had great 
reason to complain: . She felt them with the utmost 
sensibili^ ; and, added to the anguish of disappointed 
love, they produced th08e..symptoaui of. despair which 
we have idready described. Her resentm^t against 
the king, seems- not to have abated, firom the time of 
his lea^ng Stirling. 4n a letter written with her own 
hand to her- attibassadop in France, oh'^he day before 
she set out for Gl^goWf no tokens of sndden reconcile- 

pretence Ibr pet ^ soenat i bat Mery had tbe loHifi-poK her inflpnQr. 

Letter; I AB:ii44,Wospgl pcoof of H produced from a 

Adrian Turoeboe^ jby pwiab^ of Ancienf Scottieb Fo^i, p* S08-' ■ 

Lesly Fmndh Keitji» 5d4. Kbte(^ 

In that age, this.diaeMe waa esteented so contagious, that persons pifteited with It 
were remoted wit^ut teit of cities. " 
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^ <0 CQntraiy, she mentions 

with, sorhe bitterness, the king’s ingratitude, the 
Jealousy ^Hch ;^>^bs@r|,^d hei|i' actions, and the 
inclination he d^cbveted to disturl) her government, 
and At . the saine -^ind talks of ^1 liis attempts with the 
utmost sconr.” ’ ' , . . ' 

After, this dispovery'tOjt Mary’s sentiments, at 
the time of^her;4eparttire from. Edinburgh to 
Glasgbw/i^/^iait to the king, which had been 
neglected when'hih situation rendered it most neces- 
sary,. appears singular, and ft could,hardly be expected 
ftiat any.^ing but me^ks of jealousy .and distrust should 
appear in such an .interview, ."^iSi however, was far 
from being the case ; she not only visited Henry, but, 
by all her 'words and actions, endeavoured to express 
an uncommon affection for him ; .and though this made 
impression on Ihe credulous spirit of her husband, no 
less flexible, on some occasions, than obstinate on 
others ; yet to those who are acquainted with the human 
heart, and , w^o know how seldom and how slowly 
such woub:ds in domestic happiness are'- healed, this 
sudden transition will appear with a very suspicious 
air, and will bp considered by them as the efiect of 
artifice. 

jler disai- V But it lis-not On suspicion alone, that Mary 
muiBUon, is .charged t^th dissimulation in this part of 
her conduct. 'l%o of her famous le^rs to Both well 
were writfiihi during her stay at Glasgo'^, and fully 
lay open scene ■ of iniquity. . He had so. far suc- 
ceeded in^is ambitipusr and criminal, design, as to 
gain an absolute asceinlant Ihe qn<«n; and, in a 
situation such sqt^on^icudus, ser- 
vices of fair in%ior and s address niuch 

less irwims^ng thanBotbwell’f^jpay ,Si#l)08ed to 
steal, ini|)erceptft>lj^',pB ■ a-'.fem.ale'.h^arb-fand entirely to 
OTOrcome it. Un^pily, atnong in the higher 

» Keith, Pr^.irin. 
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ranks of life, scruples with regard to conjugal fidelity 
are often j[neithe? many nor strong; nor did the 
manners of that codrt, in. ^wKich Mary had beeh Uu- 
cated, contribute tcwc'rease* or to fortify them. The 
a.morous turn of 'I^tthcis I. and Henry H., the licen- 
tiousness of the m^ary cWactar in that age, and 
the'K^^ of in all coinpt^ies, Which began 

to b^ "allowed to' wbmW^ who ^ not yet acquired 
that delicacy of reiitimfent, and' ^Se polished man- 
ners, which alone can render this liberty innocent, 
had introdticed, among the French, an astonishing re- 
laxation in domestic tnorals. Such examples, which 
were familiar to Mar^^from hjer infancy, could hardly 
fail of diminishihg that horror of vice which is natural 
to a virtuous mind. The kitig’s behaviour would ren- 
der the first approach of forbidden sentiments less 
shocking; resentment, and disappointed love, would 
be apt to represent whatever soothed her revenge, as 
justifiable on that abddunt; and so many concurring 
causes mi^i^^most imperceptibly, kindle'^new pas- 
sion in her * 

Hie mo- . BuV'*'li®t®ver opinion we may fbrm with re- 
gard to .the'r^e and progress of this passion, 
the letters themseiy^ breathe all ardour and ten- 
derness of love. The affection which Mary there ex- 
presses for Bothw^l fully acco^ta,for every subse- 
quent part of her conduct; which, without admitting 
tiiis ciicomstance, appears altogether mysterious, in- 
consistent, and inexplicable. ;. That recohii^^ent with 
her husband-, of which, if' we allow it to ne genuine, 
it is iifipossible to glye 'any p&^ible account, is dis- 
covered, hjf the queei^own confessjon, to have been 
mere artifice a^d deceit. ^As her aveteion for her hus- 
baodj .cmd the SAis|fici6us a|timtnm with which she ob- 
served his eot^ct, became mnyer8i|Jiyhhown, her earn 
were Officious^ ^ed, as is usu^ m such cases, with 
groundless or aggpravated accounts of his actions. By 

VOL. I. V 
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some she was tfeld, that the king intended to seize the 
person’ of th^ prince hia sop, and in his name to usurp 
the governi 3 ^€^t j by of^GU^^^he-^was assured that he re- 
solved instantly to leayfi 4e kingdom;, that a vessel 
was hlted for this purpose, and lay in the river Clyde 
ready to receive him." The l^t vras what Mary 
chiefly dreaded. Henry’s retirili|f'into a foreign coun- 
try must have .be^p,highly dishonourable to. the queen, 
and would have i^rely disconcerted Bothwell’s mea- 
sures. While he resided *a,t Glasgow, at a distance 
from her, and in that , pa^ of the kingdom where 
the inte|^t of his family' was greatest, he might with 
more faculty accomplish his designs. In order, there- 
fore, to prevent his executing any.sUch wild scheme, 
it was necessary 'fo bring him to some place where 
he would be more immediately under her own eye. 
PrtTBiis For this purjpose, she first employed all her art 
com!“to‘“ to regain his confidepce, and then proposed 
Edinborgh. rcmove him to the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, iinder pretence ifliat there he wpuld have easier 
access to the advice of physicians, and that she herself 
could attend him without being absent' from her son.’’ 
The king was weak enough to suffer himself to be 
persuaded ; and being still feeble, and incapable of 
bearing fatigue, was cai|^^.ii|f,a litter to Edinborgh. 

The place: p^pai^ for IhM. reception was a house 
belonging to toe provost of a collegiate church, called 
Kirk of Field, i It stood almoat upon the .same spot 
where the .ho«se' belOB^ng to. the prin^pal of the 
university how stands. [ Such a situation. On a rising 
ground^ achd at that ^e.hi^|g^open.hold, had all the 
advanta^of hfalthfuhairu^H&ommehd it; but, on 
toe other hand, She s^toA||g^be pla^e rdhdered it ex- 
tremely proper for the cpminSjteion of tiiat crime, with a 
vietf to which^^seep|.<ii^ffei$^to have been chosen. 

. idaty oontiMed^tb att^d^;t^ king with the most 

• Keith, Pwf. yiii. ^ Good. toI. ii. 8. 
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He if mar- assiduous Cafe. Sbe seldom 'vms absent from 
dered there, through the day * she slept two nights in 
the chamber under hia^partiBiiot ' Shelifeaped on him 
scr many marks of tenderness and confidence as in a 
great measure quieted those suspicions which had so 
long disturbed But while he was fondly in- 

dulging in dreams Wthe return of his former happi- 
ness, he stood on the very brink.^ destruction. On 
Sunday the 9th of February, abor^kven at night, the 
queen left the Kirk of Fieid, in order to be present 
at a maSique in the palade. At two next morning, the 
house in which the king lay was blown up^/^ith gun- 
powder. The noise and shock which this sudden ex- 
plosion occasioned, alarmed the whole city. The in- 
habitants ran to the place whence it came. The dead 
body of the king, with that of a servant who slept in 
the same room, were found lying in an adjacent garden 
without the city wall, untouched by fire, and with no 
bruise or mark of vibfance. 

His «ha- Spch was the unhappy fate of Hepry Stewart 
lordTDamley, in the twenty-first yedr of his age. 
The indulgj^ce of fortune, and his own external ac- 
complishments, without any other merit, had raised 
him to an height of dignity of which he was alto- 
gether unworthy. ( By his folly and ingratitude, he 
lost the, heart of a woman who doalfd on hhn to dis- 
traction. His insolence and inconstancy alienated from 
him such of the nobles^ as had contributed most zeal- 
ously tqvi^rds his ekvi^oqlt* His levity and caprice 
exposed huq to the scorn of the people, who once re- 
vered him as the des<u||^ant of their ancient kings and 
heroes. Had he di^ a natural de^ldi, hie end would 
have been %nlamentedy ^d his memory have been for- 
gotten ; hut the cruel circiijnstances of his murder, and 
the shamefur retoissuess in neglia^tifig to avepge it, 
have made his- najijte to be remesibered with regret, 

T 2 
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aad have rendered him the object of pity, fo ■which he 
had otherwise no title. ;; 

Bothweii Eyeiy one’ s tit work to guess 

who had contrived and elated this execrable 
^®*^^®^'^deed. The suspicion fel^wilii almost general 
der. , con^pttt,. on -Bothweii ;** land, some reflections 
were thrown otit,i.as if the queen herself were no ■ 
stranger to the crin^. OfBothweU’s guilt there remains 
the fullest evidenc^that the nature of the actk>n will 
admit. The queen’s known.sentiments with regard tb 
her husband, gave a great appearance of prbbability 
to the iiliputation with W’hich she was loaded.'^ 

Two daysafjier the murder, a proclamation was issued 
by the queen, oflering a ^ considerable reward to any 
person who should disco'ver those who had been guilty 
of such a .horrid and -detestable crime and though 
Bothweii was now one of the-;, greatest subjects in 
the -kingdom, formidable on accent of his own power, 
and protected by the queen s^aav,oUr» -it Was impos- 
sible to si^press ther|i^]^ment8 and- indignation of 
the people.. Papers were affixed, to the most public 
places of the^^.ci^, accusing him of the fj^urdet, and 
naming his.-accomplic^ ; ipiotures appeared to the same 
purpose, jand voices , were: beard in the middle of 'the 
nightj charging him with ths^- burbairdiis-action. - But 
the authors’ of these rumours- ^Id -not confine their ac- 
cusations to Bothweii dldne ; Ibey ii^ua^d that the 
queen herself .was accessa^ to the crime.* This bold 
accusation^ whic]^ ao dhSTOlly* attacked ^aiy^s reputa- 
tion, drew .the attention of h^ council; and, by en- 
gaging them in ab- Inquiry sdf^^ithe aU(horS of these 
libds, diverted ih^m fro^'sbat^^g^ few the murderers 
of 'theiing.® It could scar^bo. expected ^at Mary 

q. 'Akleirfc Wit 

* ^Sd&ipisieflittieD ^ D^tnle^ iittU thdi^geouinenes^ 
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herself would be ateemeljr sdlicitous to discover those 
who had rid her of a husband, whom she had so 
violently hated. - It ^ ^ftwell’s interest, who had 
the supreme direction df this, as well as of all other 
affairs, to stifle and suppre^ whatever evidence should 
be offeied, and ^ i^er, if possible, the i)rhole transac- 
tion under the veijEH darkness and of silence. Some 
inquiry, however, was made, and^Js^me persons called 
b^orethe council; but the exatai^i^ibn was conducted 
with the most indecent remissness, and in such a man- 
ner as td let in no light «pon that scene of guilt.* 

It was not her own subjects alone wh6, suspected 
/ Mary of having been accessary to this unnatural crime ; 
nor did an opinion, sO’ dishonourable to her character, 
owe its rise and progress to the jealousy and malice of 
her factious nobles. The report of the manner and 
circiimstances of the king’s murder spread quickly over 
all Europe, and, even in that.age, which was accustomed 
to deeds of violence, it excited universal horror. As 
her unhappy breach with her husband had long been 
matte^' of public discourse, the first conjectures which 
were formed with regard to his death, were extremely 
to-heir disadvantage. ■ Her ffiends, at a loss what apo- 
logy to offer for her conduct, called on her to prosecute 
the murderers with the utmost diligence, and expected' 
that the rigour of her proceedings would prove the 
best and fullest vindicadon of her innocence.^ 

Lennox Leimox at , the same time incited Mary to 
vengesmee^with infcfesant importunity.' This 
' nobleman bad ^ared in his son’s disgrace, and 
murder. > being treated Mary^ with ne^ct, usually 
resided, d^tanft^SrQm 'CQnrti^ Roused, how- 
ever, by ^(eyent no;H!sa'vShjoc|E»|| to the heart of a 
father, thau fatal to ^ hi^ schemes of ambition, he 
j, .ventured i6 ijWte to the qua^^and to o®er his 
^ advice with respCct tbsthe most effsetuai method 

■ * Auden. roLlr. part U. 167, 168. , ^ Keith, Pref. ix. 
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for discovering ap'd convicting tbiose wbo had so cnielly 
deprived him of a son, and her of a husband. He 
urged her to prosecute those ivho vrere guilty vpith 
vigour,, and to brings them to a^jmedy trial; hte de- 
clared^is own suspicion of Bolhivell, and of those 
who were ^med as his accomplices; he required that, 
out of regafd to decency, and in order to enOourage 
evidence to appear against them, tlm' persons accused 
of such an atrocious crime should be committed to 
custody, or at least excluded from her court aiid 
presence.* Vv ° 

Mary was then sit Seaton, whither she had retired 
after the burial of the king, whose body wsis deposited 
among the monarchs of Scotland, in a private but 
decent manner.* The former part of the earl’s demand 
could not, on any pretence, be eluded ; ,smd it was 
resolved to bring Bothwell immediately to trial; But, 
instead of confining him to any prison, Mary 
thiuTs^"' admitted him into all her counsels, and allowed 
favourhim. ^ pergon^ univeiaally reputed the murderer of 
her husband, to enjoy all the security, the dig^:ly, and 
the power of a favourite." The oflices which Bothwell 
already possessed, gave him the command of all the 
south of Scdtlanid. The c^tle of Edinburgh, however, 
was a place of so much conseqtience, thal he wished 
earnestly to have it in his own power. 'Ihe queen, in 
order to prevail on the earl of Mar to surrender it, 
consented to put the person of the young prince in his 
March 19 incmacdiately bestowed the govem- 

' ment of that im^rtant fortress upon Eothwell.* 
So many steps in her- conduct jtjqonsistent . with all the 
rules of prudence , and of dec^cy, .]nust be imputed to 
an excess either of . folly or of loye. Mary’s known 
charatter.fidly vindicates -her l|roBi the foiinqr^ of the 
latter, many and striking prbofii imon appeared. 

» Keith, 369, &c. ^ Anders, vol. i. •» Itild. vol. i. 40, &c. 
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No direct evidence had yet appeared against 

’ ■ Bpthwell; but as time might bring to light 

the circumstances o£*a crimfe in which so many ac- 
complices vrere coneemed, it was of great import- 
ance, to hurry o,ver/&e trial, while nothing than 

general suspicions, and uncertain surmises, could be 
produced by his abcfusers. For this reason, in a meet- 
ing of privy-w^cil, held on the 28th of March, the 
12th of April was appointed fof the day of trial. 
Though the law allowed, and the manner in which 
CFiminah causes were carried on in that age required, 
a much longer interval, it appears from several circum- 
stances that this short space was considerably con- 
tracted, and that Lennox had only eleven days’ warn- 
ing to prepare for accusing a person so far supeVior to 
himself both in power and in favour."* No man could 
be less in a condition to contend with an antagonist 
who was thus supported. Though Lennox’s paternal 
estate had been restored to him when he was recalled 
into Scotland, it seems to have been considerably im- 
paired during his banishment. His vassals, while he 
reside^ iu England, had been accustomed to some 
degree of independence, and he had not recovered that 
ascendant over them, which a feudal chief usually 
possessed. He had no reason to expect the concur- 
rence of any of those factions into which the nobles 
jvere divided. During the short period of his son's 
prosperity, he had taken such steps as gave rise to 

^ Tbe act of priv^>council, appuinUng the day of Botjiwell's trial, bears date 
March the 28th, "which happened on n Thursday. Anders, vol. i. 50. The queen’s 
warrant tq the meissng£rs, empowering them to sunjmo}i Lennox to be present, is 
dated ou the 29th. Anders, vol. 97. He was suiUnioiied by public pruclnmation 
at the cn>«B of Edinburgh tbe^anmtJay. Tbid. 100. He was summoned at his 
dweJling-^uaes in Qlasgov and f^mbarton the 30th of,Ma^cht'the 1st and 2d days 
of April. Ibid. 101. He was samnioned e^^erth, April Ist Ibid. 102. Though 
Leniliox resided ef that time forty miles ftdm Edinbu^, the citation might have 
been given him sooner. Such on iiBileeessary delay affords some cause fur suspi- 
cidn. It >8 trite, Mary, m he/ letter, March 24th, intited Lennox to come to 
Edinburgh the ensoing week^^^tbis gave him wamiDj some days sooner, ihg^ she 
intended to l^g on the triif irithout delay* But the prteisc time could not be 
legally or certainly known to XisnriOk sooner ^plian ten or twelve before the day , 
on which he was required to appear. By the law and practice q( Scol|and, at that 
time, pSrdes were summoned# n^^cases of Ireasoh# forty days pilous to the trial. 
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aoi^pen' ^bretich imd '.«ii.iiiiB> adkeit^ttb 

I^iepsrtisaBS his 

ditary and^mp^tal ^emiefll.' JHun^' vfiS'iiiikpd :^ ihe'' 
closest coD^^fjra^jJ^itiL^’iBotln^lf .thds, ip' tke^ 
disgra^l^f' '^e ckuse , 

where bd%^^iioiir1juid..sjteSiqfidil^' called 'so ldt^ly oh ' 
his cduntrjwUv^to ^ondjiim» S’, 

It is reoiarkald^'^o, diat Both^R'- hiinself was 
present, and sat as, a member in that meeting of pirivy-> 
council, which gayp directions with regard to the'ti|^^ 
and manner of his"own t^^ll nndr he.jtill enjoyed no^^ 
only, full liberty^.' but w^'.^cei-^d into; the queerfsi^ 
presence with the . same' distinguished; fiuniliaiity as 
formerly.* 

Lennoi * Notumg couiu be a more cruel disappoint- 
cniTes a ment to the - wishes and resentment df a father, 
than , such a premature trial ^ eve:^ 'step, to- 
wards which. seemed to be taken by directions from 
the person who was himself accused of the crime, and 
calculated on purpose to conceal rather than to de- 
tect, his guilt.. Lennox foresaw ^iHiat wouldi|be the 
issue of this •mock inquiry^' and witii how littfis^iHifety 
to himself, ofieuccess to his cause,, he could Tenitiure to 
appear on . the day' ptrefixed. In his former letters, 
though under expressions, the most respe^uI,^8ome 
symptoms of hisFdistrUsting the queen may be disco- 
vered. He spoke out .>ta^ in plain language^ ,v- He- 
complained oi ll^' fojiuy’dodehiikf by hurrying on the 
trial- with nUhK'Hli^^.fnecipitdiitm; ^He represented v 
once mcue ' ir^cency ijbff^Ite^g^Bothwdl not 

only to enjoy'persoi^ liberty, hii^ to i^tidq his fonder 
induenee over; her" couns^^ugH^ihgain^: requifed her, 
as i f 

thepmi8oi^hti^uatC»^gd|d to be 

the authoif)of itj and, till^at dqne,^he, signiOed 

' * Auden. ' 
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^.owQ; reao^tion Hot to ;be. prd^t at a, trial, the 
maimer ae^igircumstaimes ,o£ vhidh were so irregular^ 
and , unsatisfactory.' . i -n . • 

Applies^ He Seems, ^i^wevCr, ^ have expect^ little 
MK to"' success firoil^^is appUcatioti to and 

auabea; .ftierefore • at ; t^e same time besought Elizabeth 
to iaterpose, in drder to obtain such a delay as he 
demanded.* Nothing can be a stronger proof how 
violently he suspected the one queen, than his submit- 
ting to implore the aid of 'the other, who had treated 
Jiis son with the utmost contempt, and himself and 
family with the greatest rigour. Elizabeth, who was 
never unwilling to interpose in the affairs of Scotland, 
wrote instantly to Mary, advised her to delay the trial 
for some time, and urged in such strong terms the same 
argfuments which Lennox had used, as might have con- 
vinced her to what an unfavourable construction her 
conduct would'be liable, if she persisted -in her present 
method of proceeding.^ 

The trial Neither her entreaties, however, nor those of 
proceeds; J^eunox, could prevail to have the trial put off. 
On the day appointed, Bothwell appeared, but with 
such a formidable retinue, that it would have been 
dangerous to condemn, and impossible to punish him. 
Besides a numerous body of his friends and vassals, 
assembled, according. to custom, from different parts of 
the kingdom,' he was attended by a band of hired 
soldiers, ^ho marched with .flying colours along the 
streets'. of Edinburgh.* A court of justice was held 
' with the accustomed formalities. An indictment was 
presented agsmist Boffiwell, and Lennex was called 
upon to make good his!' accusation, ’fh his name ap- 
peared. Bnbert Ounningham, one' of his dependants, 
fie ex^sied his master’s absence, on account of the 
shortness of^m time, which prevented his assembling 


■ ' f Anders- wl. i.sk. ’ ” ' » Good. iol. U. 35«. 

** Anders. Pref. 60 . See Appendix^ No. Anders, vol. i. 
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his friends and vassals, without whdse assistance he 
could not with safety venture to set himself in opposi- 
tion to such a powerful antagonist. .For this reason, 
he desired the^ouirt to stop .pr6ce|ding, and prpwted, 
that any sentence which should passed at ^^at time 
ought to bie,^eemed illegsd.^d void. Bothwelb on the 
other hand/ insisted t^it the oonit. should instantly 
proceed to trial. One of Lennox’s piiwletters, in which 
he craved of the queen to prosecute the murderers 
wilhout delay, was produced. .Cnnningham’s oby^ 
tions were overruled ; .au;d^e jury, consisting* of peeia,. 
and barons of the first raH^ found Bothwell not guilty 
of the crime. 

BothweU person appeared as an accuser, not a 

b acquit- single witness was examined, nor any evidence 
produced against him. The jury, un^er these 
circumstances, could do nothing else but tticquit him. 
Their verdict, however, was far from 'gratifying the 
wishes, or silencing the murmurs of the people. Every 
circumstance in the trial gave grounds for sqspicion, 
and excited indignation ; and the judgment pi^ounc- 
ed, instead of being a proof of Bothwell’s innocence, 
was esteemed an argument of his guilt. Pasquinades 
and libels were affixed to different places, expressing 
the sentiments of the public with the uhoc^t yinffence 
of language. 

The jury themselves seem to have been aw^ of the 
censure to which their proceedings would be exposed; 
and, at the sartie .dgie that :they returned their verdiqt 
acquitting. jSothwell, the earl of Caithness pidi^ted, in 
their name, .that no crime .should; be imputed; to. them ' 
on that account, because no accitser had appear^, and 
no proof was brought of the indicl^ent. He took no- 
tice likpwdse, tha^tho 9^ iiVtead'of ffie ibth .of Fo- 
bruary was mentioned, ip the indiptmeot, as the day on 
which the murder Irndb^n coin™^^^ = ^ circumstance 
which discovers the extreme inafccuracy of those who* 
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prepared the iDdictmeiit ; and at a time when men were 
disposed, and not without reason, to be suspicious of 
every thing, this small matter contributed to confirm 
and TO -increase tfae^^|nspicions.'‘ 

Even^othwell ^HSilelf did not rely on the judgment 
which" he had obtained in his favour as a full vindica- 
tion of his innoeehce. ' Immediately after his acquittal, 
he, in compliano^ '^th a cusrtom, which was not then 
obsolete, published a writing, in which he offered to 
fight in single combat any gentleman of good fame, 
’(rho shoVild presume to acq^e him of being accessary 
to the murder of the king. 

Mary, hoVever, continued to treat him as if he had 
been cleared by the most unexceptionable and satis- 
factory evidence. The ascendant he had gained over 
her heart, as well as over her counsels, was more visi- 
ble than ever; and Lennox, who could not expect that 
his own person could be safe in a country where the 
murderer of his son had been absolved, wi&out regard 
to justice, and loaded with honours, in contempt of 
decency* fled with precipitation towards England.* 

A psriia- ' Two dajTS after the trial a parliament was held, 

A^l 14^’ opening of which the queen disting^ish- 

ed Bothwell, by appointing him to carry the 
sCfepb'e be&re her.'*" Most of the acts passed in this as- 
sembly were calculated on purpose to strengthen hi? 
party, and to promote his designs.' He obtained the 
ratification of all the possessions and honours which 
the partiality of the queen had conferred upon him ; 
and the act to that effect contained the strongest de- 
Olarations of his faithful services to the crown in all 
times past; The surrender of the castle of Edinburgh 
by Ma^was confirmed. The law of attainder against 
Hunfly was repealed, and he and his adherents were 
restored to the estates and, honours of their ancestors. 

* BoUiw. Trial, Anders, vol. ii. 97, jcc. 

' Keith, Srel'Nole (d.) ■ Id. Ibid. 
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Several of lliose ‘Wbo: had ^beeb' on;the‘'jttry vrliich ac- 
quitted Bothwell obtaia^’xatificatioiis^f. the grants 
made in thek and as pasqninad||S'idnify 'multi- 
plied, a wbereb^r thi^e in^^'Whosb%ands 

any paper of thtd l^d felKy ^ere^onmianded' instandy 
to destroy ;it ; anid if, thresh their neglect^- it should 
be allewed to spread, thby were siid^teted to a capital 
punishment,. '-in the sandee . manner aA^'if they had been 
the original authors." -■ • 

RemaA- the absolute dominion which Bbth'Wteti 

had acquired overblary^s mind appeared in the 
the°Refoi^ clearest manner, py an act in favour of the Pro- 
testant religion, to which at this time she gave 
her assent Mary’s attachment to the Homish faith 
was uniform and superstitibus; she had never laid aside 
the design, nor lost the hopes, of restoring it : 'She- had 
of late come under new engagements to that purpose, 
and in consequence of these had ventured upon some 
steps more public and vigorous than-any -she had {<»• 
merly taken. But though none 'of thesbtdteumstances 
were unknown-ito Bothwdl, tlmite were powerfiil mo- 
tivea which prompted him at this juntcture to conciliate 
the good-wi^ bf &e Protestants, by exerting himself in 
order to procure for, them ‘some additional sect^ty in 
the exercise of dlek i^igion; T^hat which they en^^^ 
joyed at present was. yeri^'precerious, being founded 
entirely on &e royal procladiation ut^n'ed soon after the . 
arrival of thequ^n ^h S^ootland, which in ex^^s terp^ 
was dbclardd id hi b^yJI;;l^porai^ re^la^^ Promr 
that perm^.^eit^,did^%|i<^t^ti<;ms of Sm gc^ aS^c 
semhlies’t)^.the:td^^& of her'ffeo--.' 

pl^ could ..eatort-^m Mary any-'-conceiiision iU’fhyour 
oflhe.BrotestantVq^di^on trhich-^lprofessoK might 
rest wi1i ’g^eate^^ftfid^a^'^,Th|s;' hii^et^^ thej 
more powerfm inddqhoe m‘Bothwelb^|toj^no^t>btain-^ 
^ , An act WAs'i^pked'im thjspiffiiameht, repealing . 
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all the lawa^ -cwon, civil, and municipal, adverse to the 
reformed rel^on, and exempting such as had em- 
braced it from the penalties to which they might have 
been Jttbjedted by 'th ese laws, either on account of their 
past conduct or pr^it profession ; declaring, at the 
same .tiiUe, that 'their persons, estates, l^npurs, and 
benefrcw, were^^^^ nnder public protection against 
every court, civi|f« ecclesiastical, that might attempt 
to molest them on account of their religious sentiments. 
Thus the Protestants, instead -of holding their sacred 
i^hts by no better, tenuretjt)^ a declaration of royal 
indulgence, which might be^Wvoked at pleasure, ob- 
tained legal and parliamentary protection in Ae exer- 
cise of their religion. By prevailing oh the queen to 
assent to this law, Bothwell seems to have flattered 
himself that he would acquire such merit, both with the 
clergy and Vith the people, as might induce them to 
favour his. ambitious schemes, and to connive at what 
he had done, or might do, in order to accomplish them. 
The Protestants, accordingly, though this act was far 
from ati^unting to a legal establishment of the reform- 
ed faidi^ seem to have considered it as an additional 
securily of such importance, that it was published 
among , the laws enacted in a parliament held towards 
the close of this year,- under very different leaders." 

* ^ I am imlebted to the accnracj of Sir David Datrymple, for pointing out (He- 
marks on Ike History of Scotland, ch* 9.) a considerable error into which I had 
fallen with respect to this act, by snpposiiig it to be so favourable to the doctrine of 
the Relbrniation, that tlie parliament which met December 15, could substitute nothing 
stronger or- more expHoit in its plac^ and thought it sufficient to ratify it word for 
word, Thif^^rror I have now cone^d ; but, after considering the act with parti- 
cular attentipl^ though 1 am satisded that it jieltber established the reformed religion 
or the of the state, nor 4bblisned Popery, yet it granted such new and legal 

security tp the Protestiuits^ as deemed, in that age, an acquisition of great value. 
The fram^ of the {aw aeem manifestly to have viewed it in that fight* After recit- 
ing, ** that the qqel^^'iinceher arrival, had attempted nothing contrary to the sfato 
of religion which she found pohlicjy and universally standing, on which account ^ho 
was most worthy to be served, honoured, and obc^edi** &ci-^he act goe« on, “ that 
as ste intends to conthtde the same goodness and govemmMt in all times coming, 
the professcif^ the religion aforesaid may and shall occasion to praise God 
foT^her happy anc| gracious govemrpent, and to that, the professors of 

the religion moresaid may assure themselves to be in full surety thereof, and of their 
Itinds^ lives, ficc. and may with the better will jeopard and hazard their lives and 
goods in her Highnesses service, against all enehiiea to her, and to the commonweal 
of this realm, &e. therefore oqr sovereign, with the advice of the bole e.stBtes in 
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ETer 3 r ^tep taken by BothwfU bad hitherto 
prevails ou been :::attended with' the su6<^ which his 
to%com“ most saj^giiStife wishes^ could axpe^ 'He had en- 
tirely ;gai6ed the (meed's hear^; dxe^^mdi'der of 
band to the Jung hadexcii^ no public 'commotion ; he 
theqneen. been acquittc^ by hw peers of any share 
in that crime ; and.thei^ decision had been in ^me 'sort 
ratified in parliament, '^pt in a kingdbm where the regal 
authority -Was so extremely Ifcited, and the power of the 
nobles so formidable, he durst not venture on the last 


' parliament/* &c. ; then follow the 8tatt|tory clause! mentioBfd in the tnt.^ The in- 
tention of passing the act id apparent,' and it is drawn with great ar)^ This art is 
peculiarly manifest in tlie concluding clause. In her first proclamation, the queen 
had declared, that it sl^ould continue in force only until she should take final order 
concerning religion with the advice of parliament. In this act, the intention of 
taking farther order conceimg religioi^s lucnlioned, pruj^ably with a yjtow to please 
the qu^n; but it is wordev with such studied dexterity, that the prdteo^n granted 
by this law is no longer tp bo-jegarded as temppraiy, or'dcpendinp the queen 
taking suph final order, 'f^rl. 1. K. Ja. VI. c. 31. In the same lighfcl an k^or- 
^ tan^acquiwtion of security to the feforriied religion, this adt is vaprmented by the 
privy-council in a proclamation issued May 23, 1567. Kei^^^. ' Mary’a prhi- 

oiptif adherents, in a p^er 8ub8Cribe4 by them. Sept. iJK, lll^i^^eclare, that she, 
by the advice of the three f states, bad satisfied the desire of thd wb^ nobility In 
an act concerning all the points of region passed in the parliament held April, 
1567.’* Goodail^i* 357. ^e same is asserted to be aod effect of this 

act in another public paper in the year 1570. IJaynes, 621^' Tbit act it perfectly 
conformable to that system of policy by whic|»^otbwell seenn to have, regulated bis 
conduct, both before and after this time, with a view pf gaining the Prate^nts, par- 
ticularly theclergy, by acts of indulgence and favour^^ On the 3d of Obiober, 1566, 
when ^tliwell’s credit was vpry considerable, the queen, in a meeting of privy- 
council, where he '%ils present, took souring to the Protestant clergy 

more regular payment 6f their stlpeiiiib; and on me 20th of Deceml^r of that year, 
granted an assigDation of a considerable sum to be applied fur the fupport of the 
iiiinistiy. Keith, 360 — 362, In a mpoting of privy- council, January^lO, 1567, 
when all public ^pna^ieiis were entirely conduit by Bothweli, an act was pass- 
ed in Order to prbvicbsl^r tlie sustonta^qit of emlters m boroughSf and Bolhw^is 
named as one of the ebrnmissioners for carrying it into execution, with power to%- 

f oae a tax on sudi boroughs up had no nj^tmters, for raising aatipend. Keith, 570. 

Q another meeting of privy-council, Ma^ 23, 1567, the. queen, after mentioning the 
declaration whicb ^ho uadiuade in year 1561,, of her resolution to maintain that 
religifn which she found qsitabmhed id the kingdom, and after taking notice of what 
adwtional security jt had" ^ulred by late act of April l9th, with a view of giv- 

ing still farther Mti4abt|ob.tp, tbe •Pmtestants^ sl^ declared, that all liqencM which 
had been otltalbuti fi^rb^by aUy persons^ permittius thein to exfrclse the' rites of 
Popish worshijpsfwere 570 — 572. J^t ^serves 

to b^.remarkt^^ that, fayouni.b)e atf ah these acts were to the..RefonUatlQn, some 
bishdp)i, wboaqjard£nt nml werfe pi«6^t^ those 

meetings of privy-council jn w^h mey weld pass<»' ' ctffwderipg all these 

{ larticuntl^, ode^llliM^ net wondi^ that a law •* au^tigmuig^li jta title bears), annul- 
ing^ sntf^^Tpgadug of alldpws, at^'and jci^t^tlbwL'cqt^ civile, and munici- * 
|>al, with other constitutions, cbiitrm to f!iem]gk)nn<^po{bssU within the real me,** 
confirmed by ii^t royal assent of 4he be publiihed htnong the statutes 

during the Protestant reUaibn. jWe find ami^gly, in a very rare edition of the 
"twstfc of pbtiijunent>lnH?*hrtl| atEdwiburgb byfi^sjbert Lskprev&Viurintar to the King’s 
majesUe, 6 dey of April 1568, the ac4 p# Aplil 19, inserted among the acts of the 
ttarlSfim^ni in Dedoifiber. ^ 
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actioli, towards which all his ambitious projects tended^ 
without tbeir< approbation., In order to secure this, he, 
April 19 dissolution of parliament, 

? invited all th^ nobles who wete present to an en- 
tertainment. Having filled the^house with his friends 
and dependants, and Bunjpunded it with armed men,^ 
he opened to the company his intention of marrying 
the queen, whos^ bonsent, he told them, he had already 
obtained; and demanded their approbation of this 
match, which, he said, was no less acceptable to their 
sovereign, than honourable ,|o himself.'* Huntly and 
Seaton, who were privy to afl Bothwell's schemes, pro- 
moted them with the utmost zeal ; and the Popish ec- 
clesiastics, who were absolujtely devoted to the queen, 
and ready to soothe all her passions, instantly declared 
their satisfaction with what he had proposed. The rest, 
who dreaded the exorbitant power which Bothwell had 
acquired, and observed the queen’s growing affection 
towards him in all her actions, were willing to make a 
merit of yieldtitig to a measure which they could nei- 
ther oppose nor defeat. Some few were confounded 
and enraged. But in the end Bothwell, partly by pro- 
mises apd flattery, partly hy terror and force, prevailed 
on aU.whb were present to subscribe a paper, which 
leaves a deeper stain than any occurrence in that age 
Qtk the honour and character of the nation. 

This paper contained the strongest declarations of 
Bpthweiri^ innocence, and the most ample acknow- 
ledgment of Ms good iseryicef to thekmgdom. If any 
future accusation should be T>rou^t against him on 
account the king’s murder, the st^cribeif promised 
to stand him as one man^^and to4|azar4 the^^ lives 
and forturie^ m his defence. They recommended him 
‘ to the queen to ihet, most propef^^erson she could 
choose for a husband ; and if she. should condescend to 
bestow on him that mmrk of heirregaVd, they undertook 
to promote themarria^J and to join him with all their 

p Good. TOl. i. * Andrrs. ». 94. 
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in 9^P9a^ f to 

.'obstruct iiC^<^ .^Iroag-ltbe ’#^^tbers' paper ^e 

',‘£nd soiae-. y^lw^^^ ^e^que(^*| .others 

, her displ^uje ; soioe 'vi^^^iii^lj^^’Odbered to her 
through a|l,lbe vigissitudei^r^r ■f^ton^ aa4)bthers 
who became the princip^ at^oi^Of her 'eufferii^ ; some 
passional^ attached ^, the Romish superstition, and 
others zealous, advocates for the.Protest^t faith.’ No 
common interest can be supposed to have united men of 
such opposite principles and parties, in recommending 
to their sovereign a step so injurious to her hcmonr, and 
so fatal to her peace. This strange coalition was the 
effect of much art^ce, an^l must be considered as the 
bold^ and mostmt^terly stroke of BothweU’si^dress. 

It is observable, that amidst all the altercations tmd 
muhial reproaches of ffie 'two parties whidh arose in 
the . hingdom, this unworthy .transactioh' ii ^seldom 
mentioned. Conscious o’u both' sides, that in this 
particular i^eir conduct could ill bear examination, 
and would redound little to Ifieir fame, they.'always 
touch upon U' unwillingly, and with a tender hand, 
seeming desirous that it should r^ain in darkness, or 
be buried in oblivion. But as so many persons who, 
'hoth at that^|ime ]^d ever iff er, possessed the queen’s 
favour, subscrhS^. ^is paper, suspicion becont^ 
strong, that Both well’s ambitious hopes were neither 
unknown to Mary, npr disapproved by her.K 

' Auden. vqLju^T. ^ i ^ ■ K^fhi 382. 

f Of all different to fj^^osaction, that of Camden . 

ae^mv Ao be the l^st.aocmanK^ thiil tbe^^^ fonii^. He auppoaes that BothweJl 
WES hated bjf^ Morn^,' ficc. had IwlD'his asi^iates in the murder 

of th^^iog, and that .thfj wan^:t 9 ,toSn h^. He^affirms, at the sam^ time, 
that au^riptions paper w^ c^tained thdv out of fear that^Skith- 

we]l might/sink ^o^is hopes, tthd bdtn^ thd^irbole bhK)^^ se<^t, 404. But be- 
sides tto ftbturdw'of lapping that foy man’s enej^i^^aftnld contribute towards 
raising him to •nch.higb dlgy^^ OU the, hh^tain .hefHj^pf being able afterward 
todepiiyebitn bfu; besides tV ahoen^Bbii^g such a marriage, 

bad been either ouknown to the odlMQ, or l^i^^reeabTe to^ker ; we maj observe, 
this supposhioh is destroyed dlrei^ of -the queen herself, whp 

a^ndbes the consent of die nobler tovothiri^’a artiBces, idba jmtehaaed it by 
th$m to undentand th^ w wort; content Anders, vol. i, 94. 99, It would 

have bdtna no small a(lTantage to MaTy,lf she cotdd have represented the consent 
of the noblei to hayc been their own volontary deed. It is still more surprising to 
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T&eieie ^ea^cions the most direct 

iMitftiine etajmrad a . considertiltle 
shate^m Jie, aa w«^:lu8 brotk«r^1^ept 

a <ipiTep>oBd^Stfe these who 

favouied her pis$teniii(»M tS that'e^wm The miuour 
h®,'Jji|lMidledf <larrij^e-^ilih Bothwell having spread 
®®^y. kii^g>dioa^’^cited' tBriversal indignation ; 

and Meivil rec^^ a l^r thence, Which repre- 
sented, in yhe strongesf^-’termsi what would be the 
fiiti^ effects of such aix imprudent step. He put this 
letter i^io the :^^ueen’s hands, and enforced it with the 
utmost warmth.' She not only disregarded these re- 
monstrances, but communicated the matter to Both- 
w^l ; and Mdvil, in order Ip save ]p»Iife, was oUiged 
to- fly &ptn court, whither he durst nOt return till the 
eaii’s rage .began to abate." At the same time Eliza- 
bedk w!u*iie^\5fary of the d^ger and mfamy to which 
sh^ woi^'etpote herself by such an mdecent choice : 
bur an advice frjam her met with still less regard." 

days after the rising of parliament, 
me«a\)j . Mary went from^dinburgh to Stirling, in order 
^bu. to toe prince her son. Bothwell had now 

find Leal^ a^jO^Dg this pnpar to Murray; |md his faction. Anders, wol. i. 26. 
X^,l^hop‘h|l|ri[felf waa one ot the personi whp sabscribed it. K&itb, 383. Thm 
conimisaioaer$t at the cOTferenpe at YotIr, 1568, pretended that none o£ 
the Dciblea, except tile earf tvdbld subscribe this paper till a #amat 

from the queeH ^ras produced^ trhicb they were a^wed^lb do so ; this warrant 
t^^ had m their custody, and exhibited* Anders, yol* iy. ^plart S. 5. Tliis ditiers 
from J^Dcbfnan’^ account, Asho' suppoatA that all the noblta pn^^t subscribed tbe 
paper bn obtained 'the af^fobation of what they 

baritone, by-way of security to thefm1yes/S55. 

« l^lv. 156. According to Melvil, lord Hexes' likewise remonstrated against 
the niMiariage, an^ conjured. the qneen, on his knees, to ley d^e all thoughts of 
such a dishonouifi^le aliiaKe, 156. But it haa been obsoi^ed that Harries is one 
of^he nobles who sobsenbed the bond, April’ 19., S^Wi* Tfept he is one 

of tlie witnesses tq the marriage billicles between the qam 1^* 

Good. yoL li. 61* . 3. iTiat he sat in council with, l^tpik^ May 17'. Keith, 386. 
Bnt T^iDlmnitrance f^^ agaiiHt tire jqupriqfi^kiieppqa^ 

n»de by Mtefyji|'bimsclif,,|57. Melw^;reini)nstxaii^ ifflifil have happened some 
time, before , Bothwell, retired 
from court,; be nlibWMtdtjaqm time, to snbsidW, aho bad awn joined (be qum 
when she ^fas i^^seA, ApwnP^ 138,* ^fbe time whidb most nave elapsed by this 
accouDt.of tbe taatter Wb lilwps le^l^nt to baye jnined Herries from bemg apt 
opposer to become a promoter of t^' marriagej. .^^antaps Melvil may have cc^. 
mttted some mistake witilr.fi^a*^ tb/^s fact, sqpfr u relates to lord Hetrics. He 
could not well be mistakeia with r^ard to what. He him^f did. 

* Anden. vob i* 1^* * 
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brought his schemes to full maturity, and every pre- 
caution being taken which could render it safe to enter 
on the last and decisive step, the natural impetuosity 
of his spirit did hot suffer him to deliberate any 
longer. Under pretence of an expedition against 
the freebooters on the bordem? he assembled his fol- 
lowers ; and marching out of Edinburgh with a thou- 
sand horse, turned suddenly towards Linlithgow, met 
the queen on her return near that place, dispersed her 
slender train without resistance, seized on her person, and 
conducted her, together with a few of her couftiers, as 
a prisoner to his castle of Dunbar. She express- 
Apni 24 . neither surprise, nor terror, nor indignation, 
at such outrage committed on her person, and such 
an insult offered to her authority, but seemed to yield 
without struggle or regret.^ Melvil was at that time 
one of her attendants : and the officer by whom he 
was seized informed him, that nothing was done with- 
out the queen’s own consent.* If we may rely on the 
letters published in Mary’s name, the scheme had been 
communicated to her, and every step towards it was 
taken with her participation and advice.* 

Both tlie queen and Bothwell thought it of advan- 
tage to employ this appearance of violence. It af- 
forded her a decent excuse for her conduct; and 
while she could plead that it was owing to fotce 
rather than choice, she hoped that her reputation, 
among foreigners at least, would escape without cen- 
sure, or be exposed to less reproach, Bothwell could 
not help distrusting all the methods which had hitherto 
been used for vindicating him fi^m any concern in the 
murder of the king. Something was still wanting for 
his security, and for quieting his guilty fears. This 
was a pardon under the great seal. By the laws of 
Scotland the most heinous c^me must be mentioned 
by name in a pardon, and then all lesser offences are 

? Kritli* » MctT. 160. • Good. vol. ii. :i7. 
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deemed to be included under the general clause, and 
all othtf crimes whatsoever To seize the person of 
the prince high-treason ; and Bothwell hoped that 
a- pardon obtained for this would extend to every thing 
of which he had been accused**" 

Is divorce Bothwell haying noW got the queen’s person 
Ws into his hands, it would have been unbecom- 
ing either a politician or a man of gallantry to 
have delayed consummating his schemes. The first 
step towards this was to have his marriage with lady 
Jane Gordon, the earl of Huntly’s sister, dissolved. 
In order to accomplish that, in a manner consistent 
with the ideas of the queen on one hand, and with tlie 
sentiments of his countrymen on the other, two dif- 
ferent processes became necessary ; one founded on 
the maxims of the canon law, the other accommodated 
to the tenets of the reformed church. Bothwell ac- 
cordingly commenced a suit, in his own name, in the 
spiritual court of the archbishop of St. Andrew’s, tlie 
jurisdiction of which the queen had restored, 
April 27 . ^ special coInmission granted for this pur- 

pose, and pleaded that lady Jane and himself, being 
cousins within the prohibited de^ees, and having 
married without a papal dispensation, their union was 
null from the beginning.*^ At the same time he pre- 
vailed with lady Jane to apply to the Protestant court 
of commissai'ies for a divorce, on account of his having 


Pari. 6. Jac. IV. c. 62. ^ Andm. toI. W. piirt ii. 61. 

^ In her own time it wa* urwd as an aggravation of ilic qneeiri guilt, that the 
gave her consent to marry the husband of another woman ; and the charge has been 
often repeated since. But, acoordine to Mary’s own ideas, oemsonantto ftie principles 
of her religion, the marriage of Bothwell with lady Jane Geiraon was unlawful and 
void, and she considered them as Uring together not in tjM hallowed bonds of gwtri- 
mony, but in a stale of criminal intercourae. BothwelTs j^drestes, which struck 
her Protestant subjects hot only as indooent. but flagitioua, could not ap|icar in the 
light to h^; and this may be pleaded in extemUtion of the crime imputed 
to her of having Kitened to them. But it will not exempt her from the charge of 
great imprudence in this obfortuiiate step. Mai^ was well scquslnted with the 
ideas of her sobjects,qpd knew wbqt they would think of licr rar for a 

meot to the courtship of a man lateii^ married under her own eye, m the church of 
her paUce. Appendix, Ko. XX- Every eonilderation sboiiid have reiUainedlw 
from fdrming this union, which to her people must have appeared odxnis and shock* 
ing. Ranmrks oo the Hutor, of Scofuiid« p* 199. Acc. 
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been guilty of ftdulteiy. Thu influence .pf Bothwell 
uras of equal, weight in bothxourts. In the course of 
four days, witl| the same indecent and suspWoos pre- 
cipitancy, the one declared the pani^g^ to/he illegal 
and null, the pronpunced d sentfpoe'oi^ivprce/ 
While tbi6 ' in^amoue ^transaction wa$ carrying on, 
the queen resided at Bunbar, detained as a prisoner 
^ but .treated with the greatest respect Soon 
after, Bothwell, with a numerous train of his 
dependants, conducted her to ' Edinburgh ; but, in- 
stead of lodging her in the .ptdace of Holyrood-house, 
he conveyed her to the castle, of which he w^s gover- 
nor. The discontent of the nation rendered this pre- 
caution necessary. , In a house unfortified, and of 
easy access, the queen might have been rescued with- 
out difficulty out of his hands. In a place of strength 
she wa§ secured from all the attempts of his enemies. 

One small difficulty still remained to be surmounted. 
As the queen was kept in a. sort of captivity by Both- 
well, a marriage concluded in that condition might be 
imputed to force,,. and be held invalid. In order to 
obviate this, Mary appeared in the court of session, 
and, in presence of the chancellor, and other judges, 
and several of the nobility, declared that she was now 
at full liber^ ; and though BothwelPs violence in seiz- 
ing her person had at first excited her indignation, yet 
his respectful behaviour sinCe that time had not only 
appeased her resmitm^t, but deprmined her to raise 
him to higher dionours.' V 

ii Aunted What these were, soon h^^ame piiblic; The 
title of dnhe of Qrkn^ was conferred upon 
,'Bofliw^; and op fhe 15th of May his mar- 
riage wath the queen, wkich Imd so long been the ob- 
ject. pf his wishM, and the m<Aive of his crimes, was 
solemnited. The ceremony iiias performed in puUic, 
. according, to ffie rites of the Psotestant churcltf by 

' ^d^ll^der». i. ISt. Apptod. No. XX. ' And. i. 87. 
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Adam Bothwell, bishc^ of Orkney, one of the few 
prelates who , had embraced the Refopnation, and on 
the same day Was celesbrated in private^ according to 
the fonns prescribed by die Popish religion.* The 
boldness with which Craig, 'the minister who was cotn- 
mwded fo pnblish the banns, testified against the de- 
sign ; the small number of the nobles who were present 
at the marriage ; and the sullen end disrespectful silence 
of the people when the. queen appeared in public, 
were manifest sympjtoms of the violent and general 
dissatisfaction of her own subjects. The refusal of Du 
Croc, the French ambassador, to be present at the 
nuptial ceremony or entertsunment, discovers the sen- 
timents of her allies with regard to this part of her 
conduct ; and, although every other action in Mary’s 
life could be justified by the rules of prudence, or re- 
conciled to the principles of virtue, this fatal marriage 
would remain an incontestable proof of her rashness, if 
not of her g^ilt* 

Mary’s first Care was to offer some apology for her 
conduct to the courts of France and England. The 
instructions to her ambassadors still remain, and are 
drawn by a masterly hand. But, under all the arti- 
ficial and false colouring she employs, it is easy to 
discover, not only that many of the steps she bad taken 
were unjustifiable, but that she heradf was conscious 
that they could not be justified.** 

The title of king was the only thing which was not 
bestowed upon Bothwell. Nbtwithstai^ing her attach- 
ment to him, Maiy remembered the inconveniences 
which had arisen ff^ the rash advancement of her 
former husband to &at honour, ^le agreed, how- 
ever, dttt he shovdd sign, in token of consent, all the 
public Writs issued in her name.' But, though the 
queen wifitheld jiom.,^m the title of king, he pos- 
sessed, neverdtelesB, regal power in its full extent. 

» And. i. 1S«. H. *76. * IMS. L 89. ‘ Good. U. 60. 
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The queen’s person was in his hands ; she was sur- 
rounded more clpsely fhan ever by his crealwes ; none 
of her subjects could obtain audience without his per- 
mission ; and, unless in his own presence, none but his 
confidants were permitted to converse with her.*" The 
Scottish monarchs were accustomed to live among their 
subjects aCS fath’ers or as equals, without distrust, and 
with little state ; armed guards standing at the doors of 
the royal apartment, difficulty of a6ces8, distance and 
retirement, were things unknown and unpopular. 

Endea- Thesc precautions were necessary for secur- 
bec^^ ing to Bothwell the power which he had ac- 

quired. But, without being master of the per- 
prince’s son of the young prince, he esteemed all that 
person, gained to be precarious and uncertain. 

The queen had committed her son to the care of the 
earl of Mar. The fidelity and loyalty of that nobh-,- 
man were too well known to expect that he would be 
willing to put the prince into the hands of the man 
who was so violently suspected of having murdered 
his father. Bothwell, however, laboured to get tlie 
prince into his power, with an anxiety which gave rise 
to the blackest suspicions. All his address, as well as 
authority, were employed to persuade, or to force Mar 
into a compliance with his demands.' And it is no 
slight proof, both of the firmness and dexterity of that 
nobleman, that he preserved a life of so much impor- 
tance to the nation, from being in the power of a man, 
whom fear or ambition might have prompted, to violent 
attempts against it. 

Oenenl The eyes of the n^ghbouring nations were 
at that time, upon the great events 
which had happened in Scotland during three 
eidied. months : a king murdered with the utmost 
cruelty, in the prime of his days, and in his' capital 
city ; the person suspected of that odious crime suf- 

^,Aiid. i. 1S6. 1 Melv. 160. Buefa. 361. 
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fered not only to appear publicly in every place^ 
but admitted into the presence of the queen, distin- 
guished by her favour, and intrusted with the chief 
direction of her affairs ; subjected to a trial which was 
carried on with most shameless partialit}^ and ac- 
quitted by a sentence ^hich served only to confirm 
the suspicions of his guilt ; divorced from his wife, on 
pretences frivolous or indecent; and, after all this, in- 
stead of meeting wkh the ignominy due to his actions, 
or the punishment merited by his crimes, permitted 
openly, "and without opposition, to marry a queen, the 
wife of the prince whom he had assassinated, and the 
guardian of those laws which he had been guilty ot 
violating. Such a quick succession of incidents, so 
singidar and so detestable, in the space of tlirce 
months, is not to be found in any other history. They 
1*^ ft, in the opinion of foreigm^rs, a mark of infamy on 
the character of the nation. The Scots were held in 


abhorrence oil over Europe; they durst hardly appear 
any where in public ; and, after suffering so many 
atrocious deeds to pass with impunity, they were 
universally reproached as men void of courage, or of 
humanity, as equally regardless of the reputation of 


their queen and the honour of their country.'” 

The nobles Thesc rcproachcs roused the nobles, who had 
combine been hitlicrto amused by Bothwcll s artifices, 

Md or intioiidated by liis power. The manner in 

which he exercised the authority which he had 


acquired, his repeated attempts to become master of the 
princeV person, together with some rash threateninss 
against him, which he let fall," added U^the viulocc 
and promptitude of iheir resolutions. A consjdt;rable 
body of them assembled at Stirling, and entered into an 
association for the defence of the prince’s person. Ar- 
gyle, Athol, Mar, Morton, Gle^caim, Home, Lindsay, 


- Anden. .ol. i. HS:' IS*. Melv. t6S. See Appendix. XXI 
• Melr. 16 J. 
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Boyd, Murray of I^Ubard^ Kirkaldy of Oraoge, and 
Maitland the decreta^ wei«;^e beads of this confede- 
racy-° ^tewart earl of remarkable for an 

uniform tand bigob^d atta^jment tb^^peiy; but bis 
indigaatipn on account of tbe murd^^of tl^e king, to 
whom be was nearly his ac^ f>r tbeo^ety 

of tbe prbice, overcame, on lids occasion, .all conside- 
rations of legion, and united him with ibn most zeal> 
ous Protestants.* Several ofr-thn othor nobles acted, 
witbout-question, froin a laudable concern for die safety 
of tbe prince andibe honour of tbeir country. "But tbe 
spirit which some of &em discovered during tbe sub- 
sequent revolutions, leaves little room to doubt, that 
ambition or resentment were .die real motives of their 
conduct; and that, on many occasions, while *diey 
were pursuing ends just and necessary, they were 
actuated by principles and passions altogether unjus- 
tifiable. 

. The first accounts of this league filled the queen and 
Bothwell with great consternation, lliey were no 
strangers to the sentiments of the nation with respect 
to tbeir conduct ; and though their marriage, had not 
met with publie. opposition, they knew that it had not 
been earned on, without the secret disgust and murmur- 
ings of all raid^ of men. They foresai^ the violence 
with which this indignation would burst <}ut, ^ter hav- 
ing been so kmg suppressed ; and, in order to prepare 
n. ^ ffaWin, Mary issued n j^roclamation, re- 
quiring her mibjectp to take amt^ and to attend 
her husband by a day qppoipted. ^,4* the ttaihe time 
she publi&he(Va,8ort ofmwiJ^iiito, m! which she labour- 
ed to ^dicate her g^eniin^ fibmn those imputations 
with which it had beisb Ip^ed, enqiloyed the 
strongest terms to esEpm her eeMeem for tbe safety 
and welfi^ ef .the {wume her aon. Neither of these 
produced any .considerable effecL . Hec- proclamation 

<'^iili,S94. 
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was ill obey^, and her ooanifesto met little 

credit.** . 

The queen c o pfedewite lords . Carried on their pre- 

paratkme widi no less activity, and with much 
loDnaiw:* more sucoesa' ..^mong a warlike people, men 
of 80 much power and, popularity, found it an easy 
matter to raise an army. They were ready to march . 
before the qiieen and Bothwell were in a condition to 
resist them. The castle qf Edinburgh was the place 
whither the quefen ought naturally to have retired, and 
there her person might have been perfectly safe. But 
the confederates had fallen on means to shake or cor- 
rupt the fidelity of Sir James Balfour, the deputy-go- 
vernor, and Bothwell durst not commit to him such an 
j important trust. He conducted the queen to 
‘ the castle of Borthwick, and on the appearance 
of lord Home, with a body of his followers, before that 
place, he fled with precipitation to Dunbar, and was 
followed by the queen disguised in men’s clothes. 
The confederates advanced towards Edinburgh, where 
Huntly endeavoured, in vain, to animate the inhabi- 
tants to defend the town against them. They entered 
without opposition, and were instanfly joined by many 
of the citizens, whose zeal became the firmest support 
of their cause.’ 

In order to set their own conduct in the most favour- 
able light, and to rouse Ac public indignation against 
Botiiwell, the nobles published a dediration of the 
motives which had induced them to take arms. All 
Bothwell’s past crimes we^ enumerated, alibis wicked 
intentions displayed and aggravated, and every true 
Scotsman was called dpon to join them in avenging 
the one and preventing the other.' 

Meanwhile Bothwell assembled his forces at Dun- 
bar; as he had many dependants in that comer, he 
soon gartered such strength, that he ventured to ad- 
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yanrp towards coii^derates. Their troops were not 
numerous ; Ae suddhiihess^aiifi secrecy of their enter- 
prise gave their irkaids at a ^stance jbj time to join 
them ; and; as it doea not appear th^ they were snp- 
ported either with money or fed hopes by the 
queen of England, they could not have kept long in a 
body. But, on the other hand, Bothwell durst not 
risk a delay.’ His army followed him with reluctance 
in this quarrel, antf served him with no cordial affec- 
tion ; so that his only hope of success was in surprising 
the enemy, or in strikii^ the blow before his own 
troops had leisure to recollect themselves, or to imbibe 
the same unfavourable opinion of his actions, which 
had spread over the rest of the nation. These motives 
determined the queen to march forward, with an in- 
considerate and fatal speed. 

The nobles intelligence of her approach, 

march tlic Confederates advanced to meet her. They 
them.*' found, her forces drawn up almost on the same 
July 15 . ground which the English had occupied before 
the battle of Pinkie. The numbers on both sides were 
nearly equal ; but there was no equality in point of 
discipline. The queen’s army consisted chiefly of a 
multitude, hastily assembled, without courage or expe- 
rience in war. • The troops of the confederates were 
composed of geqtlemen of rank and reputation, followed 
by ^eir most trusty dependants, who were no less 
brave than zealous.'. . . 

■ Anaecom-' Le Cr.oc, the French ambassador, who was 
attempted field, laboured, by njegotiating^both with 

the queen and the' nobles, to put an end to 
the quarrel without the effusion of blood. He repre- 
sented to the confederates the queen's inclination to- 
wards peace, and her willingness to .pardon the offences 
which they had committed. Morton replied with 
warmth, that they had taken arms not against the queeii, 

• Kdili, 401. • Cald. vol, ti. 4B, 49. 
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but against the murderer of her husband ; and if he 
were given up to justice, or banished from her presence, 
she should find them ready to yield the obedience 
which is due from subjects to their sovereign. Glen- 
cairn added, tha^ lliey did not come to ask pardon for 
any^ offence, but to punish those who had offended. 
Such haughty answers convinced the ambassador that 
his mediation would be ineffectual, and that their pas- 
sions were too high to allow them to' listen to any paci- 
fic propositions, or to think of retreating after having 
proceeded so far.“ 

The queen’s army was posted .to advantage, on a ris- 
ing ground. The confederates advanced to the attack 
resolutely, but slowly, and with the caution which was 
natural on that unhappy field. Her troops were alarmed 
at their approach, and discovered no inclination to 
fight. Mary endeavoured to animate them ; she wept, 
she threatened, she reproached them with cowardice, 
but all in vain. • A few of Bothwell’s immediate at- 
tendants were eager for the encounter ; the rest stood 
wavering and irresolute, and some began to steal out 
of the field. Bothwell attempted to inspirit them, by 
offering to decide the quarrel, and to vindicate his own 
innocence, in single combat with any of his adversa- 
ries. Kirkaldy - of Grange, Murray ofTullibartfin, and 
lord Lindsay, contended for the honour of entering tlie 
lists against him. But this challenge proved to be a 
mere bravado. Either the consciousness of guilt de- 
prived Bothwell of his wonted courage, or the queen, 
by her authority, forbade the combat.* 

After the symptoms of fear discovered by her fol- 
lowers, Mary would have been inexcusable had she 
hazarded a battle. To have retreated in the face of an 
enemy who had already surrounded the hill on which 
she stood with part of thefr cavalry, was utterly imprac- 
ticable. ,In this situation she was under the cruel ne- 

■ Cmld. »ol. il 50, 
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cessi^ of bieirselC into dio l^dAof sub- 

jects irho ]]i|td t^eil'krms ug^uust.bir. I^& demanded 
an interview with Kitkaldy, i i>raTO a^ generous man, 
wbb commanded an^ advanced bodjr of die enemy. 
He, with ibe ebns^t tmd in tbe name qf the leaders of 
tbe' party, promised that, on condition sbe would dis- 
miss 'Ekithwell froiidlier presence, and govern the king- 
dom by .the advice of her nobles, they would honour 
and obey her as tKiir-sdver^i^.' 

Bothweii ' During this parley, Bothwell took his last 
obliged farewdl of the queen, and rode off the field with 
^ a few followers. This dismal reverse happened 

exactly one month after that marriage which had cost 
him so many crimes to accomplish, and which leaves so 
foul a stain on Mary’s memory. 

"As soon as Bothwell retired, Mary surren- 
dered to Kirkaldy, who conducted her towards 
the nobles. confederate army, the.leaders of which re- 
ceived her with much respect ; and Morton, in their 
name, made ample professions of their future loyalty 
and obedience/ But she was treated by the common 
soldiers with the utmost insolence and indignity. As 
she marched along, they poured upon her all the op- 
probrious names which are bestowed only on the lowest 
and most infamous criminals. Wherever she turned 
her eyes, they held up before her . a standard, dn which 
was painted the dead body of the late king, stretched 
on the ground, and the young prince kneeling before 
it, and uttering these words, “ Judge and revenge my 
cause, O Lord !” Mary turned with horror from such 
a shocking sight. She began already to feel the 
wrotched condition to which a captive prince is reduced. 
She uttered the most bitter complaints, she .melted into 
tears, and • could hardly be kept from sinking to the 
ground. The confederates conducted her towards 
Edinburgh ; and, in spite of many delays, and after 

y Good, vol. n. 164. Meiv. 165. ■ Good. toI. ii. 165. 
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loo%^|iti 4e fondness and cr^u% natural to the 
unfortunate,|jr some extraorJina^y lef, she arrived 
there. .Thefitrejj8t#(iovere(i^w^ 
zeal or curio8ity,|ad drawn toother, to behold such 
an.Tinjttual sw-^iThe queen, worn out with fatipue, 
covered^, with du^ and , bedewed with tears, was ex- 
posed as a spectacle to her own subjects, and led to the 
provost’s, hoase. Notwithstanding all her arguments 
and entreaties, the same s^dird tas carried before 
her, and the same insults and reproaches repeated.* 
A woman, young, beautifiil, and in distress, is naturally 
the object of compassion. The comparison of their 
present misery with their former splendour, usually 
softens us in favour of illustrious sufferers. But the 
people beheld the deplorable situation of their sovereign 
with insensibility ; and so strong was their persuasion 
of her guilt, and so ^eat the violence of their indig- 
nation, that the sufferings of their queen did not, in 
any degree, mitigate ffieir resentment, or procure her* 
that sympathy which is seldom denied to unfortunate 
•princes. 


* Melv. 166. Such. S64. 
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1^. The ijonfederate lords had proceeded to such 
Uons of extremities against their sovereign, that it now 
became almost impossible for them either to 
ing tile stop short, or to pursue a course less violent. 

Many of the nobles had refused to concur with 
them in their enterprise ; others openly condemned it 
A small circumstance might abate that indignation with 
which the multitude were at present animated against 
the queen, and depriye them of that popular applause 
which was the chief foundation of their power. These 
considerations inclined some of them to treat the queen 
with great lenity. 

But, on the other hand, Mary’s affection, for Both- 
well continued as violent as ever ; she obstinately re- 
fused to hearken to any proposal for dissolving their 
marriage, and determined not to abandon a man, for 
whose love she had already sacrificed so much.“ If 
they should allow her to recover the supreme power, 
the first exertion of it would be to recall Bothwell ; and 
they had reason, both from his resentment, from her con- 
duct, and from their own, to expect the severest effects 
of her vengeance. These considerations surmounted 
every other motive; and, reckoning themselves absolved 
by Mary’s incurable attachment to Bothwell, from tlie 
engagements which they had come under when, she 
yielded herself a prisoner, they, without regarding the 

• Keith, 41D. M. 449. Melv. 167. See Append. No. XXIL 
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duty which they owed her as their queen, and without 
consulting the rest of the nobles, carried her next even- 
ing, under a 8ti:ong guard, to the castle of Lochlevin, 
and signed a warrant to William Douglas, the owner 
They itn- of it, to detain her as a prisoner. This castle 
m LMh-" is situated in a small islsurd in the middle of a 
levin.* lake. Douglas, to whom it belonged, was a 
near relation of Morton’s, and had married the carl of 
Murray’s mother. In this place, under strict custody, 
with a few attendants, and subjected to the insults of 
a haughty woman, who boasted daily of being the 
lawful wife of James V., Mary suffered all the rigour 
and miseries of captivity.** 

Immediately after the queen’s imprisonment the con- 
federates were at the utmost pains to strengthen their 
party ; they entered into new bonds of association ; 
they assumed the title of lords of the secret council, and 
without any other right, arrogated to themselvcvs the 
whole regal authority. One of their first acts of power 
was to search the city of Edinburgh for such as had 
been concerned in the murder of the king. This show 
of zeal gained reputation to themselves,' and threw an 
obliciue reflection on the queen for iier remissness. 
Several suspected persons were seized. Captain Black- 
adder and three others were condemned and executed. 
But no discovery of importance was made. If we be- 
lieve some historians, they were convicted by .sufficient 
evidence. If we give credit to others, their sentence 
was unjust, and they denied, with their last breath, any 
knowledge of the crime for which they suffered.' 

An unexpected accident, however, put into the hands 
of Mary’s enemies what they deemed the fullot e vi- 
dence of her guilt. Bothwell having left in the cast!.' 
of Edinburgh a casket, containing several .sonnets and 
letters written with the queen’s own hand; he now sent 
one of his confidants to bring to him tliis prccunis de- 

k Keith, 403. No«e(*.) « Cld. »o|. ii. Cr»"f. Men, ri. 
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posite;i But a^^ipesae^r retumed^iibe wa^ iater- 
ceptecl^ and the, se^«(}-by MortODu^e:: The con- 
tents of it,,w^e^,ja4^J®-P^®^®!4 hy th® 
most ample of the^^b^ contlttet-; . and to 

these they contm^aily appealed as the most unanswer- 
able pcoof of. theu ]aot hsHfi^ iloi^ed their sovereign 
with t|^ imp^tsdioh of imaginary cnmes.T. , 

Some of . But the.qoofedemtes, notwithstanding their 
“ou't**?’ extr^r^Bjitay supc^, were still far from be- 
queen. jng perfectly at eare. ‘Thit so small a part 
of the nobles should pretend to dispose of the person 
of their sovereign, or to assuine the , authority which 
belonged to her, without ^^e . concurrence of the rest, 
was deemed by many of that body to , be unprece- 
dented, and presumptuous. Several of these were now 
assembled at Hamilton, in order to deliberate what 
course they shpvdd hold in this difficult conjuncture. 
The confederates inade some attempts towards a coa- 
lition with then^, but without effect. ; ,They employed . 
the mediation of the assembly of thia church, to draw 
them to a personal interview at Edinburgh, but with 
no better success. That party, however, though its 
numbers were formidable, and the power of its leaders 
great, soon lost reputationby the want of unanimity and 
vigour; all its consultations evaporated in. murmurs 
and complaints, and no scheme was concerted for ob- 
structing the progress of the confederates. ^ 

Eiiubeth .,Thac appeared some prospect of danger 
from another quarter., This great, revolution 
in Scoflaud hi^ beeu earned, ou tfithout any 
aid from Elfrcfreth, and even; withcul her' knowledge. 
Though she was fiur from .being dtfpleased at seeing 
the affairs of that kijogdopi embroiled, or a rival, whom 
she hated, rf^uced to4pti:<^ she neither wished that 
it should be in the power of thp qpe.&etiw ea^nely 

* Aadera. vol. ii. 92. Good. uot. iL 90. 
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to Suppress the other, nor could she view the steps taken 
by the confederates without great offence. Notwith- 
standing the popular maxims by which she governed 
her own subjects, her notions of royal prerogative were 
very exalted. The confederates had, in her opinion, 
encroached on the authority of their sovereign, which 
they had no right to control, and had offered violence 
to her person, which it was their du^ to esteem sacred. 
They had set a dangerous example to other subjects, and 
Mary’s cause became the common cause of princes.'' 
If ever •Elizabeth was influenced with regard to the 
affairs of Scotland by the feelings of her heart, rather 
than by considerations of interest, it was on this occa- 
sion. Mary, in her present condition, degraded from 
her throne, and covered with the infamy attending an 
accusation of such atrocious crimes, could be no longer 
the object of Elizabeth’s jealousy, either as a woman or 
as a queen. Sympathy with a sovereign in distress 
seems, for a moment, to have touched a heart not very 
susceptible of tender sentiments ; and, while these were 
yet warm, she dispatched Throkmorton into 
’ Scotland, with power to negotiate both with the 
queen and with the confederates. In his instructions 
there appears a remarkable solicitude for Mary’s liberty, 
and even for her reputation ; and the terms upon which 
she proposed to re-establish concord between the queen 
and her subjects, appear to be so reasonable and well 
digested, as might have ensured the safety and happi- 
ness of both. Zealous as Throkmorton was to accom- 
plish this, all his endeavours and address proved inef- 
fectual. He found not only the confederate nobles, but 
the nation in general, so far alienated from the queen, 
and so much offended with the indecent precipitancy 
of her marriage with the reputed murdefer of her former 
husbwd, a3 to be incapable of listening to any propo- 
sitic^ in h^f favour. 

h Kehh, 41f. 415. 
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During the state of anarchy occasioned by the im- 
prisonment of the queen, and the dissolution of the 
established goveniment, whicb afforded such a^ple 
scope for political speculation, four different schemes 
had been proposed for the settlement of the nation. 
One, that Mary should be replaced upon the throne, but 
under various and strict limitations. The second, that 
she should resign the crown to her son, and, retiring out 
of the kingdom, should reside, during the remainder of 
her days, either in England or in France. The third, 
that Mary should be brought to public trial' for her 
crimes, and after conviction, of which no doubt was 
entertained, should be kept in perpetual imprisonment. 
The fourth, that, after trial and condemnation, capital 
punishment should be inflicted upon her. Throkmorton, 
though disposed, as well by his own inclination as in 
conformity to the spirit of his instructions, to view 
matters in the light most favourable to Mary, informed 
his court, th^ the milder schemes, recommended by 
Maitland alone, would undoubtedly be reprobated, and 
one of the more rigorous carried into execution. 

In justification of this rigour, the confederates main- 
tained that Mary’s affection for Bothwell was still un- 
abated, and openly avowed by her ; that she rejected 
with disdain every proposal for dissolving their mar- 
riage ; and declared that she would forego every com- 
fort, and endure any extremity, rather than give her 
consent to that measure. While these were her senti- 
ments, Aey contended, that concern for the public wel- 
fare, as well as attention to tlieir own safety, rendered 
it necessary to put it out of the queen’s power to restore 
a daring man, exasperated by recent injuries, to his for- 
mer station, which must needs provefatal to both. Not- 
withstanding their solicitude to conciliate &e good-will 
of Elizabeth, they foresaw cleajrly what ,would be the 
effect, at this juncture, of Throkmorton s interposition 
in behalf of the queen, i^d that she, elated with the 
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prospect of protiectitti, would refuse to listen to the over- 
tures which they were about to make to her. For this 
reascm they peremptorily denied Throkmorton access 
to their prisoner ; and what propositions he made to 
them in her behalf they either refused or eluded. ‘ 
Schiemes of Meanwhile tl^ delibeiated with.the utmost 
derate no-' anxiety concerning the settlement of the nat ion, 
bies. and the future disposal of Ifee queen’s person. 
Elizabeth observing that Throkmorton made no progress 
in his negotiations with them, and that they would listen 
to none of his demands in Mary’s favour, turned towards 
that party of the nobles who were assembled at Hamil- 
ton, incited them to take arms in order to restore their 
queen to liberty, and promised to assist them in such an 
attempt to the utmost of her power.'^ But they disco- 
vered no greater union and vigour tlian formerly, and, 
behaving like men who had given up all concern cither 
for their queen or their country, tamely allowed an in- 
considerable part of their body, whether wc consider it 
with respect to numbers or to power, to settle the go- 
vernment of the kingdom, and to dispose of the queen’s 
person at pleasure. Many consultations were held, and 
various opinions arose with regard to each of tliosc. 
Some seemed desirous of adhering to the plan on which 
the confederacy was at first formed ; and after punishing 
the murderers of the king, and dissolving the marriage 
with Bothwell ; after providing for the safety of the young 
prince, and the security of the Protestant religion ; they 
proposed to re-establish the queen in the possession of 
her legal authority. The success with which their arms 
had been accompanied, inspired others with bolder and 
more desperate thoughts, and nothing less would satisfy 
them than the trial, the condemnation, and punishment 
of the queen herself, as the principal conspirator against 
the life of her husband and the safety of her son the 

* Keith, 4ir. 427 . See Append. No. XXI II. 
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former #as Maitland’s systetti,. and' breathed too much 
of a pacific and moderate spirit, to be agreeable to the 
temper or wishes .of the partyl The latter was recom- 
mended by the clergy, and warmly adopted* by many 
laics ; but the nobles durst not, or would not, venture 
on such an unprecedented £md audacious deed.” 

Thejr oblige fio^h parties agreed, at last upon a scheme, 
Jhe qycen ncithet so moderate as the one, nor so daring 
the'govem- as the Other. . Mary was to be persuaded;. or 
forced to resign the crown ; the young prince 
was to be proclaimed king, and the earl of Murray was 
to be appointed to govern the kingdom, during his mi- 
nority, with the name and authority of regent. With 
regard to the queen’s own person, nothing was deter- 
mined. It seems to have been the intention of the con- 
federates to keep her in perpetual imprisonment ; but, 
in order to intimidate herself, and to overawe her par- 
tisans, they still reserved to themselves the power of 
proceeding to more violent extremes. 

It was obvious to foresee difficulties in the execution 
of this plan. Mary was young, ambitious, high-spirited, 
and accustomed to command. To induce her to ac- 
knowledge her own incapacity for governing, to re- 
nounce the dignity and power which she was born to 
enjoy, to become dependent on her own subjects, to 
consent to her own bondage, and to invest those persons 
whom she considered as the authors of all her calamities 
with that honour and authority of which she herself was 
i^tripped, were points hard to be gained. These, how- 
ever, the confederates attempted, and they did not want 
means to ensure success. Mary had endured for several 
weeks, all the hardships and terror of a prison ; no pros- 
pect of liberfy' appeared ; none of Mr subjects had 
either taken arms, or so much as solicited her relief;® 

B The intention of putting the queen to death ieedn taheve been carried on bv 
■omc of her snbjecb : at thia thse we often find Ellxabdh boasting that Marj owed 
her life to her htterpoailion. Diggei’s Cony;)!. Amb. 14* &c. See Append. No. 
XVIII. -Keith, 425. 
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no person, in whoiii she could confide, was admitted 
into her pf^esence j even the ambassadors of die French 
king, and queen of Englamd, were refused access to her. 
In this solitary state, without a counsellor, or a friend, 
under the pressure of distress and the apprehension of • 
danger, it was natural for a woman to hearken almost 
to any overtures. The confederates took advantage of 
her condition and of her fears. They employed lord 
Lindsay, the fiercest zealot in the party, to communicate 
their scheme to the queen, and to obtain her subscrip- 
tion to those papers which were necessary for rendering 
it effectual. He executed his commission with harsh- 
ness and brutality. Certain death was before Mary’s 
eyes if she refused to comply with hisdemands. At the 
same time she was informed by Sir Robert Melvil, in 
the name of Athol, Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the persons 
among the confederates who were most attentiv’e to lier 
interest, that a resignation extorted by fear, and granted 
during her imprisonment, was void in law, and might 
be revoked as soon as she recovered liberty. Throk- 
morton, by a note which he found means of conveying 
to her, suggested the same thing.” Deference to their 
opinion, as well as concern lor her own safety, obliged 
her to yield to every thing which was required, and to 
sign all the papers which Lindsay presented to her. lly 
one of these she resigned the crown, renounced all share 
in the government of the kingdom, and consented to the 
coronation of the young king. By another, .she ap- 
pointed the earl of Murray regent, and conferred upon 
him all the powers and privileges of that high ollice. 
By a third, she substituted some other nobleman m 
Murray’s place, if he should refuse the honour which 
was designed for Him. Mary, when .she subscribed Uiesc 
deeds, was bathed in tears; and while she gave away, 
as it were with her own hands, the sceptre which she 
had swaj^d so long, she felt a pang of grief and indig- 

• Keith, m. Note (h). Mole- 169. 
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nation^ one of the se^rest, perhaps, which can touch 
the human heart.** 

James VI. confederates endeavoured to give this 

'a^cT^' resignation all the weight and validity in their 
jay chosen power, by proceeding without delay to crown 
the young prince. The ceremony was per- 
formed at Stirling, on the 29th of July, with much 
solemnity, in presence of all the nobles of the party, 
a considerable number of lesser barons, and a great 
assembly of the people. From that time, all public 
writs were issued, and the government carried on, in 
the name of James VI.** 

No revolution so ^eat was ever effected with more 
ease, or by means so unequal to the end. In a warlike 
age, and in less time than two months, a part of the 
nobles, who neither possessed the chief power nor the 
greatest wealth in the nation, and who never brought 
three thousand men into the field, seized, imprisoned, 
and dethroned their queen, and, without shedding a 
single drop of blood, set her son, an infant of a year 
old, on the throne. 

Reasonings Duriug this rapid progress of the confede- 
both par- rates, the eyes of all the nation were turned 
on them with astonishment; and various and 
contradictory opinions were fonned Concerning the ex- 
traordinary steps which they had taken. 

Even under the aristocratical form of government 
which prevails in Scotland, said the favourers of the 
queen, and notwithstanding the exorbitant privileges 
of the nobles, the prince possesses considerable power, 
and his person is treated with great veneration. No 
encroachments should be made on the former, and no 
injury offered to the latter, but in cases where the 
liberty and happiness of the nation cannot be secured 
by any other means. Such cases seldom exist, and it 
belongs not to any part, but to the whole, or at least to 

P I(eiih, 430. Cnwfi Men. 36. l Keith, 437. 
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a majority of the society, to judge of their existence. 

By what action could it be pretended that Mary had 
invaded the rights or property of her subjects, or what 
scheme had she formed against the liberty and consti- 
tution of the kingdom ? Were fears, and suspicions, 
and surmises, enough to justify the imprisoning and the 
deposing a queen, to whom the crown descended from 
so long a race of monarchs? The principal author of 
whatever was reckoned culpable in her conduct, was 
now driven from her presence. The murderers of the 
king might have been brought to condign punishment, 
the safety of the prince have been secured, and the Pro- 
testant religion have been established, without wresting 
the sceptre out of her hands,' or condemning her to per- 
petual imprisonment. Whatever right a free jiafliament 
might have had to proceed to such a rigorous conclu- 
sion, or whatever name its determinations might have 
merited, a sentence of this nature, passed by a small 
party of the nobility, without acknowledging or con- 
sulting the rest of the nation, must be deemed a rebel- 
lion against the government, and a conspiracy against 
the person of their sovereign. 

The partisans of the confederates reasoned very dif- 
ferently It is evident, said they, that Mary cither 
prevTlly gave consent to the king s munler, or did 
afterward approve of that horrid action. Her attach- 
ment to Bothwell, the power and honours which .she 
has conferred upon him, the manner in which she 
suffered his trial to be carried on, and Ae indecent 
speed with which she married a man stained with so 
many crimes, raise strong suspicion of the ^ 

put L latter -beyond all doubt. To have suflered the 
supreme power to continue in the hands of an ambitioaH 
man, capable of the most atrocious and desperate ac- 
tions, Jou\d have been disgraceful to the 
honourable to the queen, and dangerous to the prmce. 
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Recourse was tiierefon had to arms. The queen had 
been compelled to abandon ' a Jiusband so unworthy of 
herself. But her afiec^n to^tmds lum still continuing 
unabated; hePi^indignatidh S^inst;.the autl^rs of this 
separation being visible, and often expressed in the 
strongeist terms; they, by restoring her to her ancient 
authority, wpuld have armed hw with power to destroy 
themselves* have enabled her to recall Bothwell, and 
have afforded her an opportunity of pursuing schemes 
fatal to the nation with greater eagerness, and with more 
success. Nothing therefore remained, but by one bold 
action to deliver themselves and their country from 
all future fears. The expedient they had chosen was 
no less respectful to the royal blood, than necessary 
for the public safety. While one prince was set aside 
as incapable of governing, the crown was placed on 
his head who was the Undoubted representative of their 
ancient kings. 

Whatever opinion*posterity may form on comparing 
the arguments of the two contending parties, whatever 
sentiments we may entertain concerning the justice or 
necessity of that course which the confederates held, 
it cannot be denied that their conduct, so ^ as re- 
garded themselves, was extremely prudent. Other ex- 
pedients, less rigorous towards Mary, might have been 
found for settling the nation; but, after the injuries 
which they had already offered the queen, there was 
none so effectual for securii^ iheir own safety, or per- 
petuating their own power;' 

To a great part' eff the nation, the conduct of the 
confederates appeared, not onfy wise; but just. The 
king’s .accession to the throne was every wliere pro- 
claimed, and his authority submitted to without oppo- 
site. 31 i 4 ugh several of the nobles were still assem- 
bled at Hamiftibn, and seemed to be enterii^ into some 
combination against his gDvemmeqt, an association for 
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supporting it was formed, and sigpied by so many per- 
sons of power and influence throughout the nation, as 
entirely discoura^d the attempt-' 

Mutny as- '' The retum of the earl of Murray, about this 
govern-*''® time, added stren^h to the party, and gave it 
ment a regular and finished form. Soon after the 
murder of the king, this nobleman had retired into 
France, upon what pretence historians do not mention. 
During his residence there, he had held a close corre- 
spondence with the chiefs of the confederacy, and, at 
their de*sire, he now returned. He seemed, at first, 
unwilling to accept the office of regent. This hesita- 
tion cannot be ascribed to the scruples either of diffi- 
dence or of duty. Murray wanted neither the abilities 
nor the ambition which might incite him to aspire to 
this high dignity. He had received tlie first accounts 
of his promotion with the utmost satisfaction ; but, by 
appearing to continue for some days in suspense, he 
gained time to view with attention the ground on which 
he wa^ to act ; to balance the strength and resources of 
the two contending factions, and to examine whether 
the foundation oh which his future fame and success 
must rest, were sound and firm. 

Before he declared his final resolution, he waited on 
Mary at Lochlevin. This visit, to a sister, and a queen, 
in a prison, from which he had neither any intention ' 
to relieve her, nor to mitigate the rigour of her con- 
finement, may be mentioned among the circumstances 
which discover the great want of delicacy and refine- 
ment in that age. Murray, who was naturally rough 
and uncourtly in his manner,’ expostulated so warmly 
with the queen concerning her past conduct, and 
charged her ftiults so home upon her, that Mary, who 
had flattered herself with more gentle and brother^ 
treatment from him, melted into tears, and abandoned 
hemelf entirely to despair.* This interview, from which 

' Anden. vol. ii. *31. • Keith, 96. ‘ IbW. 44S, 446. 
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Murray could reap no political advantage^ and wherein 
h6 discovered a spirit so severe and unrelenting, may 
be reckoned among, the most bittpr circumstances in 
Mary’s life, and is certainly one of the most unjustiha- 
ble steps in his conduct. 

. Soon after his return from Locblevin, Murray 

Aug. 22. I 11 /r*/* vi 

accepted the othce of regent, and began to act 
in that character without opposition. 

Fate of Amidst so many great and unexpected events, 
^thweii. Both well, the chief cause of them all, 

hath been almost forgotten. After his flight from the 
confederates, he lurked for some time among his vassals 
in the neighbourhood of Dunbar. But finding it im- 
possible for him to make head in that country against 
his enemies, or even to secure himself from their pur- 
suit, he fled for shelter to his kinsman the bishop of 
Murray; and when he, overawed by the confederates, 
was obliged to abandon him, he retired to the Orkney 
isles. Hunted from place to place, deserted by his 
friends, and accompanied by a few retainers, as despe- 
rate as himself, he suffered at once the miseries of in- 
famy and of want. His indigence forced him upon a 
course which added to his infamy. He armed a few 
small ships, which had accompanied him from Dunbar, 
and attacking every vessel which fell in his way, endea- 
voured to procure subsistence for himself and his fol- 
lowers by piracy. Kirkaldy and Murray of Tullibardiu 
were sent out against him by the confederates ; and, 
surprising him while he rode at anchor, scattered his 
small fleet, took a part of it, and obliged him to fly 
with a single ship towards Norway. On that coast he 
fell in with a vessel richly laden, and immediately at- 
tacked it; the Norw^ans sailed with arm*ed boats to 
its assistance, and, after a desperate fight, Both well and 
all his crew were taken prisoners. His name and qua- 
lity were both unknown, atid he was treated at first 
with all the indignity and rigour which tlie odious 
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crime of piracy merited. His real character was soon 
discovered, and though it saved him from the infamous 
death to which his associates were condemned, it could 
neither procure him liberty, libr mitigate the hardships 
of his imprisonment. He languished ten years in this 
unhappy condition ; melancholy and despair deprived 
him of reason, and at last he ended his days unpitied 
by his countrymen, and unassisted by strangers." Few 
men ever accomplished ^heir ambitious projects by 
worse means, or reaped from them less satisfaction. 
The early part of his life was restless and enterprising, 
full of danger and of vicissitudes. His enjoyment of 
the grandeur, to whieh he attained by so many crimes, 
was extremely short, imbittered by much anxiety, and 
disquieted by many fears. ■ In his latter years, he suf- 
fered the most intolerable calamities to whicli the 
wretched are subject, and from which persons who have 
moved in so high a sphere arc commonly exempted. 
Success of The good effects of Murray’s accession to 
the regency were quickly felt. The party 
traUoo. forming for the queen was weak, irresolute, 
and disunited ; and, no sooner was the government of 
the kingdom in the hands of a man so remarkable botli 
for his abilities and popularity, than tlie nobles, of 
whom it was composed, lost all hopes oi gaining 
ground, and began to treat separately with the rf‘gent. 
So many of them were brought to acknowlrdge the 
king’s authority, that scarce any appearance of oppo- 
sition to the established government was left in the 
kingdom. Had they adhered to the queen with any 
firmness, it is probable, from Elizabeth s disposition at 
that time, that she would have afforded them such as- 
sistance as might have enabled them to face their ene- 
mies in the field. But there appeared so little vigoif 
or harmony in their counsels, that she was discouraged 
from espousing their cause; and the regent, taking ad- 

•> Melr. 168. 
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vantage of their situatk>n, obliged thein to submit to his 
government, without ^antin^ any terins, either to them- 
selves or to the queeni?. 

The regent was no less successfiil in^his attempt'^to 
get into his" hands the places of strength in the king- 
dona. BalfouTj the deplity-governbr, surrendered the 
castle of Edinburgh ; and as the reward of his treachery, 
in desertiUgBothwell his patron, obtained terms of great 
advantage to himself. The governor of Dunbar, who dis- 
covered greater fidelity, was soon forced to capitulate : 
some other small forts surrendered without resistance. 
Apariia- This facc of tranquillity in the nation en- 
Dec**i5 couraged the regent to call a meeting of par- 
liament. Nothing was wanting to confirm 
the king’s authority, and the proceedings of the confe- 
derates, except the approbation of this supreme court ; 
and, after the success which had attended all their mea- 
sures, there could be little doubt of obtaining it. The 
numbers that resorted to an assembly, which was called 
to deliberate on matters of so much importance, were 
great. The meeting was opened with the utmost so- 
lemnity, and all its acts passed with much unanimity. 
Many, however, of the lords who hadjdiscovered the 
warmest attachment to the queen, were present. But 
they had made their peace with the regent. Argyle, 
Huntly, and Herries acknowledged, openly in parlia- 
ment, that their behaviour towards the king had been 
undutifiil and crinainal.^ Their compliance, in this 
manner, with the measures of the regent’s party, was 
either the condition on which they were admitted into 
favour, or intended as a proof , of the sincerity of their 
reconcilement. 

Confiiwf parliament granted every thing the con- 

S^(!iLV»of could demand, either for the safety of 

thecoDfe- their own persons, or the security of that form 
of government which they had established in 

> Keith, 447. 450. 465. 7 AiMkn. toI. u. 155. See Append. No. XXIV. 
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the kingdom. Mary’s resignation of the crown was 
accepted, -and declared to be valid. The king's autho* 
rity, and Murray’s election, were recognised and con- 
firmed. The imprisoning the queen, and all the other 
proceedings of the confederates, were pronounced law- 
ful.^ The letters which Mary had written to Botliwell 
were produced, and she was declared to be accessary 
to the murder of the king.* At the same time, all the 
acts of parliament of the year 1560, in favour of the 
Protestant religion, were publicly ratified; new statutes 
to the same purpose were enacted ; and nothing that 
could contribute to root out the remains of Popery, 
or to encourage the growth of the Reformation, was 
neglected. 

It is observable, however, that the same parsimonious 
spirit prevailed in this parliament, as in that of the year 
1560. The Protestant clergy, notwithstanding many 
discouragements, and their extreme poverty, had, for 
seven years, performed all religious offices in the king- 
dom. The expedients fallen upon for their subsistence 
had hitherto proved ineffectual, or were intended to be 
so. But, notwithstanding their known indigence, and 
the warm remonstrances of the assembly of tlie cluircli, 
which met this year, the parliament did nothing more 
for their relief than prescribe some new regulations 
concerning the payment of the thirds of benefices, 
which did not produce any considerable change in the 
situation of the clergy. 

1568 . A few days after the dissolution of parlia- 
j«ouary3. four of Bothwell’s dependants were con- 

victed of being guilty of the king’s murder, and suf- 
fered death as traitors. Their confessions brought to 
light many circumstances relative to die manner of 
committing that barbarous crime ; but they were pcir 
sons of low rank, and seem not to have been admitted 
into the secrets of the conspiracy.* 

» Good. Tol. n. 66. AnJers- vol. ii. 206. 
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Notwithstanding the universal submission to the re- 
gent’s authority, there still abounded in the kingdom 
many secret murmurs and cabal^. The partisans of the 
house of Hamilton reckoned Murray’s promotion an -in- 
jury to the duke of Chatelherault, wHo, as first prince of 
the bloody had, in their opinion, an undoubted right to 
be regent. The length and rigour of Mary’s sufferings 
began to move many to commiserate her case. AH 
who leaned to the ancient opinions in religion dreaded 
the effects of Murray’s zeal. And he, though his abi- 
lities were great, did not possess the talents requisite 
for soothing the rage or removing the jealousies of 
the different factions. By insinuation, or address, he 
might have gained or softened many who had opposed 
him ; but he was a stranger to these gentle arts. His 
virtues were severe ; and his deportment towards his 
equals, especially after his elevation to the regency, 
distant and haughty. This behaviour offended some 
of the nobles, and alarmed others. The queen’s fac- 
tion, which had been so easily dispersed, began again 
to. gather and to unite, and was secretly favoured by 
some who had hitherto zealously concurred with the 
confederates.** 

„ Such was the favourable disposition of the 

capes from nation towards the queen, when she recovered 

Loclilevin. ■. t, . i 

her liberty, in a manner no less surprising to 
her friends than unexpected by her enemies. Several 
attempts had been made to procure her an opportunity 
of escaping, which some unforeseen accident, or the 
vigilance of her keepers, had- hitherto disappointed. 
At last, Mary employed all her art to gain George 
Douglas, her keeper’s brother, a youth of eighteen. 
As her manners were naturally affable and insinuating, 
she treated him with the most flattering distinction : 
she even allowed him to entertain the most ambitious 
hopes, by letting fall some expressions, as if she would- 

i> Metv. 179. 
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choose him for her husband." At his age, and in such 
circumstances, it was impossible to resist such a tempta- 
tion. He yielded, and drew others into the plot On 
Sunday, the 2d of May, while his brother sat at supper, 
and the rest of the family were retired to their devo- 
tions, one of his accomplices found means to steal the 
keys out of his brothers chamber, and opening the 
gates to the queen and one of her maids, locked them 
behind her, and then threw the keys into the lake. 
Mary ran with precipitation to the boat which was 
prepared for her, and, on reaching the shore, was re- 
ceived with the utmost joy, by Douglas, lord Seaton, 
and Sir James Hamilton, who, with a few attendants, 
waited for her. She instantly mounted on horseback, 
and rode full speed towards Niddrie, lord Seaton’s seat 
in West- Lothian. She arrived there that night, with- 
out being pursued or interrupted. After halting three 
hours, she set out for Hamilton ; and travelling at the. 
same pace, she reached it next morning. 

Arrives at ncws of Mary's escape, lier 

Hajniiion, friends, whom, in their present disposition, a 
a numer- much smaller accident would have roused, ran 
ousarmy. Jji ^ fcw days, her court was filled 

with a great. and splendid train of nobles, acc:omj)anied 
by such numbers of followers, as formed an army above 
six thousand strong. In their presences she dechirc?d 
that the resignation of the crown, and the other deeds 
which she had signed during her imprisonment, were 
extorted from her by fear. Sir Robert Melvil confirmed 
her declaration ; and on that, as w ell as on other ac- 
counts, a council of the nobles and chief men ol her 
party pronounced all these transactions void and ille- 
gal. At the same time, an dssociatiou was 
* formed for the defence of her person and au- 
thority, and subscribed by nine earls, nine bishops, 
eighteen lords, and many gentlemen of distinction.'^ 
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Among them we find several wh 9 had been present in 
the last parliament, and who ht^ signed the c<Minter- 
association in defence of the king’s government; but 
such sudden qhanges were then so couimon, as to be 4 x 0 
matter of.riprbach. 

Consteraa- .At the time when the queen made her es- 
regent^a^- cape, the regent was at Glasgow, holding a 
herents. (joutt of justice. An cvcnt so contrary to their 
expectations, and so fatal to their schemes, gave a great 
shock to his adherents. Many, of them appeared waver- 
ing and irresolute ; others began to carry on private ne- 
gotiations with the queen ; and some openly revolted 
to her side. In so difficult a juncture, where his own 
fame, and the being of the party, depended on his 
choice, the regent’s most faithful associates were divided 
in opinion. Some advised him to retire, without loss 
of time, to Stirling. The queen’s army was already 
strong, and only eight miles distant ; the adjacent coun- 
try was full of the friends and dependants of the house 
of Hamilton, and other lords of the queen’s faction ; 
Glasgow was a large and unfortified town ; his own 
train consisted of no greater number than was usual in 
times of peace ; all these reasons pleaded for a retreat. 
But, on the other hand, arguments were jurged of no 
inconsiderable weight. The citizens of Glasgow were 
well affected to the cause ; the vassals of Glencaim, 
Lennox, and Semple, lay near at hand, and were both 
numerous and full of zeal ; succours might arrive from 
(^er parts of the kingdom in a few days ; in war, suc- 
cess depends upon reputation, as nxuch as upon num- 
bers; reputation is gained, or Jost 1>y the first step one 
takes ; on all these ' consi^^riitions,. a retreat would be 
attended With ^11 the ignominy of ji flight, and would 
at once^dispirit -his friends, .and inspire his enemies 
Hiipradont With b^dueSs. In such dangerous exigencies 
conduct.' superiori^ of Murray’s genius ap- 

pealed, and enabled ’£nn both to choose with, wisdom 
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and to act with vigour. He declared against retreat- 
ing, and fixed his head-quarters at Glasgow. And 
while he amused the queen for some day*^, by pretend- 
ing to hearken to some overtures which she made for 
accommodating their differences, he was employed, 
with the utmost industry, in drawing together his ad- 
herents from different parts of the kingdom. He was 
soon in a condition to take the field ; and, though far 
inferior to the enemy in nymber, he confided so nuich 
in the valour of his troops and the experience of hU 
officers, *that he broke off the negotiation, and deter- 
mined to hazard a battle.® 

At the same time, the queen’s generals had 
commanded her army to move. Their intention 
was, to conduct her to Dumbarton-castle, a place of 
great strength, which the regent had not been able to 
wrest out of the hands of lord Fleming the governor ; 
but if the enemy should endeavour to interrupt their 
march, they resolved not to decline an engagement. 
In Mary’s situation, no resolution could be more im- 
prudent. A part only of her forces was assemhlcd. 
Huntly, Ogilvie, and the northern clans were soon ex- 
pected ; her sufferings had removed or diminished the 
prejudices of many among her subjects; the address 
with which she surmounted the dangers that obstructed 
her escape dazzled and interested the people; the sud- 
den confluence of so many nobles added lustre to her 
cause; sh6 might assuredly depend on the friendsliip 
and countenance of France; she had reason to expect 
the protection of England ; her enemies could not p^^s- 
sibly look for support from that quarter. She had 
much to hope from pursuing slow and cautious me u- 
sui^es ; they had every thing to fear. 

But Mary, whose hopes were hatunilly satiguine, 
and her passions impetubus, was so elevated by her 
sudden transition from the depth of distress, to such 
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an unpsual appearance of prosperity, that she never 
doubted of success. Her artby, Tyhich was dmost 
double to the enemy in' numbmr, consisted- cliiefly of the 
Hamiltons an^lheir dependant. Of^^ese the . arch- 
bishop of St. Andrew’s had the chief direction, and 
hoped, by a mtory, hot only to cnteh Murray, Ae 
ancient enemy of his, hohse, blit to get the person of 
the queen into his hands, andfi^ chlige her either to 
marry one of the duke’s sons, or at least to commit the 
chief direction of her affairs to himself. His ambition 
proved fatal to the queen, to himself, and to his family.'^ 
Battle of * Mary’s imprudence in resolving to fight, was 
h“g«><>e- uQt greater than the ill conduct of her. generals 
in the battle. Between the two arihies, and on the 
road towards Dumbarton, there was an eminence' called 
Langside-hill. This the regent had tlfb precaution to 
seize, and posted his troops in a small village, and 
among some gardens and enclosures adjacent. In this 
advantageous situation he waited the approach of the 
enemy, whose superiority in cavalry could he of no 
benefit to them on such broken ground. The Hamil- 
tons, who composed the vanguard, ran so eagerly to 
the attack, that they put themselves out of breath, and 
left the main biSttle far behind. The encounter of the 
spearmen was .fierce and desperate ; but as the forces of 
the Hamiltons were exposed, on the one fiank, to a con- 
tinued, fire from a body of musketeers, attacked on the 
other by the regent’s most dioice troops, and not sup- 
-'riii fiiioLu’ii by the rest of the queen’s army, they 

f«M^***" ’*ere- sooti' obliged to give ground, and the 
rout immediately became universal. Few vic- 
tories in a cLvil war, and.- amOiig a fierce people, have 
been pursued with less violence, or attended with less 
bloodshed. Three .‘hiuulred fell in the field : in the 
flight almost none were killed, The .regent and his 
principal officers rode about, beseeching the soldiers to 

'' Saden. toI. it. S3. Mclv. 
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spare their coiintiymM. The number of prisoners was 
great, and among them many persons of distinction. 
The regent marched back to Glasgow, and returned 
ptiblic thanks to God for this great, and, on his side, 
^Imost bloodless victory.® 

HAfliehL engagement, Mary stood on a 

- hill at no great distance, and beheld all that 
passed in the field, with such emotions of mind as are 
not easily described. Wien she saw the army, which 
was her last hope, -thrown into irretrievable confusion, 
her spirit, which all her past misfortunes had not been 
able entirely to subdue, sunk altogether. In the ut- 
most consternation, she began her flight, and, so lively 
were her impressions of fear, that she never closed 
her eyes till she reached the abbey of Dundrcnau in 
Galloway, full sixty Scottish miles from the place of 
battle.^ 

These revolutions in Mary's fortune had been no 
less rapid than singular. In the short space of eleven 
days she had been a prisoner at the mercy of her mo.st 
inveterate enemies ; she had seen a powerful army 
under her command, and a numerous train of nobles 
at her devotion ; and now she was obliged to fly, in 
the utmost danger of her life, and to lurk, with a few 
attendants, in a corner of her kingdom. Not thinking 
herself safe even in that retreat, her fears impelled 
her to an action, the most unadvised, as well as the 
most unfortunate, in her whole life. This wa*' her re- 
tiring, into England ; a step, which, on many accounts, 
ought to have appeared to her rash and dangerous. 
Re,oiTC, Before Mary’s arrival in Scotland, mutual 
on tetiring (Jigtnist and iealousies had arisen between her 

into 

iMid. and Elizabeth. All their subsequent transac- 
tions had contributed to exasperate and injlame these 
passions. She had endeavoured, by secret negotia- 
tions and intrigues, to disturb the tranquillity of Eliza-' 

. s Keith, 477 "Ihid. 481. 
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beth’s government, and to‘ advance hel* own preten- 
sions to the English crown. ‘Elizat)e%’ who possessed 
great power, and acted with less r^Sen/%‘‘ had pp^nly 
supported Mary’s rebellious subjects^ a^d fomedfed all 
the dissensions and troubles in whidh her^rei^^had 
been involved. The maxims of policy^ still authbri^ed 
that queen to- pursue the same course;; as, thy keeping 
Scotland in confusion, she effectuyiy secured the peace 
of her own kingdom. The .regent, after his victory, 
had marched to Edinburgh, add, not knowing what 
course the queen had taken,' it was several days before 
he thought of pursuing her.‘ She might have been 
concealed in that retired comer, among subjects de- 
voted to her interest, until her party, which was dis- 
persed rather than broken by the late defeat, should 
gather such strength that she could again appear with 
safety at their head. There was not any danger 'which 
she ought not to have run, rather than throw herself 
into the hands of an enemy, from whom she had al- 
ready suffered so many injuries, and who was prompted, 
both by inclination and by interest, to renew them. 

But, on the other hand, during Mary’s confinement, 
Elizabeth had declared against the proceedings of her 
subjects, and solicited for her liberty, with a warmth which 
had all the appearance of sincerity. She had invited her 
to take refuge in England, and had promised to meet her 
in person, and to give her such a reception as was due to 
a queen, a kinswoman, and an ally.*' Whatever appre- 
hension Elizabeth might entertain of Mary’s designs 
while she had power in- her hands, she was, at present, 
the object, not of fear, but of pity ; and to take advan- 
tage of her situation, would be both ungenerous and 
inhuman. The horrors of a prison were fresh in 
Mary’s memory ; and if she should fall a second time 
into the hands of her subjects, there was no injury, to 

• Crawf. Mem. 69. 
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which the presumption of success might not imbolden 
them to proceed. To attempt escaping into France, 
was dangerous ; and^ in her situation, almost impos- 
sk>le ; nor could she bear the thoughts of appearing as 
an exile ^d a fugitive in that kingdom where she had 
once enjoyed all the splendour of a queen. England 
remained her only asylum ; and, in spite of the en- 
treaties of lord Herries,^ Fleming, and her other at- 
tendants, who conjured her, even on their knees, not to 
confide in Elizabeth’s promises of generosity, her infa- 
tuation was invincible, and she resolved to fly thither, 
Herries, by her command, wrote to Lowther the de- 
P^^y“&^vemor of Carlisle, to know what reception lie 
Herrccep- would givc her; and before his answer could 
CaTifaL return, her fear and impatience were so great, 
May 16. that slie got into a fisher-boat, and, with about 
twenty attendants, landed at Wirkingtou in Cumber- 
land, and thence she was conducted with many nmrks 
of respect to Carlisle.* 

Elizabeth ^s soou as Mary arrived in England, she 
deiiberattb wrotc a long letter to the queen, nmresentintr, 
the man- in the strongcst terms, the injuries which she 
had suffered from her own subjects, and im- 
ploring that pity and assistance which her 
present situation demanded.™ An event so extraor- 
dinary, and the conduct which might he proper in 
consequence of it, drew the attention, and employed 
the thoughts, of Elizabeth and her council. If their 
deliberations had been influenced by considerafions 
of justice or generosity alone, they would not have 
found them long or intricate. A queen vanquished by 
her own subjects, and threatened by them with the 
loss of her liberty, or of her life, had fled from tlieir 
violence, and thrown herself into the arms of her 
nearest ' neighbour and ally, from whom she had re- 
ceived repeated assurances of friendship and protcc- 

* Keith, 483. Autltrs. vol. ir. 2- “ Id. 29. 
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tion. These circumstances entitled her to respect and 
to compassion, and required that slie should either be 
restored to her own kingdom,' or at leasts left at full 
liberty to seek aid from any other quart'elr. But with 
Elizabeth and her counsellors, the question was not, 
what was most just or generous, but what 'was most 
beneficial to hetself and to the English nation. Three 
different resolutions, might have been taken, with re- 
gard to the queen of Scots. ^ To reinstate her in her 
throne, was one ; to allow her to retire into France, 
was another; to detain her in England, was a third. 
Each of these drew consequences after it, of the ut- 
most importance, which were examined, as aj)pears 
from papers still extant,® with that minute accuracy 
which Elizabeth’s ministers employed in all their con- 
sultations upon affairs of moment. 

To restore Mary to the full exercise of the royal 
authority in Scotland, they observed, would render 
her more powerful than ever. The nobles who were 
most firmly attached to the English interest would 
quickly feel the utmost weight of her resentment. As 
the gratitude of princes is seldom strong or lasting, 
regard to her own interest might soon efface the me- 
mory of her obligations to Elizabeth, and prompt her 
to renew the alliance of the Scottish nation with 
France, and revive her own pretensions to the English 
crown. Nor was it possible to fetter and circumscribe 
the Scottish queen, by any conditions that would pre- 
vent these dangers. Her party in Scotland was nu- 
merous and powerful. Her return, even without any 
support from England, woiild inspire her friends with 
new zeal and courage; a single victory might give 
them the superiority, which they had lost by a single 
defeat, and render Mary a more formidable rival than 
ever to Elizabeth. 

The dangers arising from suffering Mary to return 
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into France, were no less obvious. The French king 
could not refuse his assistance towards restoring his 
sister and ally to her throne. Elizabetli would, once 
njorey see a* foreign army in the island, overawing 
the Scote, and ready to enttr her kingdom ; and, if the 
coininp.tions in France, on account of religion, were 
settled, the princes of Lorrain might resume their am- 
bitious projects, and the united forces of France and 
Scotland might invade England where it is weakest 
and most defenceless. 


Resolves* Nothing therefore remained but to detain 
heHn"‘“ England ; and to permit her either to 

England, live at liberty there, or to confine her in a jiri- 
son. The former was a dangerous experiment. Her 
court would become a place of resort to all the Roman 
Catholics, to the disaffected, and to the lovers of inno- 
vation. Th6ugh Elizabeth affected to represent Mary’s 
pretensions to the English crown as ill-founded, she 
was not ignorant that they did not appear in that light 
to the nation, and that many thought them prefer able 
even to her .own title. If the activity of her emissarie.s 
had gained her so many abettors, her own personal 
influence was much more to be dreaded ; her beauty, 
her address, her sufferings, by the admiration and pity 
which they would excite, could not fad of making 


many converts to her party. 

It was indeed to be apprehended, that the treating 
Mary as a prisoner would excite universal indignation 
aeainst Elizabeth, and that by this unexampled seve- 
rity towards a queen, who implored, and to whom .she 
had promised, her proteetion, she would forfeit tlic 
praise of justice and humanity, which wa.s hitherto due 
to her administration. But the English luonarchs were 
often so solicitous to secure their kingdom against the 
Scots, as to be little scrupulous about the means w , 
they employed for that purpose. Henry IV. had 

* Aiider*. vol. iv. 56- 
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seized the heir of the crown of Scotland, who was 
forced by the violence of a storm, to take refuge in one 
of the ports of his kingdom ; ^ and, in contempt of the 
rights of hospitality^ without regarding his tender 
age, or the tears and entreaties of his father, detained 
him a prisoner for many years. This action, though 
detested by posterity, Elizabeth resolved now to im"i- 
tate. Her virtue was not more proof than that of 
Henry bad been, against the temptations of interest ; 
and the possession of a present advantage was pre- 
ferred to the' prospect of future fame. The satisfac- 
tion which she felt in mortifying a rival, whose beauty 
and accomplishments she envied, had, perhaps, no less 
influence than political considerations, in bringing her 
to this resolution. But, at the same time, in order to 
screen herself from the censure which this conduct me- 
rited, and to make her treatment of the Scottish queen 
look like the effect of necessity rather than of choice, 
she determined to assume the appearance of concern for 
her interest, and of deep sympathy with her sufferings. 
May so With this view, she instantly dispatched lord 
Scrope, warden of the west marches, and Sir 
Francis Knollys, her vice-chamberlain, to the queen of 
Scots, with letters full of expressions of kindness and 
condolence. But, at the same time, they had private 
instructions to watch all her motions, and to take care 
that she should not escape into her own kingdom.*’ On 
Mary <ic- their arrival, Mary demanded a personal inter- 
mUtant* ' view with the queen, that she might lay before 
the injuries which she had suffered, and re- 
aence. ccivc from her those friendly offices which she 
had been encouraged to expect. They answered, that 
it was with reluctance admission into the presence of 
their sovereign was at present denied her ; that while 
she lay under the imputation of a crime so horrid as the 
murder of her husband, their mistress, to whom he was 

I' Anders, vol. iv. 56. 70. 9Sf. 
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so nearly allied, could not, without bringing a stain 
upon her own reputation, admit her into her presence; 
but, as soon as she had cleared herself from that asper- 
sion, they promised her a reception suitable to her dig- 
nity, and aid proportioned to her distress.** 
siij^ffera Nothing could be more artful than this nre- 
cate tier teiice^ and it was the occasion of leadinpr the 
conduct, which Eliza- 

beth and her ministers wished to entangle her. Mary 
expressed the utmost surprise at this unexpected rnuii- 
ner of evading her request; but, as she could not be- 
lieve so many professions of friendship to be void of 
sincerity, she frankly offered to submit her cause to the 
cognizance of Elizabeth, and undertook to product* 
such proofs of her own innocence, and of the falselif)(>(l 
of the accusations brought against her, as should fully 
remove the scruples, and satisfy the delicacy, of the 
English queen. This was the very jioint to which Eli- 
Eiizabcth zabetli laboured to bring the matter. In con- 
sequence of this appeal of the Scottish queen, 
thisoiitr. she now considered herself as the niiqijre be- 
tween her and her subjects, and fore^-aw that slie 
would have it entirely in her own power to protrat t 
the inquiry to any length, and to perplex and in- 
volve it in (mdless difficulties. In tlie mean time, slie 
was furnished witli a plauMble reason for keeping lier 
at a distance from court, and for refusing to contribute 
towards replacing her on the throne. As Mary's con- 
duct had been extremely incautious, and the presump- 
tions of her guilt were many and strong, it was not im- 
possible her subjects might make good their charge* 
against her; and if this should be the result of the in- 
quiry, she would, thenceforth, cease to be the (»I)j(*c! ul 
regard or of compassion, and the treating her with cold- 
ness and neglect would mtrit little censure. In a mat- 
ter so dark and mysterious, there was no probability 
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that Mary could bring proofe of her i£bBk>cence, so in- 
cOntested, as to render the conduct ofthe’English queen 
ajtogedier culpiable; and, perhaps, impatience under 
restraint^ suspicion of EUzabe&’s partiality, or the dis- 
covery of her artifices^ might engage Mary in such ca- 
bals, as i^ould justify* the ^using her with greaterrigour. 

Elizabeth eaj;]y, perceived many advantages which 
would arise from an ipquiry into the conduct of the 
Scottish queen, carried on under her direction. There 
was some danger, however, that Mary might discover 
her secret intentions too soon, and by receding from 
the offer which she had made, endeavour to disappoint 
them. ' But, even in that event, she determined not to 
drop the inquiry; add had thought of several different 
expedients for carrying it on. The countess of Len- 
nox, convinced that Mary was accessary to the murder’ 
of her son, and thirsting for that vengeance which it 
was natural for a mother to demand, had implored Eli- 
zabeth’s justice, and solicited her, with many tears, in 
her own name, and in her husband’s, to bring the Scot- 
tish queen to a trial for that crime.' The parents of 
the unlmppy prince had a just right to prefer this ac- 
cusation; nor could she, who was their nearest kins- 
woman, be condemned for listening to so equitable a 
demand. Besides, as the Scottish nobles openly accused 
Mary of the same crime, and pretended to be able to 
confirm their charge by sufficient proof, it would be no 
difficult matter to prevail on them to petition the queen 
of England to take cognizance of their proceedings 
' against theit sovereign ; and it was the opinion of the 
English council, that it would be reasonable to comply 
*with the request.* At the same, time, the obsolete 
claim of the superiority of England over Scotiand be- 
gan to be talked of; and, on that account, it was pre- 
tended that the^ decision of the contest between Mary 
and her subjects belonged of right to Elizabeth.* . But, 
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though revolved all these expedients in her 

mmd, and kept them in reserve to be made use of as 
occasion migh^ require, *she wished that the inquiry 
into Mary s cduduct should appear to be undertaken 
purely in complianc'e with her own demand, and in 
order to vindicate her innocence; and so long as that 
appearance could be preserved, none , of the other ex- 
pedients were to be employed. 

When Mary consented to submit her cause to Eliza- 
beth, she was far from suspecting that any bad consc- 
quenceS fcould follow, or that any .dangerous preten- 
sions could be founded on her offer. She expected that 
Elizabeth herself would receive and examine her de- 
fences she meant to consider her as an equal, for 
whose satisfaction she was willing to explain tmy part 
of her conduct that was liable to censure, not to ac- 
knowledge her as’ a superior, before whom she was 
bound to plead her cause. But Elizabetli put a very 
different sense on Mary’s ofier. She considered herself 
as chosen to be judge in the controversy between the 
Scottish queen and her subjects, and began to act in 
that capacity. She proposed to appoint commission- 
ers to hear the pleadings of both parties, and wrot(i to 
the regeqt of Scotland to empow'er proj>er persons to 
appear before them in his name, and to produce what 
he could allege in vindication of his proceedings 
against his sovereign. 

2^^^ ' Mary had, hitherto, rebed with unaccounta- 
greatiy of- crcdulity ou Elizabeth’s professions of re- 
EUzabeth's gard, and expected that so many kind speeches 
conduce 0 ^ last, be accompanied with some suit- 

able actions. But this proposal entirely undeceived 
her. She plainly perceived the artifice ot‘ Elizabetirs 
conduct, and saw what a diminution it would he to her 
own honour to appear on a level with her rebellious 
subjects, and to stand together with them at the bar of 

» Amlers. vol. iv. 10. 
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a superior and a judge. She retracted the offer which 
she had made, and which had, been perverted to a pur- 
pose so contrary U) her intention. demanded, 

with more earnestness than ever, to be admitted into 
Elizabeth’s presence; and wrote to her in a strain 
^ ’ very different from what she had formerly used, 

and which fully discovers the grief and indignation 
that preyed on her heart. “ In my present situation,” 
says she, “ I neither will nor can reply to the accusa- 
tions of my subjects. I am ready, of my own accord, 
and but of friendship to you, to satisfy your scruples, 
and to vindicate my own conduct. My subjects are not 
my equals ; nor will I, by submitting my cause to a 
judicial trial, acknowledge them to he so. I fled into 
your arms, as into those of my nearest relation and most 
perfect friend, I did you honour, as I imagined, in 
choosing you, preferably to any other prince, to be the 
restorer of an injured queen. Was it ever known that a 
prince was blamed for hearing, in person, the complaints 
of those who appealed to his justice, against the false 
accusations of their enemies? You admitted into your 
presence my bastard brother, who had been guilty of 
rebellion; and you deny me that honour! God forbid 
tliat I should be the occasion of l^ring^ing any stain 
upon your reputation 1 I expected- that your manner 
of treating me would have added lustre to it. Suffer 
me either to implore the aid of other princes, whose 
delicacy on this head will be less, and their resentment 
of my wrongs, greater; or let me receive from your 
hands tliat assistance which it becomes you, more 
than any other prince, to grant; and, by that benefit, 
bind me to yourself in the indissoluble ties of gra- 
titude.”* 

June 20 . This letter somewhat disconcerted Eliza- 
Eiiiabeth's beth’s plau, but did not divert her from the 
agfUDsthcr. prosccution of it. She laid the matter before 

* Anders, vol. iv. part i. 9i. 
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the privy-council, and it was there determined, not- 
withstanding the entreaties and remonstrances of the 
Scottish queen,, to go on with the inquiry into her con- 
duct, and, until that were finished, it was agreed that 
Elizabeth could not, consistently with her own honour, 
or^with the safety of her government, either give her 
the assistance which she demanded, or permit her to 
retire out of the kingdom. Lest she should have an 
opportunity of escaping,^ while she resided so near 
Scotland, it was thought advisable to remove lun* to 
some place at a greater distance from the borders.'' 
Proceed- Whilc the English court was occui)ie(l in 
recent ^ tlicsc deliberations, the regent did not ncgleet 
to improve the victory at l.angside. "riial 
adherents, evcnt was of the utmost importance to him. 
It not only drove the queen herstdf out of the king- 
dom, but left her adherents, dispersed and withf)ut 
a leader, at liis mercy. He seemed resolved, at first, 
to proceed against them wiA the utmost rigour. Six 
persons of some distinction, who had been taken pri- 
soners in the battle, were tried and condemned to death, 
as rebels against the king’s government. They were 
led to the place of execution, but, by the j>owcrful in- 
tercession of Knox, they obtained a j)ardnn. Hamilton 
of Bothwelhaugh was one of the nurnlxT, who livod to 
give both the regent and Knox reason lo ropemt of this 
commendable act of lenity.* 

Soon after, the regent marched with an anny> con- 
sisting of four thousand horse and one thousand foot, 
towards the west borders. The nobles in this part ol 
the kingdom were all the queens adherents; hut, as 
they had not force sufficient to obstruct his progrf he 
must either have obliged them to submit to tlu^ king, or 
would have laid waste their lands with fire and sword. 
But Elizabeth, whose interest it was to keep Scotland 
in confusion, by preserving the balance between the 

y Anders, vol. iv. part L 103. * ^ "■ 
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two parties, and who was endeavouring' to soothe the 
Scottish queeWby gentle' treatment,, interposed at her 
desire. After keeping the field two weeks, the regent, 
in 'Compliance tp the' English ambassador, dismissed 
bis forces; and an expedition which might have proved 
fatal to his opponents, ended with a few acts of severity 
MaiycM- resolution of the English privy-council, 

ried to with rcffard to Mary’s person. Was soop carried 
into execution; and, ^without regarding her re- 
monstrances or complaints, she was conducted to Bol- 
ton, a castle of lord Scrope’s, on the borders of York- 
shire.^ In .this place her correspondence with 
her friends in Scotland became more diflScult, 
and any prospect of making her escape was entirely cut 
off. She now felt herself to be completely in Eliza- 
beth’s .power, and, though treated as yet with the re- 
spect due to a queen, her real condition' was that of a 
prisoner. Mary knew what it was to be deprived of 
liberty,’ and dreaded it as'^he worst of all evils. While 
the remembrance of her late imprisonment was still 
lively, and the terror. of a new one filled her mind, 
Elizabeth thought it a proper juncture to renew 
her former proposition, that she would sufihr 
the regent and his adherents to be called into England, 
and consent to their being hearS in defence of their 
own conduct. She declared it to be far from her in- 
tention to claim any right of judging between Mary 
and her subjects, or of degrading her so far as to re- 
quire that she should answer to their accusations. On 
the contrary, Murray and his associates were summoned 
to appear, in order to justify their conduct in treating 
their sovereign so harshly, and to vindicate themselves 
from those crimes with which she had charged ^them. 
On her part, Elizabeth promised, whatever should be 
the issue of this inquiry, to employ all her power and 
influence towaa*ds replacing Mary on her throne, under 
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a few limitatioiu, by no means unreasonable. Mary, 
deceived by dm seeming attention to her dignity as a 
queen ; soothed, on. one hand, by A.proinisc more flat- 
tering than any which she had hitherto received 
qu1r/be" fro™ Elizabeth, and urged, on the other, by 
he\'!c'on“*“ feelings which were natural on being con- 
duct. ducted into a more interior part of England, 
and kept there in more rigorous confinement, complied 
at length with what Elizabeth required, and promised 
to send commissioners to the conference appointed to 
be held at York.' 

Her dis«i- Order to persuade Elizabeth that she dc- 

muiution sired nothing so much as to render the union 
gard to between them as close as possible, she shewed 
religion. ^ disposition to relax somewhat in on(‘ j)oint; 
with regard to which, durinor all her past and subse- 
quent misfortunes, she was uniformly indexible. . She 
expressed a great veneration for the liturgy of the 
church of England ; she was often present at religious 
worship, according to the rites of the reformed church; 
made choice of a Protestant clergyman to 1)C her chap- 
lain ; heard him preach against the errors ofPo|K ry 
with attention and seeming pleasure ; and discovt rod 
all the symptoms of an approaching conversion.'^ Such 
was Mary s known and bigotted uttaclimcnt to the 
Popish religion, that it is impossible to believe her 
sincere in this part of her conduct ; nor ,can any thing 
mark more strongly the wretchedness of her condition, 
and the excess of her fears, than that they betrayed her 
inio dissimulation, in a matter concerning which her 
sentiments were, at all other times, scrupulously delicate. 
Auguitia. At this time the regent called a parliament, 
mernln Older to procced to the forfeiture of those 
ScoUand. refuscd to acknowledge the kings autlio^ 

rity. The queen’s adherents were alarmed, and Ar- 
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gyle and Huntly, whom Mary had appointed her lieu- 
tenants, the one in the south, and the other inthe north 
of Scodand, began 4 q assemble forces to obstruct this 
meeting, Compassion for the queen, and envy at those 
who governed in the king’s name, had added so much 
strength to the party, that the regent would have found 
it difiicuh to withstand its efforts. But as Mary had 
submitted her cause to Elizabeth, she could not refuse, 
at her desire, to command her friends to lay down their 
arms, and to wait patiently until matters were brought 
to a decision in England. By procuring this cessa- 
tion of arms, Elizabeth afforded as seasonable relief 
to the regent’s faction, as she had formerly given to the 
queen’s.® 

The regent, however, would not consent, even at 
Elizabeth’s request, to put off the meeting of parlia- 
ment.^ But we may ascribe to her influence, as well 
as to the eloquence of Maitland, who laboured to pre- 
vent the one-half of his countrymen from exterminating 
the otlier, any appearances of moderation which this 
parliament discovered in its proceedings. The most 
violent opponents of the king’s government were forfeit- 
ed ; the rest were allowed still to hope for favour.^ 
Elizabeth No sooner did the queen of Scots submit 
th2^regent ^^r cause to her rival, thkn Elizabeth required 
his**c^n”^ the regent to send to York deputies properly 
duct. instructed for vindicating his "conduct, in pre- 
sence of her commissioners. It was not without hesi- 
tation and anxiety that the regent consented to this 
measure. His authority was already established in 
Scotland, and confirmed by parliament. To suffer its 
validity now to be called in question, and subjected to 
a foreign jurisdiction, was extremely mortifying. To 
accuse his sovereign before strangers, the ancient ene- 
mies of the Scottish name, was an odious task. To fail 
in this accusation wa^ dangerous ; to succeed in it was 

* Anden. vol. iv. 1*5. ^ See Appendix, XXVII i Buch. 371 . 
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disgraceful. But the atrengtli of the adverse faction 
daily increased. He dreaded the interposition ot'tlio 
French king in its behalf. In his situation, and in u 
matter vyhich Elizabeth had so much at heart, her com- 
mands were neither to be disputed nor disobeyed." 

Both the The necessity of repairing in person to York 
hHippo^nt ^dded to the ignominy of the step which he was 
coiumb- obliged to take. All his associates declined 
the office ; they were unwilling to expose them* 
selves to the odium and danger with which it was easy 
to foresee that the discharge of it would be attended, 
unless he himself consented to share these in common 
with them. The earl of Morton, Both well 
Sept. 18. qI* Orkney, Pitcairn commendator of 

Dunfermline, and lord Lindsay, were joined with him 
in commission. Macgill of Rankeilor, and Bulnaves 
of Hallhill, two eminent civilians, George Buchanan, 
Murray’s faithful adherent, a man whose genius did 
honour to the age, Maitland, and several others, were 
appointed to attend them as assistants. Maitland 
owed this distinction to the regent’s fear, rather tlian to 
his affection. He had warmly remonstrated against 
this measure. He wished his country to continue in 
friendship with England, but not to become dependent 
on that nation. He ^as desirous of re-establishing the 
(^ueen in some degree of power, not inconsistent w ith 
that which the king possessed ; and the regent could 
not, with safety, leave behind him a man, whose views 
were so contrary to his own, and who, by his su[)orior 
abilities, had acquired an influence in the nation, equal 
to that which others derived from the antiquity and 
power of their families.^ 

Mary empowered Lesly bishop of Ross, lord Living- 
ston, lord Boyd, lord Herries, Gavin Hamilton com- 
mendator of Kilwinning, Sir John Gordon of Lochinvar, 
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and Sir James* Cocfcbum of Stiriic^, to appear in her 
name.'' • . 

Elizabeth nominated Thomas Howard duke of Nor- 
folk, Thomas Radcliff earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, her commissioners to hear both parties. 

™ The 4th of October was the day fixed for 

fet:^ opening of the conference. The great abili- 
ties of the deputies on both sides, the dignity 
of the , judges before whom they were to appear, the 
high rank of the persons whose cause was to be heard, 
and the importance of the points in dispute, rendered 
the whole transaction no less illustrious than it was 
singular. The situation in which Elizabeth appeared 
on this occasion strikes us with an air of magnificence. 
Her rival, an independent queen, and the heir of an 
ancient race of monarchs, was a prisoner in her hands, 
and appeared, by her ambassadors, before h.er tribunal. 
The regent of Scotland, who represented the majesty, 
and possessed the authority of a king, stood in person 
at her bar. And the fate of a kingdom, whose power 
her ancestors had often dreaded, but could never sub- 
due, was now at her disposal. 

... , The views, however, with which the several 

tbe differ- partics Consented to this conference, and the 
cut partie,. which they expected to bring it, were 

extremely different. 

Mary’s chief object was the recovering of her former 
authority. This induced hef to consent to a measure 
against which .she had long struggled. Elizabeth’s 
promises gave her ground for entertaining hopes of 
being restored to her kingdom j in order to which she 
would have willingly made many concessions to the 
king’s party ; and the influence of the English queen, 
as well as her own impatience under her present situ- 
ation,' might have led her to many more.* The regent 
aimed at nothing but securing Elizabeth’s protection 

* And^s. vol. iv. SS. ^ Ibid, ▼ol. W, pirt ii. 35. Good. vol. ii. 357. 
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to his party, and seems not to have had the most dis- 
tant thoughts of coming to any composition with Mary, 
Elizabeth’s views were more variousi and her schemes 
more intricate. She seemed to be ^ of concern for 
Mary’s honour, and solicitous that she should wipe off 
the aspersions which blemished her character. Tliis 
sRe pretended to be tlie intention of the conference ; 
amusing Mary, and eluding the solicitations of the 
French and Spanish ambassadors in her behalf, by 
repeated promises of assisting her, as soon as she could 
venturd to do so, without bringing disgrace upon her- 
self. But under this veil of friendship and generosity, 
Elizabeth concealed sentiments of, a different nature. 
She expected that the regent would accuse Mary ol* 
being accessary to the murder of her husband. She 
encouraged him, as far as decency would permit, to 
take this desperate step.”" And as this accusation 
might terminate in two different ways, slic had con- 
certed measures for her future conduct suitable to each 
of these. If the charge against Mary should appear 
to be well-founded, she resolved to pronounce her uu- 
worthy of wearing a crown, and to declare that she 
would never burden her own conscience witJi the guilt 
of an action so detestable as the restoring her tt) her 
kingdom." If it should happeu that wliat licr ac- 
cusers alleged did not amount to a proof of guilt, but 
only of maleadministration, she determined to set on 
foot a treaty for restoring her, but ou such conditions 
as would render her here^ter dependent, not only upon 
England, but upon her own subjects." As every step 
in the progress of the conference, as well as die final 
result of it, was in Elizabeth’s own power, she would 
still be at liberty to choose which of these courses she 
should hold ; or if there appeared to be any danger or 
inconveniency in pursuing either of them, she might 
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protract the wh 61 e cause hy endless delays, and involve 
it in inextricable perplexity. 

Complaint The conferencc, however, was opened with 

much sol^pinity. But the very first step disco- 
commis- vcrcd it to be Elizabeth’s intention to inflame, 
against tiic rather than to extinguish, the dissensions and 
regent, animosities among the Scots. No endeavours 
were used to reconcile the contending parties, or to 
mollify the fierceness of their hatred, by bringing the 
queen to ofier pardon for what was past, or her sub- 
jects to promise more dutiful obedience for the' future. 

On the contrary, Mary’s commissioners were 

October 8. • i ^ n ^ t • • ^ 

permitted to prefer a complaint against the 
regent and his party, containing an enumeration of 
their treasonable actions, of their seizing her person by 
force of arms, committing her to prison, compelling her 
to resign the crown, and making use of her son’s name 
to colour their usurpation of the whole royal authority ; 
and of all these enormities they required such speedy and 
effectual redress, as the injuries of one queen demanded 
from the justice of another It was then expected that 
the regent would have disclosed all the circumstances 
of that unnatural crime to which he pretended the 
queen had been accessary, and would have produced 
evidence in support of his charge. But, far from ac- 
cusing Mary, f^e regent did not even answer the com- 
plaints brought against himself. He discovered a re- 
luctance at undertaking that office, and started many 
doubts and scruples, with regard to which he demanded 
to be resolved by Elizabeth herself.’ His reserve and 
hesitation were no less surprising to the greater part of 
the English commissioners than to his own associates. 
They knew that he could not vindicate his own con- 
duct without charging the murder upon the queen, and 
he had not hitherto shewn anj^ extraordinary delicacy 
on that head. An intrigue, however, had been secretly 
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earned on, since his arrival at York, which explains 
this mystery. 

if Norfolk Norfolk was, at that time, the 

■wild the most powerful and most popular man in Kng- 
land. His wife was lately dead ; and he be^n 
already to form a project, which he afterward more 
openly avowed, of mounting the throne of Scotland, 
by a marriage with the queen of Scots. He saw the 
infamy which would be the consequence of a public 
accusation against Mary, and how prejudicial it might 
be to her pretensions to the English succession. In 
order to save her from this cruel mortification, he ap- 
plied to Maitland, and expressed his astonishment at 
seeing a man of so much reputation for wisdom, con- 
curring with the regent in a measure so dishonourable 
to themselves, to their queen, and to their country ; sub- 
mitting the public transactions of the nation to the 
judgment of foreigners ; and publishing the ignominy 
and exposing the faults of their sovereign, which they 
were bound in good policy, as well as in duty, to con- 
ceal and to cover. It was easy for Maitland, whose sen- 
timents were the same with the duke’s, to vindicate his 
own .conduct. He assured him that he had employed 
all his credit to dissuade his countrymen from tliis 
measure ; and would still contribute, to the utmost of 
his power, to div er them from it. This encouraged 
Norfolk .to communicate the matter to the regent. He 
repeated and enforced the same arguments which he 
had used with Maitland. He warned him of the dan- 
ger to which he must expose himself by such a violent 
action as the public accusation of his sovereign. Mary 
would never forgive a man who had endeavoured to 
fix such a brand of infamy on her character. If she 
ever recovered any degree of power, his destruction 
would be inevitable, and he would justly merit it at 
her hands. Nor would Elizabeth screen him irom this, 
by a public approbation of his conduct. For, what- 
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ever evidence of Mary’e guilt he inight produce, she 
was resolved to give no definitive sentence in tie cause. 

' Let him only demand that the matter should be brought 
to a decision immediately after hearing the proof, and 
he would be fully convinced how false and insidious 
her intentions were/ and/by consequence, how impro- 
per it would be for him to appear as the accuser of his 
own sovereign/ The candour which Norfolk seemed 
to discover in these remonstrances, as well as the truth 
which they contained, made' a deep impression on the 
regent. He daily received the strongest assuriinces of 
Mary’s willingness to be reconciled to him, if he ab- 
stained from accusing her of such an odious crime, 
together with the dentinciations of her irreconcilable 
hatred, if he acted a contrary part.* All these consi- 
derations concurred in determining him to alter his 
purpose, and to make trial of the expedient which the 
duke had suggested. 

^ He demanded, therefore, to be informed, be- 

fore he proceeded farther, whether the English 
commissioners were empowered to declare the queen 
guilty, by a judicial act ; whether they would promise 
to pass sentence, without delay; whether the queen 
should be kept under such restraint, as to prevent her 
from disturbing the government now established in 
Scotland ; and whether Elizabeth, if she approved of 
the proceedings of the king’s party, would engage to 
protect it for the future ?* The paper containing these 
demands was signed by himself alone, without com- 
municating it to any of his attendants, except Maitland 
and Melvil.® But, lest so many precautions should 
excite any suspicion of their proceedings, from some 
consciousness of defect in the evidence which he had 
to produce against his sovereign, Murray empowered 
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Lethingtoo, Macgill, and Buchanan, tu wait upon the 
duke of Norfolk, tlie earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph 
Sadler, and to lay before theih, not in their public 
<;haracters as commissioners, but as priv'ate persons, 
Mary’s letters to Bothwell) her sonnets, and all the 
other papers upon which was founded the cliarge of 
her being accessary to the murder of Urn king, and to 
declare that this confidential communication w as made 
to them, with a view to learn whether the queen of 
England would considef this evidence as sufficient to 
establish the truth of the accusation. Nothing could 
be more natural than the regent’s solicitude, to know 
on what footing he stood. To have ventured on a stop 
so uncommon and dangerous, as the accusing his 
sovereign, without previously ascertaining tlnit he 
might take it with safety, would have been unpardon- 
able imprudence. But Elizabeth, who did not expect 
that he would have moved any such difficulty, hud not 
empowered her commissioners to give him that satis- 
faction which he demanded. It became ncces.sary to 
transmit the articles to herself ; and by the light in 
which Norfolk placed them, it is easy to see that ho 
wished drat they should make no .slight impression on 
Elizabeth and her ministers. “ Think not the Scots, 
said he, “ over-scrupulous or precise. Let us view their 
conduct as we would wish our own* to ho viewed in a 
like situation. The game they play is deep; tlieir 
estates, their lives, their honour, arc at stake. It is 
now in their own power, to be reconciled to their 
queen, or to offend her irrecoverably ; and, in a matter 
of so much importance, the utmost degree of caution 

is not excessive.” * ■ j r r ii 

While the English commissioners waited lor lulicr 

instructions with regard to the regent's deinands^^ he 
gave in an answer to the complaint which had been 
offered in the name of the Scottisli queen. It Wa.s ex- 

’ Andcrb. vol. iv. 7^^- 
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pressed in terms perfectly conformable to the system 
which he had at that time adopted. It contained no 
insinuation of the queen’s being accessary to the mur- 
der of her husband ; the bitterness of style peculiar to 
the age was considerably abated; and though he 
pleaded that the infamy of the marriage with Bothwell 
made it necessary tp take arms in order to dissolve it; 
though Mary"* s attachment to a man so odious justified 
the* keeping her for some time under restraint; yet 
nothing more was said on these subjects than was 
barely requisite in his own defence. The queen’s com- 
^ ^ missioners did not fail to reply/ But while 
the article with ^espect to the murder remained 
untouched, these were only skirmishes at a distance, of 
no consequence towards ending the contest, and were 
little regarded by Elizabeth, or her commissioners. 

The con- The Conference had, hitherto, been conducted 
fercnce re- Jn a manner which disappointed Elizabeth’s 
WeVtrain- views, and produced none of those discoveries 
which she had expected. The distance between 
York and London, and the necessity of consulting her 
upon every difficulty which occurred, consumed much 
time. Norfolk’s negotiation with the Scottish regent, 
however secretly carried on, was not, in all probability, 
unknown to a princess so remarkable for her sagacity 
in penetrating the designs of her enemies, and seeing 
through their deepest schemes.* Instead, therefore, of 
returning any answer to the regent’s demands, she 
resolved to remove the conference to Westminster, and 
to appoint new commissioners, in whom she could more 
absolutely confide.^ Both the queen of Scots end the 
regent were brought^ without difficulty, to approve of 
this resolution." 

We often find Mary boasting of the superiority in 
argument obtained by her commissioners during the 
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conference at York, and how, by the strength of their 
reasons, they confounded her adversaries, and silenced 
all their cavils.'’ The dispute stood, at that time, on a 
footing which rendered her victory not only apparent, 
but easy. Her participation of the guilt of the king's 
murder was the circumstance upon which her subjects 
rfiusthave rested, as a justification of their violent pro- 
ceedings against her ; and, while they industriously 
avoided mentioning that, her cause gained as much as 
that of her adversaries Idst by suppressing this capital 
argumltent. 

Elizabeth resolved that Mary should not enjoy the 
same advantage in the conference to be held at West- 
minster. She deliberated with the utmost anxiety, how 
she might overcome the regent’s scruples, and persuade 
him to accuse the queen. She considered of the most 
proper method for bringing Mary’s commissioners to 
answer such an accusation ; and as she foresaw that 
the promises with which it was necessary to allure the, 
regent, and which it was impossible to conceal from 
the Scottish queen, would naturally exasj>erate her to 
a great degree, she determined to guard her more nar- 
rowly than ever ; and, though lord Scrope had gJten 
her no reason to distrust his vigilance or fidelity, yet, 
because he was the duke of Norfolk’s brother-in-law, 
she thought it proper to remove the queen ns soon as 
possible to Tuthbury in Staffordshire, and rommit her 
to the keeping of the earl of Shrewsbury, to whom that 
castle belonged.' 

M„y-, Mary began to suspect the design of this 
•uspiciom ge^ond conference; and, notwithstanding the 
^th'ain- satisfaction she expressed at seeing her <‘auso 
taken more immediately under the (pieen’s 
own eye,"* she framed her instructions to her commis- 
sioners in such a manner, as to avoid being brought 
under the necessity of answering the accusation of her 

kOood.TOl.i.l86.26*.S50. « H.jac, 487. - Ander.. »u.. iv. 9 
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sultjects, if they should be so desperate as to exhibit 
one against her.* These suspicions were sqon con- 
firmed by a circumstance extremely mortifying. The 
regent having arrived at London, in order to be pre- 
sent at the conference, was immediately admitted into 
Elizabeth’s presence, and received by her, not only 
with respect, but with affection. This Mary justly 
considered as- an open declaration of that queen’s par- 
Nov. 22. tiality towards her adversaries. In the, first 
pereona* c™otions of her resehtment, she wrote to her 
audience of Commissioners, and commanded them to com- 
' ■ plain, in the presence of the English nobles, 
and before the ambassadors of foreign princes, of the 
usage she had hitherto met with, and the additional 
injuries which she had reason to apprehend. Her 
rebellious subjects were allowed access to the queen, » 
she was excluded from her presence ; they enjoyed full 
liberty, she languished under a long imprisonment; 
they were encouraged to accuse her, in defending her- 
self she laboured under every disadvantage. For these 
reasons she once more renewed her demand, of being 
admitted into the queen’s presence ; and if that were 
deiifed, she instructed them to declare, that she recalled 
the consent which she had given to the conference at 
Westminster, and protested, that whatever was done 
there, should be held to be null^ind invalid.' 

This, perhaps, was the most prudent resolution 
Mary could have taken. The pretences on which she 
declined the cpnference were plausible, and the junc- 
ture for offering them well chosen. But either the 
queen’s letter did not reach her conunissioners in due 
time, or they suffered themselves to be deceived by 
Elizabeth’s professions of regard for their mistress, and 
consented to the opening of die conference.* 

^ To die commissioners who had appeared in 

her name at York, Elizabeth now added Sir 


* G'oud. vol. U. 349. 


^ Ibid. vol. ii. 184. 
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Nicholas Bacon, keeper of the great seal, the earls of 
Arundel and. Leicester, lord Clinton, and Sir ^Villia^^ 
Cecil.'* ’The difficulties arhich obstructed the proceed- 
ings at York were quickly removed. A satisfying ai>- 
swer was given to the regent’s demands ; nor was he 
so much disposed to hesitate, and raise objections, 
as formerly. His negjptiation with Norfolk had been 
discovered to Morton by some of Mary’s attendants, 
and he*had communicated it to Cecil.* His personal 
safety, as well as the continuance of his power, de- 
pended on Elizabeth. By favouring Mary, slie might 
at any time ruin him, and by a question which she art- 
fully started, concerning the person wlio had a right, 
by the law of Scotland, to govern the kingdom during 
a minority, she let him see, that even without restoring 
^ithe queen, it was an easy matter for her to dc^prive 
him of the supreme direction of affairs.* These cfui- 
siderations, which were powerfully seconded by most 
of his attendants, at length determined th<‘ regent to 
produce his accusation against the queen. 

He endeavoured to lessen the obloqiiy with 
which he was sensible this aeiion would be at- 
tended, by protesting that it was ^vit)l tin? ut- 
most reluctance he undertook this tbsagreeable 
task ; that his party had long sviffere.d their 
conduct to be misconstrued, and had borne the 
worst imputations in silence, rather than exi.ose the 
crimes of their sovereign to the eyes of strangers ; but 
that now the insolence and importunity of the adverse 
faction forced them to publish, what they had hitherto, 
though with loss to themselves, endeavoured to conceal. 
These pretexts are decent; and the considerations which 
he mentions had, during some time, a real mnuence 
upon the conduct of the party ; but, since the meeting of 
parUament, held in December, they had discovered so 
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little delicacy and reserve with respect to the queenV 
actions, as renders it impossible to give credit to those 
studied professions. The regent and his susociates 
were drawn, it is plain, partly by the necessity of 
their affairs, and partly by Elizabeth’s artifices, into a 
situation where no liberty of choice was left to them ; 
and they were obliged either to acknowledge them- 
selves to be guilty of rebellion, or to charge Mary with 
having been accessary to the commission of mufder. 

The accusation itself was cdnceived in the strongest 
terms. Mary was charged, not only with having con- 
sented to the murder, but with being accessary to the 
contrivance and execution of it Bothwell, it was pre- 
tended, had been screened from the pursuits of justice 
by her favour; and she had formed designs no less, 
dangerous to the life of the young prince, than sub-5 
versive of the liberties and constitution of the kingdom. 
If any of these crimes should be denied, an offer was 
made to produce the most ample and undoubted evi- 
dence in confirmation of the charge.™ 

Not 29 meeting of -the commissioners, 

the earl of Lennox appeared before them ; and 
after bewailing the tragical and unnatural murder of 
his son, he implored Elizabeth’s justice against the 
queen of Scots, whom he accused, upon oath, of being 
the author of that crime, and produced papers, which, 
as he pretended, would make good what he alleged. 
The entrance of a new actor on the stage so oppor- 
tunely, and at a juncture so critical, can scarce be im- 
puted to chance. This contrivance was manifestly 
Elizabeth’s, in order to increase, by this additional ac- 
cusation, the infamy of the Scottish queen.” 

Her com- Mary’s commissioners expressed the utmost 
refaini” indignation at the regent’s pre- 

amwer. sumptiou in loading the queen with calumnies, 
which, as they affirmed, she had so little me- 

Anders, ^ol. ir. part ii. 119. * Id. ibid. 
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rited. But, instead of attempting to vindicate her 
honour, by a reply to the charge, they had recourse to 
an article in their instructions, which they had formerly 
neglected, to mention in its propet place. They de- 
manded an audience of Elizabeth ; and having renewed 
their mistress's request of a personal interview, they 
protested, if that were denied her, against all the future 
proceedings of the commissioners.” A protestation of 
this nature, offered just at the critical time when such 
a bold accusation had been preferred against Mary, 
and when the proofs in support of it were ready to ho 
examined, gave reason to suspect that she dreaded the 
event of that examination. This suspicion received 
the strongest confirmation from another circunistaiice ; 
Ross and Herries, before they were introduced to Kli- 
zabeth, in order to make this protestation, privately ac- 
quainted Leicester and Cecil, that as their mistress 
had, from the beginning, discovered an inclination 
towards bringing the differences between herself and 
her subjects to an amicable accommodation, so she was 
still desirous, notwithstanding the regent's audacious ac- 
cusation, that they should be terminate'd in that manner.'’ 

Such moderation seems hardly to be compatible 
with the strong resentment which calumniated inno- 
cence naturally feels ; or with that eagerness to vindi- 
cate itself which it always discovers. In Mary s .situa- 
tion, an offer so ill-timed must be considered as a con- 
fession of the weakness of her cause. The known cha- 
racter of her commissioners exempts them from the im- 
putation of folly, or the suspicion of treachery. Some 
Lcret conviction, that the conduct of their imstres.s 
could not bear so strict a scrutiny as must be made 
into it, if they should reply to the accusation pre- 
ferred by Murray against her, seem.s tr> bo the most 
probable motive of this imprudent propo.sal, by winch 
they endeavoured to avoid it. 

,.,o r Ibid. a. I SI. Cabbal., i;.7 
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It appeared' light to EHizabeth, 
afforded her a pretence for rejecting.dt. She 
represented to, Mary’s commissioners, diat in the 
present junctoto, nothing could be so dishonourable 
to their mistree^ as an accommodation ; and that the 
matter would seem to be" huddled up in this manner, 
merely to suppress discoveries^ and to hide her shame*; 
nor was it possible that Mary could, be admitted, with 
any decency into her presence, while she lay under the 
infamy of such a public accusation. 

Upon this repulse Mary’s commissioners withdrew ; 
and as they had declined answering, there seemed now 
to be no farther reason for the regent’s producing the 
proofs in support of his charge. But without getting 
these into her hands, Elizabeth’s schemes were incom- 
plete ; and her artifice for this purpose was as mean, ' 
but as successful, as any she had hitherto employed. 
She commanded her commissioners to testify her in- 
digfnation and displeasure at the regent's presumption 
in forgetting so far the duty of a subject, as to accuse 
his sovereign of such atrocious crimes. He, in order 
to regain the good opinion of such a powerful protec- 
tress, offered to shew that his accusations were not 
malicious nor ill-grounded. Then were produced and 
submitted to the inspection of the English commis- 
sioners, the acts of the Scottish parliament in confir- 
mation of the regent’s authority, and of the queen’s 
resignation ; the confessions of the persons executed 
for the king’s murder ; and the fatal casket which con- 
tained the letters, sonnets, and contracts, that have been 
so often mentioned. 

£iizabotb . As soon as Elizabeth got these into her posses- 
sion, she laid them before her privy-council, to 
"^hich she joined on this occasion severed noble- 
Pec. 14 . men. of the greatest eminence in her kingdom ; 
in order that they might have an opportunity of con- 
sidering the mode in which an inquiry of such public 
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importance had been hitherto conducted, m well as the 
amount of the evidence now brought against a person 
who claimed a preferable right of succession to the 
English crown. In this respectable assembly all the 
proceedings in the conferences at York and Westmin- 
ster were reviewed, and the evidence ►produced by the 
regent of Scotland against his sovereign was examined 
with attention. In particular, tlie letters and other 
papers said to be written by the queen ot' Srot>, were 
carefully compared, “ for the manner of writing and 
orthography,” with a variety of letters wliicli Elizalu lh 
had received at different times from the Scottish queen ; 
and as the result of a most accurate rollati(m, tlie 
members of the privy-council, and noblemen con- 
joined with them, deciared that no difference betwtH n 
these could be discovered/’ Elizabeth having i‘sla- 


blished a fact so unfavourable to lier rival, began to 
lay aside the expressions of fricndslup and rt‘s|)ect 
which she had hitherto used in all lior letters to tlic 


Scottish queen. She now wrote to her in sueli terms, as 
if the presumptions of her guilt had un)ounted almost 
to certainty ; she blamed her for refusing to vindieate 
herself from an accusation which conhl bo h'ft un- 
answered, without a manifest injury to her charader; 
and plainly intimated, that unless that were done, no 
change would be made in her present situation/ She 
hoped that such a discovery of her scntiMKnts would 
intimidate Mary, who was hardly recovered from the 
shock of the regent’s attack on her reputation, and 
force her to confirm her resignation of the crown, to 
ratify Murray’s authority as regent, and to consent 
that both herself and her son should reside m Lnglaud 
nnder English protection. This scheme Ehrabctl. had 
much at Lrt; she proposed it both to Mary and to 
her commissioners ; and neglected no argumen , uor 
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artifice that could possibly recommend it. Mary sav 
how fatal this would prove to her reputation, to he 
pretensions, and even to her personal safety. She re 
jected it without hesitation. “ Death,” said she, “ u 
less dreadful than such an ignominious step. Rathei 
than give away, .with my own hands, the crown whicl 
descended to me from my ancestors, I will part witE 
life; but the last words I utter, shall be those of s 
queen of Scotland.”* 

At the same time she seems to have been sensible 
how open her reputation lay to censure, while sKe suf- 
fered such a public accusation to remain unanswered 
and though the conference was now dissolved, she 
empowered her commissioners to present a reply to 
the allegations of her enemies, in which she denied, 
in the strongest terms, the crimes imputed, to 
her ; and recriminated upon the regent and his 
party, by accusing them of having devised and executed 
the murder of the kitig.* The regent and his associates 
asserted their innocence with great warmth. Mary 
continued to insist on a personal interview, a condition 
which she knew would never be granted.“ Elizabeth 
urged her to vindicate her own honour. But it is evi- 
dent from the delays, the evasions, and subterfuges, to 
which both queens had recourse by turns, that Mary 
avoided, and Elizabeth did not desire to make any 
farther' progress in the inquiry. 

The regent was now impatient to return into 
Fei). s. , Scotland, where his adversaries were endeavour- 
Se wg’en’t ‘"g) “ 1**3 absencc, to raise some commotions. 
ehbal - out, he was called into the privy- 

proving 01 council, to reccive a final declaration of Eliza- 
ioghis beth’s sentiments. Cecil acquainted him, in 
couduci; ijgj. Qji Qjjg hand, nothing had been 

objected to his conduct, whicir she could reckon detri- 

• Hajncs, 497. See App. No. XXX. Good. vol. ii. 274. 301. 
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mental to his honour, or inconsistent with Ins duty ; 
nor had he, on the other hand, produced luiy thiiiL;^ 
against his sovereign, on which she could found an 
ynfavourable opinion of her actions ; and, for tliis rea- 
son, she resolved to leave all the affairs of Scotland pre- 
cisely in the same situation in which she had found them 
kt the beginning of the conference. The qui'cn’s com- 
missioners were dismissed much in the same manner/ 
After the attention of both nations hvid been fixed 
so earnestly on this conference upwards ot tour inonlli'^, 
such k conclusion of the whole appears, at first signt, 
trifling and ridiculous. Nothing, however, could ht‘ 
more favourable to Elizabeth s future scht^mes. 
lyUp^poits Notwithstanding her seeming impartiality, slie 
his party, tlioughts of continuiiig neuter ; nor w as 

she at any loss on whom to bestow her protection. 
Before the regent left London, she supplied huu with 
a considerable sum of money, andxngagcd to su|>port 
the king’s authority to the utmost of her power.' M wi y, 
by her own conduct, fortified this resolution. Enraged 
at the repeated instances of Elizabeth s artifice and 
deceit, which she had discovered during the progress 
of tlie conference, and despairing of ever oiuaining any 
succour from her, she endeavoured to rouse her own 
adherents in Scotland to arms, by nnput.ug sucl. de- 
si<rns to Elizabeth and Murray, as could not tail to 
inspire every Scotsman with iiuligi.at.on. Murray 

she pretended, had agreed to ■! s 

son into England ; to surrender to Ehzahe h the places 
of greatest strength in tlie kingdom; ; 

ledge the dependence of the Scottish upon the Ln- M 
natL. In r^eturn for this, Murray was to he eeU.i.d 
the lawful heir of the crown of Scotland . . , • 

same time, the question . ( 

succession was to be decided m lavour d tdn prl ^ 
Hartford, who had promised to marry one ol 

. Good. ii. 315. SS3. 
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daughters. An account of these wild and chimerical 
projects was spread industriously among the Scots. 
Elizabeth, perceiving it was calculated of purpose to 
bring her government into disreputation, laboured to 
destroy its effects by a counter-proclamation, and became 
more disgusted than ever with the Scottish queen. 

Eflbris of regent, on his return, found the kingdom 

Marjr’s ad- in the utmost tranquillity. But the rage of the 
agl^st queen’s adherents, which had been suspended 
iiim. expectation that the conference in England 

would terminate to her advantage, was now ready to 
break out with all the violence of civil war. They were 
encouraged too by the appearance of a leader, whose 
high quality and pretensions entitled him to great au- 
thority in the nation. This was the duke of Chatel- 
herault, who had resided for some “years in France, and 
was now sent over by that court with a small supply of 
money, in hopes that the presence of the first nobleman 
in the kingdom would strengthen the queen’s party. 
Elizabeth had detained him in England for some 
months, under various pretences, but was obliged at 
last to suffer him to proceed on his journey. Before 
his departure, Mary invested him with the high 
dignity of her lieutenant-general in Scotland, 
together with the fantastic title of her adopted father. 
His vigor- The regent did not give him time to form his 
duct^brJaks ^^y body. Hc assembled an 

hfr party, army with his usual expedition, and marched 
to Glasgow. The followers of Argyle and Huntly, 
who composed the chief part of the queen's faction, 
being seated in corners of the kingdom very distant 
from each other, and many of the duke’s dependants 
having been killed or taken in the battle of Langside, 
the spirit and strength of his adherents were totally 
broken, and an accommodatibn with the regent was 
the only thing which could prevent thfe ruin of his 

* Haynes, 500. 50S. See Append. N*. 
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estate and vassals. This was effected withniit difliculty, 
and on no unreasonable terms. The dnkc promised to 
acknowledge the authority both of the king and of the 
regent ; and to claim no jurisdiction in conseciuonco of 
the commission which he had received from the <]n«M n. 
The regent bound himself to repeal the act wliicli had 
passed for attainting several of the queen's adln rents ; 
to restore all who Would submit to the king’s gov( rn- 
ment, to the possession of their estates and honours ; 
and to hold a convention, wherein all the dilferenccs 
betwe'en the two parties should be settled by mutual 
consent. The duke gave hostages for his lailldnl jn r- 
formance of the treaty ; and, in token of their sincerity, 
he and lord Herries accompanied the regent to Stir- 
ling, and visited the young king. The regent si>t at 
liberty the prisoners taken at Langside.* 

Argyle and Huntly refused to be included in this 
tre^ity. A secret negotiation was carrying on in Ihig- 
land in favour of the captive queen, with so inueh 
success, that her affairs began to wear a bi tter aspi-et, 
and her return into her own kingdom .seemed to be an 
event not very distant. The trench king had ati j 
obtained such advantages over the Hugonois, that the 
extinction of that party appeared to be inevitable am 
France, by recovering domestic tranomllity would t o 
no longer prevented from protecting icr 
Britain. The.se circumstancc.s not only influem .m 
gyle and Huntly, but made so deep -P--- - 
the duke, that he appeared to be navci ing aiu 
lute and plainly discovered that he wi.shed to in. ! 
the ’accomplishment of the treaty^ The regent ^ t n 
danger of allowing the duke to shake him^. 1 o . n 
.hi,®m«.ner, from his •■'f ^ ^ ^ 

formed a , 

Tott X he h»a come m or*. .0 
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attend the convention agreed upon ; and, regardless 
either of his dignity as the first nobleman in the king- 
dom, and next heir to the crown, or of the promises of 
personal security, on which he had relied, committed him 
and lord Berries prisoners to the castle of Edinburgh.^ 
A blow so fatal and unexpected, dispirited the party. 
Argyle submitted to the king's government, and made his 
peace with the regent on very easy terms ; and Huntly, 
being left alone, was at last obliged to lay down his arms. 
April 16 . Soon after, lord Boyd returned into Scot- 
AjKo^sai land, and brought letters to the regent, both 
of Ma'l-y the English and Scottish queens. A con- 

rejectcd. vcution was held at Perth, in order to consider 
them. Elizabeth’s letter contained three different pro- 
posals with regard to Mary; that she should either be 
restored to the full possession of her former authority; 
or be admitted to reign jointly with the king her son ; 
or at least be allowed to reside in Scotland in some 
decent retirement, without any share in the adminis- 
tration of government. These overtures were extorted 
by the importunity of Fenelon the French ambassador, 
and have some appearance of being favourable to the 
captive queen. They were, however, peifectly suitable 
to Elizabeth’s general system with regard to Scottish 
affairs. Among propositions so unequal and dispro- 
portionate, she easily saw where the choice would fall. 
The two former were rejected ; and long delays must 
necessarily have intervened, and many difficulties have 
arisen, before . every circtimstance relative to the last 
could be finally adjusted.® 

Mary, in her letter, demanded that her marriage with 
Bothwell should be reviewed by the proper judges, 
and if found invalid, should be dissolved by a legal 
sentence of divorce. This fatal marriage was the prin- 
cipal source of all the calamities she had endured for 
two years ; a divorce was the only thing which could 

Grtwf. Mem. 111. Melv. fOf. ^ Spotswood, 230. 
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repair the injuries her reputation had suffered by that 
step. It was her interest to have proposed it early ; 
and it is not easy to account for her Ions; silence w ith 
Norfolk’s respect to this point. Her particular motive 
scheme for fop proposinff it at this time beffan to be so well 
the queen kiiowD, that the demand was rejected by the 
Scots, convention of the estates.*' They imputed it not 
so much to any abhorrence of Both well, us tt) her 
eagerness to conclude a marriage with the duke of 
Norfolk. 

This marriage was the object of that S(‘cret negotia- 
tion in England, which 1 have already meutioiud. 
The fertile and projecting genius ot' Maitland (Irsi 
conceived this scheme. During the conlt?r(‘Me(‘ at 
York, he cominiinicated it to the duke himsi ll. iniil to 
the bishop of Ross. The lormer readily elo>eil with 
a scheme so flattering to his ambition. The latter nm- 
sidered it as a probable device fur restoring his mi>tH ss 
to liberty, and replacing her on the throne. Nor was 
Mary, with whom Norfolk held a cc^rrespondeiu e by 
means of his sister lady Scrope, averse trom a initasiire, 
which would have restored her to her l.ingiloru with so 
much splendour.' The sudden reino\id ol tin; con- 
ference from York to Westminster susj)t uded, l)ut did 
not break off this intrigue. Maitland and Bo>s were 
still the duke's prompters, and his agents ; and many 
letters and love-tokens were exchanged between him 

and the queen of Scots. 

But as he could not hope, that under an ad- 
Sm EiLa- ministration so vigilant as Elizabeth s, such an 
intrigue could be kept long concealed, he at- 
tempted to deceive her by the appearance oi openness 
and candour, an artifice which seldom fails ol success. 
He mentioned to her the rumour that was spr( ad ol his 
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marriage with the Scottish queen ; he complained of it 
as a groundless calumny ; and disclaimed all thoughts 
of that kind, with many expressions full of contempt 
both for Mary’s character and dominions. Jealous as 
Elizabeth was of every thing relative to the queen of 
Scots, she seems to have credited these professions/ 
But, instead of discontinuing the negotiation, he re- 
newed it with greater vigour, and admitted into it new 
associates. Among these was the regent of Scotland. 
He had given great offence to Norfolk, by his public 
accusation of the queen, in breach of the concert into 
which he had entered at York. He was then ready to 
return into Scotiand. The influence of the duke in 
the north of England was great. The earls of Nor- 
thumberland and Westmoreland, the most powerful 
noblemen in that part of the kingdom, threatened to re- 
venge upon the regent the injuries which he had done 
his sovereign. Murray, in order to secure a safe return 
into Scotland, addressed himself to Norfolk, and, after 
some apology for his past conduct, he insinuated that 
the duke’s scheme of marrying the queen his sister was 
no less acceptable to him than beneficial to both king- 
doms; and that he would concur with the utmost 
ardour in promoting so desirable an event.^ Norfolk 
heard him with the credulity natural to those who are 
passionately bent upon any design. He wrote to the 
two earls to desist from any hostile attempt against 
Murray, and to that he owed his passage through the 
northern counties without disturbance. 

Gains the Eucouraged by his success in gaining the 
regent, he next attempted to draw the English 
nobles. nobles to approve his design. The nation be- 
gan to despair of Elizabeth’s marrying. Her jealousy 
kept the question with regard to the right of succession 
undecided. The memory of the civil wars which had 
desolated England for more than a century, on account 

* lla^rues, d74. State Trials, i. 79, 00. 
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of the disputed titles of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster, was still recent. Almost all the ancient nohility 
had perished, and the nation itself had been brought 
K) the brink of destruction in that unliappy^ contest. 
Tlje Scottish queen, thougli her right of succession was 
generally held to be undoubted, might iiu'ct with for- 
midable competitors. She might marry a fort ign aiul 
a Popish prince, and bring both liberty and rcliginn 
into danger. But, by marrying her to an EiiLiiishman, 
a zealous Protestant, the most powerful and most nni- 
vcrsaily beloved of all the nobilit 3 % an ellectnal n nirdy 
seemed to be provided against all tlu'se evils. Yln‘ 
greater part of tlie peers, either directly or tat itl\, aj^- 
})ioved of it, as a salutary jiroject. Th(‘ (’arls ol Amio 
del, Pembroke, Leicester, and lord Lnnilt v. suh^t rihrd 
a letter to the Scottish queen, writte n with Lt iri ''tt r ^ 
hand, in which they warmly recomniended the* malt h, 
but insisted, by way of preliminary, on Mary > prniuisc, 
that she sh<3uld attempt nothing in eonseepKaK c of ln r 
pretensions to the English crown, prejudicial to l*di//a- 
bt'th, or to her posterity ; that sliti should ctjnsenl to a 
league, offensive and defensive, lietwtH'U the two king 
doms ; that she should confirm the pn >» nt eslahli-li- 
ment of religion in Scotland ; and receive into lavoui 
such of her subjects as had appeared in arm ^ against her. 
Upon her agreeing to the marriage, an<) oitil>jng tliese 
articles, they engaged tliat the English nobles wduld not 
only concur in restoring her immediately to her own 
throne, but in securing to her that ol England in nA(T- 
sion. Mary readily consented to all tlioe pro|>o-:ils, 
except the second, with regard to whicl. >hu dt mai.d. d 
some time for consulting her audeut ally the I nn. It 


king.*" 

The whole of this negotiation was 
cealed from Elizabeth. Her jealou 
queen was well known, nor could if 

1' Aiiticra. vol. Hi - Caiutl. 
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she would willingly come into a measure which tended 
so visibly to save the reputation, and to increase the 
power of her rival. But, in a matter of so much con- 
sequenq^ to the nation, the taking a few steps without 
her knowledge could hardly be reckoned criminal ; and 
while every person concerned, even Mary and Norfolk 
themselves, declared, that nothing should be concluded 
without obtaining her consent, the duty and allegiance 
of subjects seemed to be fully preserved. The greater 
part of the nobles regarded the matter in this light. 
Those who conducted the intrigue, had farther and 
more dangerous views. They saw the advantages which 
Mary would obtain by this treaty, to be present and 
certain ; and the execution of the promises which she 
came under, to be distant and uncertain. They had 
early communicated their scheme to the kings of France 
and Spain, and obtained their approbation.' A treaty 
concerning which they consulted foreign princes, while 
they concealed it from their own sovereigfa, could not 
be deemed innocent. They hoped, however, that the 
union of such a number of the chief persons in the 
kingdom would render it necessary for Elizabeth to 
comply ; they flattered themselves that a combination 
so strong would be altogether irresistible ; and such 
was their confidence of success, that when a plan was 
concerted in the north of England for rescuing Mary 
out of the hands of her keepers, Norfolk, who was 
afraid that if she recovered her liberty, her sentiments 
in his favour might change, used all his interest to dis- 
suade the conspirators from attempting it.'' 

In this situation did the affair remain, [when lord 
Boyd artdved from England ; and, besides the letters 
which he produced publicly, brought others in ciphers 
from Norfolk and Throkmorton, to the regent and 
to Maitland. These were fiill of the most sanguine 
hopes. All the nobles of England concurred, said they, 

* Andcfit. vol. iii. 63. ‘‘ Camd. 420. 
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in favouring the design. Every preliminary was ad- 
justed ; nor was it possible that a scheme so deep laid, 
conducted with so much art, and supported both Iw 
jJower and by numbers, could miscarry, or be defeated 
in the execution. Nothing now was wanting but the 
concluding ceremony. It depended on the recrent to 
hasten that, by procuring a sentence of divorce, which 
would remove the only obstacle that stood in the way. 
This was expected of him, in consecjuence of his pro- 
mise tp Norfolk ; and if he regarded eitluT his interest 
or his fame, or even his safety, he would not lUil to fulfd 
these engagements.^ 

But the regent was now in very clitlerent eireum- 
stanees from those wliicli had formerly induced him to 
affect an a])probati(>n of Norfolk's seljcnu s. Ili' saw 
that the downfall of his own power must he the first 
consequence of the duke's success; and if tin* <[ne(*n. 
who considered him as the chief autlior of all her mis- 
fortunes, should recover hvv an( lent antlu»rity, he could 
never expect favour, nor scarci* hope for impunity. No 
wonder he declintal a step so fatal to himself ami which 
would have established the grandi ur ('f another on tin* 
ruins of his own. This refusal occrisionrd a delay. 
But, as every other circumstanct* wa-' .settl(‘(l, the l^i^hop 
of Ross, in the name of his mistre<-, and ttn- diik(*, in 
person, declared, in pres(*nee of the Ko nrli ambassjmhir. 
their mutual consent to the marriage, innl a f ontraet to 
this purpose was signed, and intrusU'd to tin* ke(*i>ing 
of the ambassador."' 

The intrin-ue was now r.i so many hand^, that 

^ 4 I *. I 4 

Klizabeth it could not long: rciuam a scen t. It in -•m lo 
Sle', be whispered at court; and !• li/abctl., call ire- 
Se- the duke into her presence, expresd the utmost 
feats it. indijrnation at his conduct, and < luu g^cd turn to 
lay aside aU thomrhts of ])ro.secutiii- sucl. a dan-crous 
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design. Soon after Leicester, who perhaps had coun- 
tenanced the project with no other intention, revealed 
all the circumstances of it to the queen. Pembroke, 
Arundel, Lumley, and Throkmorton, were confined and 
examined. Mary was watched more* narrowly than 
ever ; and Hastings earl of Huntingdon, who pretended 
to dispute with the Scottish queen her right to the suc- 
cession, being joined in commission with Shrewsbury, 
rendered her imprisonment more intolerable by the ex- 
cess of his vigilance and rigour.” The Scottish regent, 
threatened with Elizabeth’s displeasure, meanly betrayed 
the duke ; put his letters into her hands, and furnished 
all the intelligence in his power.” The duke himself 
retired first to Howard-house, and then, in contempt of 
the summons to appear before the privy-council, fled to 
his seat in Norfolk. Intimidated by the imprisonment 
of his associates ; coldly received by his friends in that 
county; unprepared for a rebellion; and ‘ unwilling 
perhaps to rebel ; he hesitatedTor some days, and at last 
Oct 3 obeyed a second call, and repaired to Windsor. 

He was first kept as a prisoner in a private house, 
and then sent to the Tower. After being confined there 
upwards of nine months, he was released upon his 
humble submission to Elizabeth, giving her a promise, 
on his allegiance, to hold no farther correspondence with 
the queen of Scots.^' During the progress of Norfolk’s 
negotiations, the queen’s partisans in Scotland, who 
made no doubt of their issuing in her restoration to the 
throne, with an increase of authority, were wonderfully 
Maitland elevated. Maitland was the soul of that party, 
cTby the person whose activity and ability the 

regent, ^regent chiefly dreaded. He had laid the plan 
of that intrigue which had kindled such combustion in 
England. He continued to foment the spirit of disaf- 
fection in Scotland, and had seduced from the regent 


" llajncs, 6-6, 6^i6. 530. 532. ♦ ® Sec Append. No. XXXIIl. 
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lord Home, Kirkaldy, and .st;veral of Ins fornicr asso- 
ciates. While he enjoyed liberty, the ivut^nt could 
not reckon his own power secure. For this reas<m, 
liavincr by an artifice allured Maitland to StirIiI^^^ he 
employed captain Crawford, one of his creaturt s, to 
accuse him of being accessary to tlie nuirdi r of the 
king ; and under tliat pretence he was arn^sted and 
carried as a prisoner to Edinburgh. lit* would sot>!i 
liave been brought to tri*\l, but was saved by tin frii iul 
ship of Kirkaidy, governor of tlu‘ castle, wIhj. by • 
tending a warrant for that purpose from tin' rcucut, 
him out of the hands of the person to uIkjm' care In' 
was committed, and conducted him into the ea^fh^, 
which from that time was entirely under Maifhnurv 
command The loss of a ])lac(‘ ol so inueh nh- 
portance, and the defection of a man so eminent for 
military skill as Kirkaldy, brought th(‘ rigt nt into 
sonjc disrc])utation, I'or wliieli, however, the sin ceNS 
of his ally Elizabeth, about tins time, al)un(lanlly com- 
pensated. 

. .. The intrigue carried on for restoring the Sc ol- 

A rclu llioii ^ ^ \ I • I 

tisli queen to liberty havini;^ Incii (liMOM icd 

and disappointed, an atletnpt wv- niadf tn tlic 
aiiiicrcnts. purpose, bv foi'ce <»1 arms ; Ijut tlir isviii- 

of it was not more fortunate. Tin earls c,.* .Noilliuin- 
berland and Westmoreland, thou<rIi Hill. ■ distinqiiislied 
by their personal abilities, were two oi tin- mo.st ancii iit 
and powerful of the English peers. fluir estates in 
tlie northern counties were great, and they p<.-^ess,.ii 
that influence over the inhabitants, whieli was In i< di- 
tary in the popular and martial families of l’c r> V and 
of Nevil. They were both attached to tlio I’l.ijU'li idi- 
g-ion, and discontented w’ith tlie court, whne m w im n 
and a new system prevailed. Ever since Vlaiy - arru.d 
in England, they had warmly osponsml hci- intere.-i ; 
and zeal for Popery, opposition to the court, and ( oin- 
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miseration of her suflFerings, had engaged them in dif- 
ferent plots for her relief. Notwithstanding the vigi- 
lance of her keeper, they held a close correspondence 
with her, and communicated to her all their designs? 
They were privy to Norfolk’s schemes ; but the caution 
with which he proceeded did not suit their ardour and 
impetuosity. The liberty of the Scottish queen was 
not their sole object. They aimed at bringing about a 
change in the religion, and a revolution in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. For this reason they solicited 
the aid of the king of Spain, the avowed and zealous 
patron of Popery in that age. Nothing could be more 
delightful to the restless spirit of Philip, or more neces- 
sary towards facilitating his schemes in the Netherlands, 
than the involving England in the confusion and mise- 
ries of a civil war. The duke of Alva, by his direction, 
encouraged the two earls, and promised, as soon as they 
cither took the field with their forces, or surprised any 
place of strength, or rescued the queen of Scots, that 
he would supply them both with money and a strong 
body of troops. La Mothe, the governor of Dunkirk, 
in the disguise of a sailor, sounded the ports where it 
would be most proper to land. And Chiapini Vitelli, 
one of Alva’s ablest officers, was dispatched into Eng- 
land, on pretence of settling some commercial differ- 
ences between the two nations ; but in reality that the 
rebels might be sure of a leader of experience as soon 
as they ventured to take arms.® 

^ ^ , The conduct of this negotiation occasioned 

Defeated. . ® , 

many meetings and messages between the two 
earls. Elizabeth was informed of these; and though 
she suspected nothing of their real design, she con- 
cluded that they were among the number of Norfolk’s 
confidants. They were summoned, for this reason, to 
repair to court Conscious of guilt, and afraid of dis- 
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Nov. 9. ^^very, they delayed giving obedience. A se- 
cond, and more peremptory order was issued. 
This they could not decline, without shaking off their 
Allegiance ; and, as no time was left for delibtTation, 
they instantly erected their standard against their sove- 
reign. The re-establishing the Catholic n ligion ; the 
settling the order of succession to the crown ; ilu- de- 
fence of the ancient nobility ; ^vore the motives which 
they alleged to justify their rebellion.^ Many of the 
lower people flocked to* them witli such arms as they 
could procure ; and, had the capacity of their h'aders 
been in any degree ecpial to tlie enterprise, it must 
have soon grown to be extremely formidable. Kliza- 
beta acted with prudence and vigour, and was sei*ved 
by her subjects with fidelity and ardour. On llie lirst 
rumour of an insurrection, Mary was removed lo(^>- 
vcntiy, a place of strength, which could not l)t‘ taken 
without a regular siege ; a detacliment of tlie rehels, 
which was sent to rescue her, returned without snu ess. 
Troops were assembled in diilereiit part>. ot* the king- 
dom ; as they advanced, the malecontenls retired. In 
their retreat, their numbers dwindled away, and llnur 
spirits sunk. Despair and uncertaint^ w liitlnu* to di- 
rect their flight, kept together for soim* time a small 
body of them among the mountains ot l\oi lluimherland ; 
but they were at length obliged to disperse, and the 
chiefs took refuge among the Scottish borderers. The 
tw^o earls, together with the countess ol iN <>rtlinm- 
berland, wandering for some days in the wastes 
of Liddisdale, were plundered by the banditti, exposed 
to the rigour of the season, and left destitutt* ol the 
necessaries of life. Westmoreland w'as eoiu eaied bv 
Scott of Buccleugh and Ker of Ferniln rst, and after- 
ward conveyed into the NelhcrlandN. Norlhumbei- 
land was seized by the regent, wloi had marched with 
some troops towards the borders, to prevent any im- 

* Strvpt', vpl. i. 
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pression the rebels might make on those mutinous pro- 
vinces/ 

ChuTch Amidst so many surprising events, the alFairs 
aifairs. Qf ^be church, for two years, have almost es- 
caped our notice. Its general assemblies were held 
regularly ; but no business of much importance em- 
ployed their attention. As the number of the Protestant 
clergy daily increased, the deficiency of the funds set 
apart for their subsistence, became greater, and was 
more sensibly felt. Many efforts were made tqwards 
recovering the ahcient patrimony of the church, or at 
least as much of it as was possessed by the Popish 
incumbents, a race of men who were now not only 
useless but burdensome to the nation. But though the 
manner in which the regent received the addresses and 
complaints of the general assemblies, was very different 
from that to which they had been accustomed, no 
effectual remedy was provided; and while they suffered 
intolerable oppression, and groaned under extreme 
poverty, fair words and liberal promises were all they 
were able to obtain.* 

Elizabeth now began to be weary of keeping 
Elizabeth such a Drisoncr as the queen of Scots. During: 
give np the former year, the tranquillity of her govern- 
nient had been disturbed, first by a secret com- 
gent. bination of some of her nobles, then by the re- 
bellion of others ; and she often declared, not without 
reason, that Mary was the hidden cause of both. Many 
of her own subjects favoured or pitied the captive 
queen ; the Roman Catholic princes on the continent 
were warmly interested in her cause. The detaining 
her any longer in England, she foresaw, would be made 
the pretext or occasion of perpetual cabals and insur- 
rections among the former ; and might expose her to 
the hostile attempts of the latter. -She resolved, there- 
fore, to give up Mary into the hands of the regent, 

“ Cabbala, 171. Camd 422. * Cald. vol. ii. 80, bcc. 
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after stipulating with him, not only that her days . should 
not be cut short, either by a judicial sentence or by 
secret violence, but that she should be treated in a 
rtanner suited to her rank; and, in order to secure his 
observance of this, she required that six of the chief 
noblemen in the kingdom should be sent into England 
as hostages.^ With respect to the safe cusludy of the 
queen, she relied on Murray's vigilance, who-e secu- 
rity, no less than her own, depended on ))reventing 
Mary .from reascending flic throue. 'riie negotiation 
for this purpose'was carried some length, when it na- 
discovered by the vigilance of the bishop of Ros.s, who. 
together with tlie French and Spanish ambassadors, 
remonstrated against tlic infamy of sucli an action, and 
represented the .surrendering the queen to h«'r rel>eilious 
subjects, to be the same thing a.s li J'ili/.alieih should, 
by her own authority, condemn Iier to luMant deaili. 
This procured a delay; and the murder of the regeni 


prevented the revival of that de.'igu.' 

Hamilton of Bothuelhaiigh was ihi^ pers m 
mul.ilad' \vdio committed thi.s liarbaious aition. He had 
been condemned to death .soon alter the b illh ol l..in 
side, as t have already related, and owed his hte to the 
rco-ent’s clemency. Hut part of his (•stale had been 
In^stowcd upon one of the regents iuvoiirili s, w lo 
sei/ed his house, and turned out his a ,le naM d, in .i 
cold night, into the open fields, win re, laloie ne.M 
mornin-.she became furiously mad. I lus n')m> made a 
<le..|HV impression up.m l.im tl.m. lln n.jr.C .•■ 

haJ .xrceivort, and from that .mm. n, la- 

revensed -po" d" ■'•S™'' , 

and inllamad iris privati- r.s, iilmiint " 

Hamillons, applauded tin- ont. rpr,., „ |, |„. 

tl,a. age ju.,.ilicd tl.e mo-, ' -P" ' ,,, 

could take to obtain vcngeauci. lie' 


I ed tlie regent 
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an opportunity to strike 
Ite Ud«!rj. rei^Ved at last to wait till his enemy 
^onlft at Linlithgow, through winch h^ was to 

pass in lufi wi^ S^ing to Edinlmirgh. He took 
his stand in. a xfooden gallery, which had a window 
towards ihe stjreet; spre^ a feather-bed on the floor, 
to hinder the noise of hiafeet from being heard ; hung 
iip a black cloth behind him, that his shadow might 
not be observed from without ; and after all this pre- 
paration, calmly expected the regent’s approach, who 
had lodged during the night in a part* of the town not 
fru* distant Some indistinct information of the danger 
which threatened him had been conveyed to the regent, 
and he paid so much regard to it, that he resolved to 
return by the same gate through which he had entered, 
and to fetch a compass round the town. But as the crowd 
about the gate was great, and he himself unacquainted 
with fear, he proceeded directly along the street ; and 
the throng of the people obliging him to move very 
slowly, gttve the assassin time to take so true an aim, 
that he shot him with a single bullet through the lower 
part of his belly, and killed the horse of a gentleman 
who rode on his other side. His fellowers instantly 
endeavoured to break into the house whence the blow 
had come, but they found the door strongly barricaded ; 
and before it could be forced open, Hamilton had 
mouht^ a fle^ horse, which stood ready for him at a 
back*«p^^age, and was got far beyond thelir reach. The 
regent died the same night of his wound.* 

Uu chi- There is no person in that age about whom 
TBcter. historians hdve been more divided, or whose 
character has been drawn in sj^ opposite colours. 
Personal intrepidity, military ski^^»gacity, and vigour 
in the administration of civil jdflTairs, are virtues, which 
even Tiis enemies allow him to have possessed in an 

Bvch, 38S. Mem. 134. CabbaU^l?]. 
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eminent degree. His moral qualities are more dubious, 
and ought neither to be praised nor censured without 
great reserve, and many distinctions. In a fierce acje 
•he was capable of using victory with humanity, and of 
treating the vanquished with moderation. A patron of 
learning, which, among martial nobles, was either un- 
known or despised. Zealous for religion, to a degree 
which distinguished him, even at a time when proles- 
sions of that kind were not uncommon. His confulenc e 
in l|is friends was extfeme, and inlcrior only to his 
liberality towards them, which knew no bounds. A 
disinterested passion for the liberty oi his countr\ , 
prompted him to oppose the pernicious system Inch 
the princes of Lorrain had obliged tlie queen-nKUlu r 
to pursue. On Mary’s return into Scotland, he servi d 
her with a zeal and affection, to which he sacrificed the 
friendship of those who were most attached to hi> per- 
son But, on the other hand, his ambition was immo- 
derate ; and events happened that opened to him vast 
proiects, which allured his enterprising genius and led 
him to actions inconsistent with the duty o a su qec 
Hi» treatment of tire queen, to »l,osc bon.n.v 
much indebted, was unbrothcrly 
dependence on Elitabetli. un ci n n- 
Scotland, was disgracefu to the nat.™. ' ^ 

and betrayed wj* a basem. 

r;nit;i:s°Pb.mwi*-passmn.-^^^ 

simulation and refinemen . advice, liis crea- 

his life, of flattery, an astray, wlulc 

tures, by soothing' bis a^’distence, and predicted 

. his ancient friends stood a turbulence 

his approaching fell _ dispensed 

•"trwrso'inuch impaniality, be repre.ssed 
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licentious borderers ^ith so much courage, and esta- 
blished such uncommon order and tranquillity in the 
country, that his administration was extremely popular, 
and he was long and affectionately remembered among 
the commons, by the name of the Good Regent. 
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